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LAYS OF THE WOULD-BE LAUREATES, 


CONTRIBUTED BY BON GUALTIER,. 


WE were contemplating the perpetration of cer- 
tain elegiac stanzas, in the style of Spenser, upon 
the demise of our recently-departed laureate. Our 
study was darkened ; a branch of cypress nodded 
over our mantelpiece ; our shirt-collar hung loosely 
from our neck ; our eyes were beginning to roll 
with true poetic frenzy ; we had actually nibbed a 
new pen, and written the preliminary “ Oh,” when 
the entrance of the servant with a gigantic packet 
interrupted our proceedings, The mystic letters, 
“ON HER MAJESTY’S SERVICE,” printed 





upon the back of the packet, before the direction 
“ For Bon Gualtier, Old Nick Street, Edinburgh,” | 
interested our attention forthwith. We felt a proud | 
consciousness that we had never been of the slightest 
service to the Conservative party—rather the re- 
verse ; but as this seems—to judge by some recent 
Scotch appointments—to be a recommendation | 
rather than otherwise, we were not without a hope, | 
that the envelope might contain our nomination to | 
some snug place, 

Where labours light, and very ample pay, 

Might give us cause to bless each quarter-day. 
In fact we had made up our minds to decline any- 
thing short of a thousand a-year, and to spurn at | 
a baronetcy, if that should happen to be the contents 
of the despatch,—when a shower of manuscripts 
falling from the interior of the packet, relieved us 
from all apprehensions upon either point. 

It is not, of course, for us to reveal the particu- 
lars of that official communication, though it bore 
indisputable evidence of our being honoured with 
the confidence of her Majesty’s government. Suf- 
fice it, that the Sybilline leaves which had dropped 
from the official cover, were neither more nor less 
than the various applications that had been made 
'o the Home Secretary for the vacant laurel. Un- 
able to rely on his own judgment, and seeing, that 


% Mr. Wakley had not a seat in the government, 
VOL. X.—No. CXIII, 





he could not haye the benefit of his fine poetical 
discrimination, Sir James Graham had brought his 
difficulty under the notice of her Majesty. We 
shall not repeat her Majesty’s remarks on the oc- 
casion : all that it is necessary for us to observe is, 
that the despatch of the documents to us was the 
result. Blushing from the roots of the hair to the 
points of our great-toes at the unlooked-for honour, 
we at once flung our abortive elegiacs in the fire, 
and proceeded to the pertisal of these multiform 
effusions of the British Helicon. 

We have said that the Home Secretary had not 
the benefit of Mr. Wakley’s fine poetical discrimi- 
nation to direct his judgment. It would appear, 
however, that even although Mr. Wakley had been 
familiar with the official red tape, personal consi- 
derations would have warped his usually-acute per- 
ceptions of the beautiful. He is himself a candi- 


date for the office; and his application puts his 


views, as to poetry and poets, in so clear a light, 


| that it were superfluous to add one word upon the 


Here it is :— 


THE CORONER’S CORONAL. 


What’s a poet! One who writes 
What nobody ever reads ; 
One who raves about moonlights, 
Dicky-birds and flowery meads ; 
One to whom a pretty woman 
Is a being superhuman,— 
A sort of cross-breed, gay and airy, 
*Twixt an angel and a fairy. 
That’s a poet! 


What’s a poet! One you'll see 

By the side of murmuring brooks, 
Looking 80, you'd swear that he 

Is a patient from St. Luke's ; 
One who maunders through the town 
With long hair and collar down ; 
By the heath of Highgate lingers, 
Counts his feet upon his fingers. 

That's a poet! 
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What’s a laureate? One whose lays 
By a pension are inspired, 
Who wears a thing they call the bays, 
And writes an ode he’s desired: 
What’s an ode? I’m noways clear 
What an ode may be, but hear 
Tis some stuff about the Queen ; 
Long lines, with shorter lines between. 
t’s an odé! 
Poet#, lauréatés, odes; and ally 
Are sheer humbug, that’s a fact ; 
Young and aged, great and small, 
All your rhyming birds are crack’d. 
There is Wordsworth, doting elf, 
I could write as well myself, 
In domestic medicine’s praises, 
As he of buttercups and daisies. 
That I could! 


Give me but the laureate’s place, 
Soon my genius shall enhartice it ; 
Songs each Crowner’s ’Quest shall grace, 
I shall versify the Lancet. 
Give me but the laureate’s pay, 


Bellet weer all the day 

Shall have matter fot their chiiies,— 

“ Wakley’s Royal Nursery Rhymes, 
By the yard!” 


A very concise exposition of Mr. Wakley’s poeti- 
cal creed, certainly. Government should take him 
at his offer, and engage him to put Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicine and The London Pharmacopeia 
irito octosyllabics for the use of schools. We should 
soon have the whole faculty following his example. 
Pills and poetry would ‘be blended in one prescrip- 
tion. Instead of the eabalistic scrolls, garnished 
with snakes’ tails and -triangles, in which our 
leeches now issue their fiats to the apothecaries, 
wé should have some such graceful mandate as 


this :— 


When life appears a sullen waste, 

And the mouth feels a nauseous taste— 
When you abhor the genial cup, or 
Breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper,— 
To the next chemist swift repair, 

And tell him to compound, with care, 
Eight drachms of colocynth with two 
Of those fine pills which men call blue. 
These swallow ere you go to bed. 

Next day will find you well, or dead. 


Such verses would take. even the bitterness of 


quassia out of a patient’s mouth. 


We are naturally of a humane disposition, and 
should, therefore, have much pleasure in handing 
over the modest author of the following rhapsody 


to the trenchant sealpel of Mr. Wakley. 


Few 


men have written more verses—few less poetry, 
than Mr. Robert Montgomery, who realizes to the 


letter the 
Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines 


of Pope. In the following effusion, he has out- 
Montgomeried Montgomery. If our readers feel 
any surprise at not undérstanding it, they can 
know little of his “ Omnipresence” or his “ Satan.” 


It wants a title. We shall give it one. 


MONTGOMERY. A POEM. 


Like one who, waking from a troublous dream, 
Pursues with force his meditative theme ; 
Calm as the ocean in its haleyon still, 

Calm as the sunlight sleeping on the hill, 
Calm as at Ephesus Great Paul was seen 

To rend his robes in agonies serene, 





Calm as the love that radiant Luther bore 

To all that lived behind him, and before ; 

Calm as meek Calvin, when, with holy smile, 
He s&ng thé mass around Servetus’ pile; 

So gtite again I snatch this harp of mine 

To breathe rich incense from a mystic shrine. 
Not now to whisper to the ambient air 

The sounds of Satan’s Universal Prayer ; 

Not how to sing, in sweet domestic strife, 

That womah teigns the el of our life ; 

But to protlatm the wish With pious drt, 
Which thrills through Britain’s universal heart, 
That on this brow, with native honours graced. 
The Laureate’s chaplet should at length be placed! 


Fear not, ye maids, who love to hear me speak : 
Let no desponding tears bedim your cheek ! 
Hath this pure heart of mine with phrenzy torn. 
There are who move so far above the great, 
Their very look disarms the glance of hate. 
Their thoughts, more rich than emerald or gold, 
Enwrap them like the prophet’s mantle’s fold. 
Fear not for me, nor think that this our age, 
Blind though it be, hath yet no Archimage. 

I, who have bathed in bright Castalia’s tide, 
By classic Oxford, and more classic Clyde ; 

I, who have handled, in my lofty strain, 

All things divine, and many thifigs profane 5 
I, who have trod where seraphs fear to tread ; 
I, who on mountain—honey dew have fed ; 

I, who, undaunted, broke the mystic seal, 
And left no page for prophets to reveal ; 

I, who in shade portentous Dante threw ; 

I, who have done what Milton dared not do,— 
I fear no rival for the vacant throne. 

No mortal thunder shall eclipse my own: 


Let dark Macaulay chant his Roman lays; 
Let Monckton Milnes go maunder for the bays, 
Let Simmons call on great Napoleon’s aid, 

Let Lytton Bulwer seek his Atam’s aid, 

Let Wordsworth ask for help from Petet Bell, 
Let Campbell carol Copenhagen’s knell, 

Let Delta warble through his Delphic groves, 
Let Elliott shout for pork and pénny loaves : 
I care not, I—resolved to stand or fall, 

One down, another on, I’ll smash them all. 


Back, ye profane ! this hand alone hath power 
To pluck thie laurel from its sacred bower; 
This brow alone is privileged to wear 
The ancient wreath o’er hyacinthine hair ; 
These lips alone may quaff the sparkling wine, 
And make its mortal juice once more divine. 
Back, ye profane ! And thou, fair queen, rejoice; 
A nation’s praise shall consecrate thy choice, 
Thus, then, I kneel, where Spenser knelt befote, 
On the same spot, perchance, of Windsor’s floor; 
And take, while awestruck millions round me stand 
The hallow’d wreath from great Victoria’s hand. 


Good, twanging, sonorous lines, and quite 
edifying as sounding brass or tinkling cymba: 
quite. Had the author only lived in the days a 
Elkanah Settle or Shadwell, he might have tfé 
a fall with them for the bays, and not without 
hope of success. Dryden's panegyric on Mae 
flecknoe might have been written for him. 

Others to some faint meaning make pretence; 
But Robert never deviates into sense. 
This won’t do in these days of Penny Magazine 
and Informations for the People. id 

After all this grandiloquence something in § 
lighter vei will not be unacceptable. Here iss 
graceful set of verses by the authot of Lalla Rookh 
—a faint echo of his early “Kiss be my 
to heaven” style. 
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OH, WEEP FOR THE HOURS. 


Oh, weep for the hours, when the little, blind boy 
Long held me in thrall in the Paphian ‘bower, 

When I dipped my light wings in the nectar of joy, 
And soared in the sunshine, the moth of the hour. 

From beauty to beauty I passed like the wind; 
Now fondled the lily, now toy’d with the rose ; 

And the fair that at morn had enchanted my mind, 
Was forsook for another ere evening’s close. 


| sighed not for honour, I cared not for fame, 
While pleasure sat by me, and love was my guest : 
They twined a fresh wreath for each day as it came, 
And the bosom of beauty still pillow’d my rest. 
And the harp of my country—neglected it slept— 
In hall or by greenwood unheard were its songs; 
When love’s dream was dispelled, I roused me, and swept 
Its chords as I sang of her glories and wrongs. 


But weep for the hour—Life’s summer is past, 
And the snow of its winter lies cold on my brow; 
And my soul, as it shrinks from each thrill of the blast, 
Cannot turn to a fire that glows inwardly now. 
No, its ashes are dead—and, alas! love nor song 
No charm to life’s fast-closing shadows can lend, 
Like a cup of old wine, rich, mellow, and strong, 
And a seat by the fire téte-a-téte with a friend. 


This is Cupid on crutches, with a vengeance. 
The bulk of the verses before us proves very 
clearly, that the practical tendency of the age has 
affected even the poets. It is not the laurel wreath, 


Disgraced by Cibber, and contemn’d by Gray, 
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And I'd pick the moss and the daisies white, 

And chew their stalks with a nibbling bite ; 

And I'd let my fancies roam abroad 

In search of a hint for a birth-day ode, 
Crazily, crazily ! 


——Oh, that would be the life for me, 
With plenty to get, and nothing to do, 
But to deck a pet poodle with ribbons of blue, 
And whistle all day to the Queen’s cockatoo, 
Dreamingly, dreamingly. 
Then the chamber-maids, that clean the rooms, 
Would come to the windows, and rest on their brooms, 
With their saucy caps, and their crispéd hair, 
And they'd toss their heads in the fragrant air, 
And say to each other—* Just look déwn there 
At the nice young man, so tidy and small, 
Who is paid for writing on nothing at all, 
Handsomely, handsomely |” 
They would pelt me with matches and sweet pastilles, 
And crumpled up balls of the royal bills, 
Giggling and laughing, and screaming with fun, 
As they'd see me start, with a leap and a run, 
From the broad of my back to the points of my toes, 
When a pellet of paper hit my nose, 
Sneezingly, sneezingly. 
Then I'd fling them bunches of garden flowers, 
And hyacinths plucked from the Castle bowers, 
And I'd challenge them all to come down to me, 
And I'd kiss them all, till they kisséd me, 


Laughingly, laughingly. 
Oh, would not that be a merry life, 
Apart from care, and apart from strife, 





which forms the object of their ambition. That 
radiant crown is of very secondary importance ; 
and the butt of sherry occupies the first place in 
the minstrel’s affection. Scarcely one of these 
poems is without allusion, more or less direct, to 
this interesting source of contemplation. In none 
of them, however, is it more prominent than in 
the following :— 


THE POET’S MEED. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 
Southey ’s dead, and I am drouthy :— 


With the laureate’s wine and the laureate’s pay, 

And no deductions at quarter-day ! 

Oh, that would be the post for me, 

With plenty to get, and nothing to do, 

But to deck a pet poodle with ribbons of blue, 

And whistle a tune to the Queen's cockatoo, 

And scribble of verses remarkably few, 

And at evening empty a bottle or two, 
Quaffingly, quaffingly ! 


Oh, ’tis I would be 

The laureate bold, 

With my butt of sherry, 

To keep me merry, 

And nothing to do but to pocket my gold ! 





Let me have the post of Southey. 
Terse as a Greek epigram ; but sensual—yvery. | 
Mr. Hood should take a hint from the confectioners, | 
who never issue their dishes of preserved ginger | 
without a becoming garnish of bay leaves. The | 
same tendency is very palpable in the following | 
spirited lines hy a poet, who is a great favourite of | 
ours. They are in his early or middle style, rather 
than his later ; but they are not the less pleasing on | 
that account. 


' 


THE LAUREATE. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Who would not be 

The laureate bold, 

With his butt of sherry 

To keep him merry, 

And nothing to do but to pocket his gold! 


‘Tis I would be the laureate bold ! 

When the days are hot, and the sun is strong, 

I'd lounge in the gateway all the day long, 

With her Majesty’s footmen in crimson and gold. 
I'd care not a pin for the waiting-lord ; 

But I'd lie on my back on the smooth, green sward, 
With a straw in my mouth, and an vest, 

And the cool wind Fatt 0 upon my breast, 





And I'd vacantly stare at the clear blue sky, 
And watch the clouds as listless as J, 
Lazily, lazily ! 
YCL. X.— NO. OXI, 





The man who appreciates a sinecure so well, 
ought certainly to have it. 

Turn we now to Windsor, of whose festive board 
we are furnished with a delightful glimpse in the 
following ballad, written apparently by one of the 
footmen, to judge by the name attached to it. 


THE ROYAL BANQUET. 
BY JOSEPH JENKINS. 


The Queen, she kept high festival in Windsor’s lordly 
hall 

And round her sate the gartered knights, and ermined 
nobles all ; 


There drank the valiant Wellington, there fed the wary 


Peel, 

And at the bottom of the board Prince Albert carved 
the veal. 

“What, pantler, ho! remove the cloth! Ho! cellarer, 
the wine, 


And bid the royal nurse bring in the hopes of Bruns- 
wick’s line !” 

Then rose with one tumultaous shout the band of Bri- 
tish peers, 

“God bless her sacred Majesty! Let's see the little 
dears !” 


Now, by Saint George, our patron saint, twas a touch- 


ing sight to see 
That iron warrior gently place the Princess on at 
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To hear him hush her infant fears, and teach her how to | Messrs, Saunders & Otley know best whether the 
gape, three-volume system may be profitably continued, 
With rosy mouth expectant forthe raisin and the grape! | 5. 45 to an undivided flirtation with the m 


They pass’d the wine, the sparkling wine—they filled the | we certainly think that Sir Edward is sathen dit 


goblets up, for the task. It is quite legitimate for boys 
And Lyndhurst with a noble thirst, that nothing could Or with the tangles of Nwera’s hair. 
appease, : tthe _ | But, when gentlemen are verging on the forties, 
Proposed the immortal memory of King William on his | it is quite a different affair. 
nees. 
“ What want we here, my gracious liege,” cried good A MIDNIGHT MEDITATION. 
Lord Aberdeen 
“ Save gladsome song and minstrelsy to flow our cups oe GR & ly SEWER, 
between ! Fill me once more the foaming pewter up ! 
I ask not now for Goulburn’s voice or Knatchbull’s| Another board of oysters, ladye mine ! 
warbling lay, To-night Lucallus with himself shall sup : 
But where’s the Poet Laureate to grace our board to- These mute inglorious Miltons are divine ; 
day ” And as I here in slipper’d ease recline, 


y Quaffing of Perkins’ Entire my fill 
Loud laugh d the Knight of Netherby, and scornfully he I sigh not for the lymph of Aganippe’s rill. 


“Or art thee mad with wine, Lord Earl, or art thyself | A nobler inspiration fires my brain, 
beside ? , Caught from Old England’s fine time-hallow’d drink. 


: ’ te’s | I snatch the pot again and yet again 
ee Pa De SOLS He Lamapete’s | “iad, ts Us Dealing Baldo Herlak tod lastak. 


: Bacchanals through Lon- | _ Fill me once more, I say, up to the brink! 
And jon payee oh Fine Seong Jee This hepsaten strong. hearts—strong heads om its 
cnarm— 
“ Now glory to our gracious Queen, !” a voice was heard | This nerves the might that sleeps in Britain’s brawny 


to ery, : : arm ! 
And dark Macaulay stood before them all with phrenzied But these remarks are neither here nor there. 


eye, 9, 
GN and all her glorio Where was I! Oh, I see old Southey’s dead. 
Sera ee rao Gaseay an ane BES | hy’ want vome band to il he vacant hay 
iege |! Gi Laureate’ And drain the annual butt—and oh, what head 
A go my sovran liege ! Give me the Laureate’s Mars ts dik teseah te te iptloniek. ’ 
. F Than this, which, curl’d with many a fragrant coil, 
° a > I that sang the might of Rome, the glories of | Breathes of Castalia’s streams, and best Macassar oil f 
avarre; : 
: teasiy I know a grace is seated on my brow 
And = aes swell the fame so well of Britain’s Isles | © Ji. young Apollo’s with his golden beams. 


“oe There should Apollo’s bays be budding now ;— 
The oi « hundred fights Then Wellington up And in my flashing eyes the radiance beams,’ 
’ 


“ Ho, silence in the ranks, I say! Sit down, and hold When, us bis ets diab ak on a. 
your tongue. He feels the trance divine of poesy and liquor. 
“ By heaven, thou shalt not twist my name into a 
jingling lay, pe So ‘ ' 
Or mimic in thy puny song the thunders of Assaye ! : . 
Tis bard that for thy lust of place in peace we cannot ae be bao his pals u Mh gf ae ; 
ine. 


: There pale Zanoni, bending o’er his lamp 
Nurse, take her Royal Highness here ! Sir Robert, pass Roams through the . xT eter a ght, 


They throng around me now, those things of air, 
That from my fancy took their being’s stamp : 


the wine !”’ re ‘ Where all is everything, and everything is nought. 
“N eed t our board!” then ke the 
a peep er sal Yes, I am he, who sung, how Aram won 


The gentle ear of pensive Madeline, 
How love and murder hand in hand may run, 


” _«“ Cemented by philosophy serene 
mse Sronghen F rose the ory—" Asong, 920mg) 424 kisses bless the spot where gore has been;— 


; : ‘41: | Who breathed the melting sentiment of crime 
He y= Phy straightway found himself alone within And for the in waked a sympathy sabiieas: 


Yes, I am he who on the Novel shed 
Brougham singing ! No wonder the royal party | Obscure philosophy’s enchanting light, 
absconded so rapidly ! We aresorry for Macaulay. | Until the public, wilder’d as they read, 


F : Believed they saw that which was not in sight. 
The Duke, we think, took him up on this occa- Of course *twas not for me to put them right; 
sion rather snappishly. However, we trust he | 7, i, my inmost heart convinced I am, 


will take his revenge by turning a few of the inci- Philosophy’s as good as any other flam. 
dents in the “ iron warrior’s’’ life into Lays. He Novels three-volumed I shall write no more ; 
might have worse employment, even at “The | Somehow or other now they will not sell, 
Windsor Castle.” And to invent new is a bore. 

The next poem we take up is by Sir Edward | | find the pay quite as well. 


Transl s simple, too, as I can tell 
Lytton Bulwer, and is in a more stately vein. Sir Who ’ve ha at Schiller on his lyric throne, 


Edward, reversing the usual order of literary pro- | And given the astonish’d bard a meaning all my ows. 


Here’s many a voice to charm the ear with minstrel 
song, I know, 


nington Common of prose for the Tempe of poetry. grass’d; 
Far be it from us to chide him for the defection.| Battered and broken are their early lyres ; 
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a pleasant memory of the past, 
Warmed his young hands at Smithfield’s martyr fires,* 
And, worth a plum, nor bays nor butt desires. 
Bat these are things would suit me to the letter, 
For, though this Stout is good, old Sherry’s greatly better. 
A fico for your small poetic ravers, 

Your Hants, your Tennysons, Mackays and these ! 
Shall they dispute with him who wrote Maltravers, 

Sequel to Alice or the Mysteries ? 

No! Even now my glance prophetic sees 
My own high brow girt with the bays about. 

What ho, within there, ho ! another pint of Stout ! 

Majestic as these stanzas are, Sir Edward’s vision 
of the bays must, we fear, remain a strictly poetical 
one, as we see no chance of her majesty converting 
it into a reality. 

Our next selection shall be a poem by the bard, 
who murmurs his lyric notes by the banks of the 
fragrant Molendinar, investing his native Gorbals 
in— 

The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream. 

The transition from the stately cadence of the 
stanzas just quoted to the terse downrightness and 
simple Doric of what we are about to quote, is 
somewhat abrupt. But the contrast may serve to 
bring out in more engaging relief the beauties of 


I’M YER MAN. 


BY SANDY RODGER. 
What means a’ this stir an this quarrel ? 
It’s just about naething ava’, 
A wheen silly leaves o’ green laurel, 
That are no worth the neb of a craw! 
Awa’ wi’ yer nonsense an’ havers, 
O’ fame, an’ renown, an’ the like— 
The chiel that wad trust to sic clavers 
Will dee at the back o’ a dyke ! 
“ Gude sake, man, ye’re unco mistaken, 
I warn ye weel for to try; 
There’s hantle o’ bannocks and bacon, 
And a barrel o’ gude wine forbye ! 
There’s walth, Sirs, 0’ eatin’ an’ drinkin’, 
Ye’re verra weel paid for yer sangs, 
And no muckle fash about thinkin’, 
It’s e’en just like rattlin’ the tangs !” 
Ou then they may mak’ me the Laurat, 
There’s nane half sae gude as mysel’; 
I'll sereech a’ the day like a parrot, 
An’ hammer oot odes by the ell ! 
But, losh, to toom wine by the bicker 
Wad mak’ me uncommonly husky, 
Sae maybe they’ll alter the liquor, 
And gie me a hogshead o’ whusky. 

There cannot be a doubt that her majesty’s 
government will accede to so truly national a 
request, whenever they decide upon bestowing 
upon Mr. Rodger the laurel leaves, which he 
holds in such p contempt—not sooner. Pass- 
ing by a sheaf of applications in similarly classical 
strains by the Parnassus of poets, to whom Whistle 
Binkie is the Magnus Apollo, we come at once to 
& ballad in the stirring and graphic style, which 
we confess has a charm for us above every other. 


THE LAUREATES’ TOURNEY. 


BY THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


F tees FYTTE THE FIRST. 
news, what news, thou pilgrim grey, what news 

from southern land ! 
How fare the bold Conservatives, how is it with Ferrand! 


.* Sir Edward has, by this fine line, fixed a date for Rogers’ 
which hitherto bas been a desideratum in literary his- 
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How does the little Prince of Wales—how looks our 
lady Queen, 

And tell me, is the gentle Brough. once more at Windsor 
seen {” 


“i eins ne lings Dan Gaerne er errors 


I’ve heard the thundering tramp of horse, and the trum- 
pet’s battle call, 

And these old eyes have seen a fight, which England 
ne’er hath seen, 

Since fell King Richard sobb’d his soul through blood 
on Bosworth Green. 


He’s dead, he’s dead, the Laureate’s dead ! "twas thus 
the cry began, 

And straightway every garret roof gave up its minstrel 
man. 

From Grub Street, and from Houndsditeh, and from 
Farringdon Within, 

The poets all towards Whitehall pour’d on with eldritch 
din. 


Loud yell’d they for Sir James the Graham: but sore 
afraid was he : 

4 bendy leh t were he that might face such a min- 
strelsie. 

“ Now by St. Giles of Netherby, my patron saint, I swear, 

I'd vey by a thousand crowns Palmerston were 

ion 

“ What is’t ye seek, ye rebel knaves, what make you there 
beneath ” 

“The bays, the bays, we want the bays! we seek the 
laureate wreath ! 

We seek the butt of generous wine that cheers the sons 
of song : 

Choose thou among us all, Sir Knight—we may not 
tarry long!” 

Loud laughed the good Sir James in scorn—* Rare jest 
it were, I think, 

But one poor butt of Xeres, and a thousand rogues to 
drink ! 

An’ if it flowed with wine or beer, "tis easy to be seen, 

That dry within the hour would be the well of Hip- 
pocrene. 

“ Tell me, if on Parnassus’ heights there grow a thousand 
sheaves 

Or has Apollo’s laurel bush yet borne ten hundred leaves? 


| Or if so many leaves were there, how long would they 


sustain 


The ravage and the glutton bite of such a locust train 1 


“No! Get ye back into your dens, take counsel for the 
night 

And choose me out two champions to meet in deadly fight. 

To-morrow’s dawn shall see the lists marked out in 
Spitalfields, 

And he who wins shall have the bays, and he shall die 
who yields!” 

Down went the window with a crash—In silence and in 
fear 


Each ragged bard looked anxiously upon his neighbour 


near. 

Then up and spake young Tennyson—* Who ’s here that 
fears for death ! 

"T were better one of us should die than England lose the 
wreath ! 

“ Let's cast the lots among us now, which two shall fight 
to-morrow ;-—— 

For armour bright we 'll club our mite, and horses we 


borrow. 

"twere shame that bards of France should sneer, and 
German Dichters two, 

If none of British song would dare a deed of derring-do!” 

“ The lists of love are mine,” said Moore, “and not the 
liste of Mars;” 

Said Hunt, “ I seek the jars of wine, but shun the com- 
bat’s jars !” a | 

ory. It was generally believed that the date of this event 
perished in the obscurity of the middie ages. 
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“i'm old,” quoth Samuel Rogers.—* Faith,” says Camp- 
bell, “so am 1!” 

“ And I’min holy orders, Sirs!” quoth Tom of Ingoldsby. 

“ Now out upon ye, craven loons!” cried Moxon, good 


at . 
“ Bide, if ye will, secure at home, and sleep while others 


bleed. 


I second Alfred’s motion, boys,—let’s try the chance of | 


lo 


LAYS OF THE WOULD-BE LAUREATES. 


His lance he bore his breast before,—Saint George pro. 
tect the just, 

Or Wordsworth’s hoary head must roll within the shame. 
ful dust ! 


“Who threw that calthrop? Seize the knave!” Alas, 
the deed is done ; 





Down went the steed, and o’er his head flew bright 
Apollo’s son. 
“Undo his helmet ! cut the lace! pour water on his head!” 


And Ae shall sing, and bells shall ring for him that | “It ain’t no use at all, my lord; ’cos vy? the covey's 


goes to pot.” 
Eight hundred minstrels slunk away—two hundred 
stayed to draw,— 


dead !” 


| Above him stood the Rydal bard—his face was full of 


woe a 


Now heaven protect the daring wight that pulls the | * Now there thou liest, stiff and stark, who never feared 


longest straw ! 


a foe. 


"Tis done! ’tis done! And whohath won! Keep silence, | A braver knight, or more renowned in tourney and in 


one and all,— : 
The first is William Wordsworth hight, the other Ned 
Fitzball !” 


FYTTE THE SECOND. 


Oh, bright and’ gay hath dawn’d the day on lordly 
italfields,— 
How flash the rays with ardent blaze from polish’d helms 
and shields! 
On either side the chivalry of England throng the green, 
And in the middle balcony appears our gracious Queen. 


With iron fists, to keep the lists, two valiant knights 
appear, 

The Marquis Hal of Waterford, and stout Sir Aubrey 
Vere. 

“ What ho, there, herald, blow the trump! 
who comes to claim 

The butt of golden Xeres, and the Laureate’s honour’d 
name |” 


That instant dash’d into the lists, all arm’d from head 
to heel, 


Let ’s see 


in steel. 
Then said our Queen—* Was ever seen so stout a knight 
and tall. 


His name !—his race !”—“ An’t please your Grace, it is | 


the brave Fitzball. 





“Oft in the Melodrama line his prowess hath been shown, 

And well throughout the Surrey side his thirst for blood 
is known. 

But see, the other champion comes.”—Then rung the | 
startled air | 

With shouts of, “ Wordsworth, Wordsworth, ho! the | 
bard of Rydal’s here.” | 


And lo, upon a little steed, unmeet for such a course, 
Appeared the honour’d veteran : but weak scem’d man | 
and horse. 
Then shook their ears the sapient peers, “ That joust | 
will soon be done: 
My Lord of Brougham, I'll back Fitzball, and give you | 
two to one!” en) 


| 
| 


“ Done!” quoth the Brougham,—* and done with you!” | 
_ “Now, minstrels, are you ready !” 
Exclaimed the Lord of Waterford,—* you'd better both | 
sit steady. | 
Blow, trumpets, blow the note of charge! and forward 
on to the fight !” 
men!” said good Sir Aubrey Vere, “ Sai i 
defend the right !” : Po oe 


As sweeps the blast against the mast, when blows the | 
furious squall, 


So started at the trumpet’s sound the terrible Fitzball : 





hall 
Ne’er brought the upper gallery down than terrible 
Fitzball !” 


They led our Wordsworth to the Queen—she crown'd 
him with the bays, as 

And wish’d him many happy years, and many quarter. 
days,— 

And if nA have the story told by abler lips than mine, 

You’ve but to call at Rydal Mount, and taste the Lau- 
reate’s wine! 


We have a legion of poems still before us. Hunt 
gives us some “stout notions on the rhyming score.” 
Campbell, with a burst of his old inspiration, 
sings,— 

Macaulay, Macaulay! beware of the day, 

When we meet to compete for the laureate’s bay. 

Knowles, Talfourd, and the author of Martinuzzi, 
put in their oars,—but our readers have had enough 


Sia? _of verse for one bout, and we would wish to con- 
On courser brown, with vizor down, a warrior sheath’d | 


clude with the music of Macaulay's ballad twang- 
ing in our ears. It is a stirring picture—full of 
life and colour—like one of Rubens. But no, one 
little sonnet yet remains—the votive offering of 
the “hierophant of nature,” whom Apollo so mir- 


'aculously preserved from the fatal lance of the au- 


thor of Zazezizozu. Tarry then with us yet a 
moment, gentle reader, and muse over the follow- 
ing apostrophe of conscious greatness.— 


Non sine Dis animosus. 


Bays, which in former years have graced the brow 
Of some, who lived and Joved, and sung and died ; 
Leaves, that were gathered on the pleasant side 

Of old Parnassus, from Apollo’s bough: 

With palpitating hand I take ye now, 

Since worthier minstrel there is none beside,— 
And, with a thrill of song, half deified, 

I bind them proudly on my locks of snow. 

There shall they bide, till he who follows next, 
Of whom I cannot even guess the name, 

Shall by Court favour, or some vain pretext 
Of fancied merit desecrate the same,— 


_ And think, perchance, he wears them quite as well 


As the sole bard who sang of Peter Bell. 


We were so much affected by the noble simpli- 
city of these lines, that we wrote, in strong terms, 
to the Home Office. The immediate installation 
of the bard of Rydal in the vacant place was the 
result. 
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BY MRS, 


SURFACEISM; on, THE MANCGEUVRES OF THE WORLD AND ITS WIFE. 


GORE, 


(Concluded from page 232 of our April Number.) 


‘ Few themes on which mankind have exercised 
their eloquence more fluently than the inconstancy 
of woman!—In prose and verse, romance and 
reality, it has been agreed for ages, that the uncer- 
tainty of the wind is steadiness itself compared 
with the fickleness of the sex. 

Yet, whenever some warm-hearted girl like 
Louisa Hardingston, on being thrown off by the 
man who has deliberately engaged her affections, 
finds it difficult to recall the rich treasure so fatally 
thrown away, how little are her sufferings com- 
passionated! That she should presume to persist 
in loving the man who has ceased to love her,—or 
rather ceased to pretend to love her,—is treated as 
an impertinence,—as want of knowledge of the 
world,—as “ missishness.” Having once received 
notice, in the altered attitude of the man so long 
enchained at her feet, that her affection has become 
importunate, she is expected to surmount, in a 
day, a feeling which, but a few days before, she 
was implored to perpetuate for life ;—a feeling 
that has become part of herself,—vivifying every 
pulse of her existence, and tinging it with bitter- 
ness or joy. 

When, in the course of the evening following 
their mutual explanations, Mr. Hardingston re- 
ceived a letter from Sidney Hammond, expressing 
deep regret that the limited nature of Louisa’s for- 
tune, combined with her habits of life, and the 
education she had received, must prevent him from 
realizing “the dearest wish of his heart,” the in- 
furiated father seemed to expect that a few exe- 
crations bestowed upon the name of the man he 
had hitherto praised so highly, would suffice to 





alter in a moment the feelings of his daughter ; 


whereas at first, poor Louisa had naturally perfect | 
faith in the sincerity of her lover’s regrets, and | 


saw in his conduct only the inevitable result of 
the deception practised upon him. The desperate 
nature of her father’s position being still a secret, 
there was no reason to mistrust Sidney Hammond's 
professions of being unwilling to tear her from the 
comforts of such a home as hers, in order to share 
the privations of a man of humble fortune. 

Under such circumstances what grounds had 
she for withdrawing her affections? On the con- 
trary, while regretting her father’s disappoint- 
ment at the discovery of her lover’s want of pro- 
perty, she saw only a stronger cause for attaching 
herself to the man so much Jess prosperous than 
she had supposed. He had become “ poor Sidney” 
in her secret prayers and aspirations, ina very dif- 
ferent sense from that assi to the disparaging 
appellation by the Countess of Taunton. 

—" all this was nothing to the Surfaceite. 
th roughout the affair, he never gave a second 
h ought to the feelings of the girl who believed 

erself a‘first object to him. All he considered 


was, the aspect the affair would assume in the eyes 
VOL. X.— No. exit, 


of the Taunton set ;—and by what adroit colour- 
ing he might best disguise the nature of his dis- 
appointment. Nay, before three days had elapsed 
from the withdrawal of his pretensions to the hand 
of Louisa, he was looking around him for a fresh 
heiress, The season was only beginning. Before 
its close, some opportunity might be found to re- 
commend himself anew to the favour of the Coun- 
tess of Taunton. 7 

Among the monied people with whom he had 
lately permitted himself to associate, were several 
families on which it would have suited him well 
enough to engraft himself. But he was afraid of 
the attempt. Though there was nothing in his 
conduct which Mr. Hardingston was, as a father, 
entitled to resent, it was impossible to guess in what 
light the city merchant might choose to represent 
it. Better turn to a new orbit for the furtherance 
of his projects. 

To be deceived a second time with respect to the 
solidity of the fortune of his future wife, would 
have been too annoying ; for “ poor Sidney” could 
not afford to throw away his time as he had lately 
done, in fruitless speculations. When, therefore, 
he made up his mind to try his luck with a certain 
pretty little Irish widow, a Lady Letitia de Burgh, 
who, on seeing him on such familiar terms at Al- 
tamont House with the fashionable Lady Taunton, 
had expressed a wish to make his acquaintance, 
and who was reported to have a jointure of two 
thousand a-year, and a reversion of considerable 
magnitude secured to her on the death of an elderly 
relative,—he was careful to obtain as much infor- 
mation concerning the will of the late Sir Cornelius 
de Burgh, as Doctors’ Commons is always, ready 
to supply for twelvepence lawful coin of the realm. 

The result was satisfactory ; so satisfactory that 
Hammond, free from all scruples of delicacy to- 
wards the Hardingstons, (by one of whom at least 
he pretended to think himself unhandsomely used, ) 
lost no time in devoting himself to the lively wi- 
dow. Lady Letitia was an accomplished horse- 
woman ; and well was it worth his while (having 
no further measures to keep with a city man by 
pretended attention to his profession) to exchange 
his showy phaeton for a good park-horse, to 
the dusty lengths of Rotten Row ; where, 
period, female equestrians were as one to 
the present day. He was aware of 
great advantage on horseback, like most 
have not acquired a good seat and 
by feats of sportsmanship ; and became 
more delighted with the fair one to whom 
dedicating his time and attention, when 
himself shining in the eyes of the world ; 
perfectly approved that, having no duties to 
form either at Brookes’, White's, on the House 
Commons, he should devote his leisure to so pretty 
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And what a relief to his feelings was the plea- 
sant company of a rattle like Lady Letitia, after 
the dull formalities of the society in which he had 
been recently martyrized! The Irish widow was 
one who “ said everything ;” and of whom “every- 
thing” was accordingly said in return ; but turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the sayings that regarded her, 
Sidney Hammond listened solely to her own, Fresh 
from the court of Dublin, at a period when Dub- 
lin still possessed what might be called a court, 
she was full of pleasant anecdotes of pleasant 
people ; and even the Prince was supposed to take 
delight in the laughing eyes and merry repartees of 
Lady Letitia. 

London, as if in revenge upon the stiff etiquettes 
of the court, still permitted itself the indiscretion 
of masquerades ; and the Pantheon and Argyle 
Rooms were propitious scenes for his new courtship, 
of a nature so far more free and unguarded than it 
would have been permitted him to devote to the 
young daughter of Mr. Hardingston. Of Lady 
Leetitia’s house, he had the unlimited entrée ; fre- 
quently invited to dinner, and regular in his 
morning attendance as her horse and groom. It 
is true, the envied privilege was shared with half- 
a-dozen other admirers,—wnot good men and true, 
but, like himself, bad men and false. But he had 
little fear of even the most attractive among them ; 


and would probably have hazarded his proposals | 


after a very short acquaintance, but that he feared 


deference to the opinion of the world might prompt | 


her to refuse an offer so rashly hazarded ; wheze- 
as, by coquetting a little with the pretty widow, 
he trusted that his hand and heart would acquire 
double value in her sight. 

To all appearance, these amiable intentions 
were reciprocal. As regarded coquetry, Lady 
Letitia was fully a match for any Sidney Ham- 
mond in the land; and but that her ladyship’s 
days of sunshine were so bright and pleasant, he 
would scarcely have found patience for the fre- 
quent storms that darkened his atmosphere, or 
darted around him their sinister coruscations. But 
“poor Sidney’s ” course of seasoning in the Taun- 
ton set, having accustomed him to such caprices, 
Lady Letitia could scarcely have selected a more 
patient souffre douleur. He was, in fact, far better 
pleased to be made the butt of her good or ill-hu- 
mour,—alternately coaxed or scolded,—than to 
share the calm indifference of her deportment to- 
wards others of her admirers ; more especially 
Lord Robert de Burgh, a grave cousin of her late 
husband, and Sir Henry Winston of the Guards, 
whom every one but Lady Letitia called Harry 
Winston, but whom she, as if the more to mark 
her displeasure at his assiduities, invariably ad- 
dressed with coldness and reserve. 

Even in Lady Letitia’s most whimsical mo- 
ments, Sidney Hammond would have been sorry 
po exchange entreatment with Sir Henry. For 

poor Sidney” was apparently ignorant of the 
aphorism, that love converts a prude into a co- 
quette,—a coquette into a prude,—the grave to 
gay, the gay to grave ;—and that the passion so 
apt to revolutionize human nature, may be esti- 
mated in force by such an influence over the 
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character. A man less pre-absorbed by his own 
interests, would have inferred from the exceptions 
made by Lady Letitia in favour of Lord Robert 
de Burgh and Sir Henry, that their influence over 
her feelings was far more considerable than his own, 

To Lady Taunton, meanwhile, he gave himself 
the airs of having reluctantly renounced the Hard- 
ingston connexion, “in consequence of the extent 
of sacrifices exacted of him ;” the word “ sacrifices” 
being afavourite one with the Surfaceites, as equally 
vague and comprehensive. Her ladyship was, of 
course, at liberty to infer, that Miss Hardingston 
| had demanded the “ sacrifice ” of memories of for. 
mer attachment; or that her father, who was an 
ultra-Tory, (as yet Conservatives were not,) the 
“sacrifice” of his liberal political associates. To 
which alternative she leaned, it is needless to con. 
jecture ; but when, shortly afterwards, she beheld 
the perfidious Sidney performing the part of Mas. 
ter of the Horse to the rich widow, she decided 
that either he wished to conceal from the world 
his disappointment as regarded his pretty fiancée, 
or—that he was becoming a regular fortune-hunter, 

Of Louisa’s disappointment, who thought, or who 
cared ?—Indignant against himself for having been, 
as he considered it, taken in, Mr. Hardingston 
visited upon the poor girl the irritation of his spirit; 
accusing her of the vexation and expense he had 
wantonly incurred ; but, above all, exacting her 
unhesitating encouragement of the addresses of an 
elderly Portuguese merchant of considerable for- 
| tune, to whose addresses he had hitherto turned a 
deaf ear. Vainly did Louisa Hardingston plead 
| that her affections were engaged! She was told 
that a girl endowed with becoming feminine mo- 
desty does not bestow her affections till she gives 
them at the altar; and on remonstrating that, 
| right or wrong, she had infringed this severe pro- 
hibition, she was taunted with her want of pride 
| in continuing to love the man who had so readily 
| cast her off,—who had never been sincerely at- 
‘tached to her,—who had sought her only in the 
| belief that she was rich and prosperous. 

Still, these threats and tauntings on the part of 
| Mr. Hardingston availed him nothing; for in the 
| innocent heart of his daughter, abided the pure 
and fervent faith of woman’s love: and she was 
| incapable of surmising the treachery which might 
_ have justified a change in her feelings. As she 
neitherrode, norfrequented Pantheon masquerades, 
nor the brilliant circles in which “ poor Sidney” 
was now devoting himself to the Lrish widow, her 
ignorance of his proceedings left her still a pretext 
for affection. 

Sidney Hammond, meanwhile, was becoming 
inaugurated into a wholly different species of ex- 
istence. Instead of the prudent, good sense of 
Miss Hardingston, he had to deal with the thought 
| less whims of a madcap ; who, from mere indis- 
cretion, did not hesitate to accept trifling oblige 
tions from one having the habits and pretensions 
of aman of fortune. Lady Letitia had not tame 
to take heed of such trifles ; and the ever-ready 
suitor was daily and hourly despatched for the exe- 
cution of commissions,—to fetch boxes for the play 
or opera,—to order new whips, new saddles, new 
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books, new engravings, as if he were already an 
accepted lover, or rather as if Lady Letitia already 
wrote herself Hammond instead of De Burgh ; 
while Sir Henry Winston, so far from being ho- 
noured with her ladyship’s commissions, was al- 
lowed to remain all day unnoticed in her drawing- 
room, while the fortunate Sidney scoured all Lon- 
don in her behalf ;—nay, more than London, for 
he was occasionally despatched as far as Hammer- 
smith, to Lee and Kennedy’s, in search of some 
rare exotic for her fanciful ladyship’s bouquet. 

A pleasant task enough, to become courier to so 
fine a lady, in weather as fine. But at the end of 





the first month’s courtship, though Lady Leetitia’s | 


variability of temper had prevented any positive 
advances in her favour,—since she frowned back 
the latter part of the week the very assiduity she 
had sanctioned in the commencement,—poor Sid- 

found himself a quarter of a year’s income out 
of pocket ; for the commissions, however costly, 
imposed upon him, gallantry, of course, forbad 
him to leave to the credit of his liege lady. But 
all this mattered nothing. “To angle with a 
golden hook,” though contrary to the policy of 
Julius Cesar, is a favourite tenet of Surfaceism ; 
and the rich jointure and reversion glittering be- 
fore his eyes, would have determined him to make 
the hundreds expended, thousands, in the service 
of Lady Letitia de Burgh. 

Engrossed by his new pursuit, Sidney Ham- 
mond took no further thought of the Hardingstons 
than if London had not contained such a spot as 
Harley Street ; though, had the old phaeton still | 
remained in his service, the horses, more faithful 
than their master, would probably have been un- 
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able to pass through Cavendish Square without 
‘pulling towards the former scene of their daily at- 
tendance. But though secure among his present | 
associates from collision with the city set, at places 
of public resort he occasionally came in contact 
fith those who, ignorant of the rupture, would in- | 
quire of him after the friends who were no longer | 
so much as his acquaintance ! 
One night, at Ranelagh, for instance, when, | 
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With the most complete sang froid, accordingly, 
and still looking around him through his eye-glass 
for “his friend, Lord Robert,” he expressed his 
regret to hear of Miss Hardingston’s indisposition, 
and cited various instances of cures effected by the 
Hot-wells. “In Ais opinion, her father could not 
do better than take her to Clifton!” 





Though Lady Taunton perfectly approved the 
projected union of her protégé, which would en- 
title her to patronize his wife, she was less pleased 
on learning and perceiving the favour in which he 
stood with the pretty little Irish widow, patron- 
ized by the Prince. Nevertheless, her mind mis- 
gave her that, even with Lady Letitia’s ignorance 
of the London world, she would scareely throw 
away her brilliant advantages by a marriage with 
a young Templar of such moderate condition ; and 
it was more for the gratification of her curiosity 
on this point than from a feeling of jealousy, that 
the Countess, whose acquaintance with her was 
slight, invited her one evening to Taunton House. 

Sidney Hammond literally trembled when he 
heard of the invitation! Two imminent risks 
awaited him. Lady Letitia, who had not yet set 
foot within the sanctuary of the élite of London 
society, would either command triumphant sue- 
cess, and acquire ambitions fatal to his pros- 
pects ; or her brogue and oddities of manner and 
idea would expose her to ridicule,—a ridicule ne- 
cessarily extending to her admirers. To prevent 
her accepting the invitation, however, he was too 
cunning to attempt ;—having learned from expe- 
rience, the efficacy of opposition, on all occasions, 
in confirming the intentions of the wilful little 
beauty. 

Neither acquiescence nor remonstrance, however, 
would, on this occasion, have altered Lady Latitia’s 
intentions. Enchanted to find herself sought by 
those whose acquaintance all London was seeking, 
she repaired to Taunton House, highly amused at 


“ poor Sidney’s ” irritation at the neglect of his 


former friends. 
Allusion has been already made to the unfavour- 
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after escorting Lady Letitia to her carriage, he | able influence exercised in society by the excessive 
returned a moment to the féte in search of Lord | rigour of Queen Charlotte in the formation of 
Robert de Burgh, who had promised him a place | such opposition circles as the Taunton set. But 
in his, as far as Brookes’,—he was accosted by a | the high colouring of this little group of pretty and 
young man, whose exaggerated style of dress ren- | witty cauriens was colourless beside the dare-all 
dered him an unwelcome companion to such a | doings of the Vice-regal Court, from which Lady 
maccaroni as Sidney was becoming, even had he | Letitia de Burgh had recently emanated ; and 
hot pestered him with inquiries of “ When he had | welcome indeed was the accession of so lively and 
last seen the Hardingstons ;” and whether “he! reckless a member to the circle whose factitious 
did not agree in his opinion, that even the Bris- | spirits were somewhat aptto flag. Having laugh- 
tol waters would be ineffectual in restoring the lost | ed at the wit of Fox, Hare, and Sheridan, till 
loom and broken health of poor Louisa ?” they were tired,—the blunders, brogue, and auda- 
: Even on hearing this, the seared conscience of | city of Lady Letitia were a charming relief. 
Sidney Hammond felt no shame! It was not his| From the conversation of Sidney Hammond she 
fault if her father were so shabby a fellow as to | had gathered sufficient information concerning the 
render impossible a marriage that would have se- | secrets of her new associates, to render the edge 
cured Miss Hardingston’s happiness, and fore-| of her irony somewhat alarming; and the moment 
stalled all necessity for Clifton. It was not his | Lady Letitia discovered, from an indiscreet remark 
fault if a disappointed Marylebone Miss, desirous | of General Fitzpatrick’s, that she had been invited 
of shining in the great world as his wife, were | to make sport*for the Philistines, she retorted 
Suffering from the effects of an ambition thrown | with a more than sufficient share of national hu- 
into the system. mour. 
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It happened that, at the moment she entered the 
room, three of the most fashionable beauties pre- 
sent were laughing immoderately at the recollec- 
tion of an insult they had offered from Lady Taun- 
ton’s box at Covent Garden, the preceding night, 
to that accomplished actress Miss Brunton,—(an 
object of jealousy to one of the party »)—by which 
she had been so muchovercome as to burst into tears. 

“ Sure ye remind me,” cried Lady Letitia, ex- 
aggerating her usual brogue, for the gratification 
of their malice,—“ of a scane that happened in our 
own Theatre-royal, Dublin,—where three women 
of ton, as they called themselves, (the top o’ the tree, 
—like yerselves,) were in the stage-box, whooping 
and coughing, and laughing their hearts out, till 
they made a poor young cratur of an actress who 
was playing Lady Towneley, stop short in her 
part.—’Pon which, a young student of the univar- 
sity,—neither more nor less than the present Sir 
Paul J——, jumped up in the middle o’' the pit, 
t’ address the audience ; and says he, ‘ Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I insist upon it,’ says he, “and I know 
you'll maintain me in the proposition, that those 
three drunken officers dressed up as ladies, in the 
stage-box,’ says he, ‘ be turned out of the house!’ ” * 

A dead silence followed this daring sally. But 
Lady Taunton, not choosing to accept the covert 
affront, soon recovered herself sufficiently to laugh 
off the attack. 

“ You surprise me, my dear Lady Letitia,” cried 
she. “I had always heard your countrymen cited 
as remarkable for their chivalry. And to sanction 
a public attack upon three women !—I never 
should have expected it.” 

“ Surely not,—if they had been women,” cried 
Lady Letitia, with unabated spirit. “ But those 
who dared to insult a poor cratur of their own sex, 
in an infarior station, surely forfeited all claim 
and privilege belonging to it: and the audience 
was of the same way o’ thinking; for, without 
more ado, they set set up three cheers for Sir Paul; 
—and, betwixt you and I, the drunken officers 
in women’s clothes, as they were called by the 
people, had a hard matter to get out of the house 
without mobbing.” 

The entrance of Tommy Townshend, one of the 
brilliant luminaries of the Taunton set, fortunately 
diverted the attention of those who had some right 
to be offended at the impertinence (by inference) 
of the Irish widow ; for all ears and voices be- 
came absorbed in a discussion of the stormy pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons the preceding 
nigat, concernipg some increase of the establish- 
ment of the Prince of Wales.—A change of admin- 
istration was even anticipated from the measure ; 
and it was confidently asserted that ministers had 
resigned ! 

From the politics connected with the affairs of 
the Prince, the transition was easy to his follies ; 
and though Lady Letitia had taken no share in 
- discussion of the discomfiture of Charles Jen- 

tnson and his junta, she was quite ready to dis- 
cuss the white satin hangings + of Perdita’s opera- 
box, which, at that moment, exoited a general 
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outcry against the weakness of the Heir-apparent 
in ministering to her profligate extravagance, 

“For my part,” said Lady Letitia, “I thin, 
Mrs. Robinson parfectly right to distinguish her 
box from those of her collagues '—The Prince has 
so many favourites among the women of character, 
that, in chintz, THE Sultana might have been over. 
looked !” 

Again did a dead silence prevail in the little 
circle ; and the Taunton set were perhaps of opin. 
ion that, for once, the Irish shamrock might have 
borrowed the motto usually accompanying the 
Scottish thistle. At all events they refrained from 
all further attempts to meddle with or show up the 
Dublin belle ; but fell upon a subject which the 
recent confirmation of the Independence of Ame. 
rica brought as much under discussion as now,—the 
boundary line of the States,—which the entreneh- 
ments of Boston rendered somewhat more definite 
than an Ashburton treaty. 

The following day Sidney Hammond discerned 
in a moment, from even Lady Letitia’s slight and 
careless sketch of the amusements of Taunton 
House, that though she had made enemies of all 
those it was his desire to conciliate, she had ob- 
tained among them a degree of ascendancy more 
valuable than popularity. No fear of their reced- 
ing from Lady Letitia Hammond! On the con- 
trary, he was convinced that they would rejoice in 
the expectation of taming down the rampancy of 
one who attacked them in so audacious a spirit, 
by the influence of one of their most zealous 
ediles ; and on receiving from the Irish beauty an 
invitation to accompany her the following night to 
Vauxhall, then in the zenith of its fashion, he de- 
termined on bringing matters to a crisis with the 
woman who had subdued those of whom he stood 
so much in awe. 

In the interim, however, he was fated to be 
startled by an event inducing him to believe him- 
self an especial favourite of the blind goddess. 
By some miracle he had escaped an avalanche, 
and been held back by a single hair on the brink 
of a precipice! The name of “ Joun Exeams 
Harprineston, Merchant,” appeared that day in the 
London Gazette ! 

“You knew it: I am convinced you were 
aware of what was coming, and on that account 
declared off!” whispered Lady Taunton, stopping 
to accost him a moment, as she was hurrying t 
her chair after the opera, but rather to afford am 
opportunity for conversation between the Marquis 
and her daughter, who were following her, than 
for any interest she took in the affairs of be poor 
Sidney.” “ Accept my hearty congratulations 0? 
your foresight ; but, entre nous, take care 
your Irish widow do not prove an equally slippery 
bargain !” 

As he was about to request an explanation of 
this ambiguous phrase, the Taunton party 
hastily on, and, a moment afterwards, the foot 
men, brandishing their flambeaus before the seda® 
of the Countess, threw the light upon her face suf- 
ficiently to prove, that the bitter smile with which 
she uttered her mysterious warning, was in ™ 
haste to vanish from her features. 
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While still deliberating, next day, over her 
ladyship’s adjuration, he had the vexation to re- 
ceive 8 few lines from Mr. Hardingston, dated from 
his villa at Fulham, and earnestly requesting a 
few minutes’ conversation : for Sidney Hammond 
had flattered himself, on perusing the announce- 
ment in the Gazette of the preceding evening, that 
he was on sufficiently bad terms with the father 
of Louisa, to be exonerated from the necessity of 
so much as inquiring after him under his misfor- 
tunes; and to be thus speedily addressed by the 
bankrupt, was a most disagreeable surprise! He 
could have little doubt, that to request pecuniary 
assistance, must be the object of the distressed 

—assistance he had never felt less inclined to 
concede, than to one who had so nearly allured 
him into the bosom of a ruined family. Or, per- 

Mr. Hardingston intended to offer him the 
hand of Louisa—insisting on his often-repeated de- 
clarations, that it would suffice, portionless, to his 
happiness; and assuring him that, in the altered 
state of the affairs of the family, any establishment 
he might be able to accomplish, would suffice the 
modest views of the bankrupt’s daughter, whose 
small fortune, secured by her mother’s settlement, 
was intangible by the creditors. 

To expose himself to the annoyance of having to 
declare the insincerity of former protestations, was, 
in Sidney’s opinion, superfluous ; more especially 
as the father might so persist as to necessitate an 
explanation of his new views and entanglements. 
He contented himself, therefore, with a formal ex- 
pression of regret that the multiplicity of his en- 
gagements prevented his driving so far as Fulham, 
and requesting to know, by letter, Mr. Harding- 
ston’s “ commands.” 

To this harsh letter, he somewhat anxiously ex- 
pected the answer ; dreading that it might convey 
overtures impossible to accept, and unpleasant 
positively to reject. But when two days passed 
over without a reply of any description, he began 
to hope that the ruined merchant considered him 


unworthy of further notice; or that, amid the | 


press of business attending his bankruptcy, he had 
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_as one of the helpers of the Taunton House stables, 


was simply an errand-man from some Fulham 
coach-office. Mr. Hardingston, unwilling, appar- 
ently, to write a second time, had despatched this 
unceremonious messenger, as fast as his cart could 
bring him, to entreat Mr. Hammon: would lose 
no time in hastening to Fulham. 

Either the man understood not the purport of 
the message, or the recipient was too proud to 
make inquiries ;—for, in the un belief that 


_ the application was that of a drowning man catch- 


ing at a straw, and making a few last appeals to 
the generosity of his friends, Sidney Hammond 
despatched an answer that might have been termed 
brutal, had it emanated from the lips of a less 
practised man of the world.— 

“His compliments, and he would ride down to 
East Lodge the first cool day. But having no close 
carriage, the present state of the weather rendered 
riding impossible.” 

This pretext he conceived to be a safe put-off ; 
for, on & favourable change of weather, Lady Le- 
titia was to leave town for her new residence on 
the Steyne, to which she had consented, or to 
which he fancied she had consented, that he should 
bear her company. No fear, therefore, that he 
should be compelled to fulfil his indefinite engage- 
ment to the troublesome people at East Lodge ; 
and his last reflection concerning the Hardingstons 
that night, when, by a tardy and grudging invita- 
tion from the fastidious Viscountess, he was en- 
titled to join the brilliant party in Berkeley 
Square, was, that it is very odd, when people are 
ruined, they cannot be ruined and have done with 
it, without boring all their acquaintance with their 
misfortunes. For next to the troublesome ghost 
of man or wife, returning to their ares and penates 
at the close of the vidual year, the most importu- 


_nate of visitations is that which comes to remind 


the heart of man of its fickleness to the vows it has 
sworn, and the fidelity it has outraged. The name 
of Hardingston was now every way most offensive 
to “ poor Sidney !” P 

That night,—a dewy delicious summer night, 


received succours from truer friends, or found | such as so often crowns a midsummer day,—Lady 


means to dispense with them. 

Sidney Hammond was only the more at leisure 
to concert plans for his anxiously-expected explan- 
ations with Lady Letitia ; who, throughout the 
evening at Vauxhall, chose to adhere as closely to 
the arm of her kinsman Lord Robert de Burgh, as 
& limpet to a rock ;—and who, the season being 
far advanced, was already talking of a migration 
to the little fishing-town of Brighthelmstone, now 
frequented by all the Taunton set ; in emulation of 
the Prince, who was beginning to spend all his 

isure on those burning cliffs at the feet of one 
already talked of as clandestinely his wife. 

He was uncertain, moreover, at that moment, of 
being able to procure an invitation to a select sup- 
per party, to be given that night by Lady Cler- 
mont, at her charming house in Berkeley Square, 
and a message having been announced to him, 
which, believing it to regard the supper party, he 
chose to receive in person. Great was his vex- 
ation on discovering that the man described to him 








Clermont had caused her fine apartments to be 
profusely decorated with flowers ; and the windows 
being thrown open to the utmost, the scent of vege~ 
tation arising from the gardens of the Square, as 
well as from those nearly adjoining, of Lansdowne 
and Devonshire houses, created an atmosphere as 
nearly resembling the freshness of the country, as 
a metropolis can well afford ;—and at the close of 
that brilliant supper, a whispering conversation 
commenced at table between the Prince and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, (and between Colonel St. Leger and 
Lady Taunton, by way of keeping them in counte- 
nance, ) which drove all the good courtiers 

to the remoter windows. There it was that 

Hammond, while pretending, like the rest, to listen 
to the rustling of the abele trees in the moonlight, 
and enjoy the calm and dewy fragrance, so wel- 
come after the heats of a London day, fancied he 
had perceived, on his sudden the hand 
of Lady Letitis de Burgh gently withdrawn from 
that of Sir Henry Winston! To be withdrawn, 
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however, it must for a time have rested there ; a 
cruel contingency for the surmises and suscepti- 
bility of even a fortune-hunting lover! 

To remonstrate in the midst of such a circle, 
would have been fatal to his interests; and Ham- 
mond was thankful to a cloud which at that mo- 
ment lightly veiled the brightness of the moon, so 
as to conceal his confusion of countenance. More- 


mercenary, forgot, as he wiped the dews from that 
sweet and wistful face, that he was now “ Hari 
ingston the bankrupt !” 
Sidney Hammond’s reply reached him on 
spot from which he seldom stirred ; and Louisa, 
on recognising that well-known handwriting, asked 
to look upon it for the last time. Too late to rm. 
fuse,—though her father bitterly upbraided him. 


over, as is usually the case where moonlight, fine | self, while noting the change that came over her 
ladies, and fine gentlemen, are suited together,— | countenance during the perusal of the note. She 
particularly after a due allowance of chicken, lob- | said not a word, however, but closed her eyes, as 
ster salad, and champagne,—a prodigious deal of | if composing herself to sleep,—probably to avoid 
nonsense was in process of emission concerning her father’s commentaries on the conduct of one 
that changeable luminary, such as served to ex- | who to Aer was all in all. But during her seeming 
cuse the silence of the usually voluble Sidney ; | slumbers, her lips were still moving ;—either quiver. 
whose thoughts, by some strange coincidence, were | ing with inward anguish, or articulating a repressed 
carried back just then to the image of poor Louisa! | prayer for heavenly mercy towards him who had 
—For it had been one of the favourite visions of | embittered her days with such gratuitous cruelty! 





their courtship to anticipate the summer evenings 
they should enjoy together in the beautiful gardens 
of her father's villa ; and it was almost with shame 
he recalled to mind the strength and fervour of the 
protestations he had both made and exacted, of the 
eternal ‘fidelity which was to sanctify those mid- 
night moonlight rambles. A momentary chill 
seemed to run through his frame, as he gazed upon 
the dewy grass, and reflected how lonely must be 
the walks of the gentle and unhappy creature, 
whose destinies he had blighted ! 

But his compassion was thrown away !—He had 
not blighted them !—At the very moment that icy 
thrill pervaded his frame, the spotless soul of | 
Louisa Hardingston had entered into its rest. 
While he, the worldling, stood there amid that 
titled horde of the-vain and worthless,—women of 
doubtful, and men of more than doubtful charac- | 
ter—yet despised even by them,—she was ascending | 





“There are so many women of the world, on 
whom he might have practised his deceptions with. 
out danger!” murmured the dying girl; “ but 1, 
—I had nothing but my watm affections !—And 
how freely I gave them to him.—But not—but a 
for this !” 

At length she rea/ly slept ; and in her almost de- 
lirious dreams, her tongue was loosed, and all she 
had been thinking and feeling burst incoherently, 
though faintly, from her lips ; and the tears of the 
ruined man came down uncontrolled and unheeded, 
as he sat listening by that solitary bedside, and 
knew how wantonly he had sacrificed the happi- 
ness of his only child. 

It was two days after this, on finding her still 
weaker and more desponding, while watching the 
silent tears glide down her wan cheeks, and be 
lieving, and with truth, that they flowed chiefly 
from the dread of leaving the object of her faithful 





to the realms of light, the appropriate atmosphere | love unwarned by a word from her dying lips, that 
of her enfranchised and purified spirit. | Mr. Hardingston (in the excitement of beholding 

The hurried letter, addressed to him a few days | his poor Louisa revive from a state of insensibility 
before by Mr. Hardingston, had been written by | which he had bewailed as death) despatched his 
Louisa’s bed-side, and by her desire, on the first | abrupt message to Sidney Hammond. At the me 
intimation of the physician that her hours were | ment of sending it, the scarcely-conscious form d 
numbered. By such an announcement, the seal | his child was resting in his arms; and even the 
was removed from her lips ; and she addressed her | servant to whom it was given, was too deeply 
father in terms which caused even Ais hardened | touched by the plight of her lamented young mis- 
heart to tremble within him.—Not that she up- | tress, to take heed to what manner of man the 
braided him—not that she spoke harshly ; but | commission was entrusted, so that he promised # 
there were daggers in the gentle resignation with | be faithful and expeditious ; and the messenge 


which she recapitulated the brief, but fatal, story 
of her life. She spoke of herself and him as mar- | 
tyrs to appearances,—to Surfaceism ; imploring, 


rather than exhorting him, to turn to the True 
and Real, as the only certain sources of happiness 
here or hereafter. 
But above all, she entreated permission to send 
for the man she had s0 dearly tery that she might 
implore and warn him too,—*lest he also should 
come to that place of torment ;” and Hardingston, 
a like Felix, “trembled, rebuked by judgment 
Bowien instantly acquiesced in her dying prayer. 
» but he wrote in vain ; and his surprise 

almost nye his disappointment. For he had 
~~ ae me the anguish of his daughter’s death- 
ao savour of poverty attached to his name. 
he—the speculator,—the heartless, callous 


was accordingly ignorant of the purport of his & 
rand. 

When the chilling answer to those agonized e 
| treaties for his instant presence at length arrived, 
| no one was cruel or careless enough to repeat thes 
in the chamber of death. In answer to Mr. 
_ingston’s reiterated inquiries, the waiting-womss 
continued to reply, that “ Mr. Hammond was com 
_ing,”—that “ Mr. Hammond was expected every 
"moment ;’—rightly conjecturing that the fruitles 

hopes she thus inspired would solace rather tha® 
disturb the last moments of the sweetest angel thst 
_ ever fell a victim to the worldliness of social life. 

For the spirit of the dying Louisa was as sere 
and subdued as that of her brighter days;—” 
restlessness—no peevishness—no accusation. 
long as her powers of sight were unimpaired, she 
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lay watching the door :—so long as her powers of | 


hearing were available, she listened for the foot- 

she loved so dearly.—But there came a time 
when the powers of life were gradually extinguish- 
ed; when there was no longer sight in those help- 
jess eyes, or sound in those powerless ears ; though 
still there abided an inward steadfastness of love, 
which concentred the last thoughts of the dying 
girl into a prayer for him. Her life had been a life 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity,—these three.—But 
Hope was the last survivor ;—even the hope that | 
she was hastening to eternal happiness, and that 
the object of her yearning affection might still be 
redeemed from evil to come. 

Throughout that interminable evening, her 
father sat by her side, listening to her impeded re- 
spiration, and occasionally moistening her parched | 
lips, or wiping her moistened brow. Louisa had 
entreated, ere consciousness and utterance forsook 
her,'that the windows might be left open, to refresh 
her chamber with the summer sweetness of the 
gardens ; and even that the watchlight might be 
removed, to enable her to enjoy unmolested the 
chastened moonlight gleaming upon her pillow ; 
—so that the self-same light which called forth 
the wanton jests of the Taunton set, shone like a 
halo round the head of the dying girl,—till at last, 
and with a more subdued and deferential radiance, 
it fell upon the sacred features of the dead ! 
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Hammond, who was seated beside the lady of the 
house, grew more than ever tender in his profes- 
sions, more sanguine than ever in his hopes, The 
time was not far, distant, he hoped, when that 
agreeable house and well-ordered establishment 
would be submitted to his authority,—that mas- 
sive plate—those generous wines—and last, (and 
least,) that pretty little woman, be all his own.— 
It was a pleasant prospect ;—and, combined with 
copious draughts of sparkling champagne, enhanced 
by the exquisite singing of the Sheridans, who, 
with Lady Taunton and her daughter, were of the 
party, melted his soul within him, almost to ecstasy. 

Under the influence of such feelings, he pressed 
and pressed, with tenderest whispers, for a favour- 
able answer to his petition for a place in the car- 
riage of Lady Letitia to Brighton, the following 
day. 
“You must ask permission of Sir Harry Win- 
ston,” was, at last, her undaunted reply. “ Bride- 
grooms are not apt to encourage the presence of a 
third person quite so early in the honeymoon, Nay, 
I might say a fourth ; for, let me claim your con- 
gratulations on the only obstacle to this happy 
marriage being removed, by Lord Robert de Burgh 6 
having consented to leave me the sole guardian- 
ship of my little girl!—The opposition of the exe- 
cutors of my late husband's will, has alone retarded 
the avowal of my approaching union with my dear 





Then came the unrestrained gush of sorrow of | 
the eonscience-struck father,—and the few faithful | 
attendants who knew her excellence, and had | 
watched over her sufferings. Then came the mut- 
tered carses of old Hardingston, which, but for 
the presence of death, would have deepened into 
frantic execrations on the name of the man who | 
had embittered her last moments by withholding | 
the poor alleviation of one word of sympathy !— 
At that moment, he felt that Sidney Hammond 
had killed his child,—yea, killed her, as with the 
edge of a sword ! 

As the bankrupt only retained possession of his 
villa by virtue of the medical certificate, which de- 
elared that removal would be instant death to his 
daughter, it was necessary to accelerate, as far as 
decency would allow, his preparations for the 
humble funeral his present means enabled him to 
supply to her he had so long pampered in the lap 
of luxury ; nor was it judged necessary for the 
newspapers to announce the decease of one rich 
only in beauty and virtue. The death of Louisa 
was consequently as little known or noted as that 
of some flower of the field ; and the world went on, 

Without one laugh the less, one tear the more, 
she was gone who joined its mirth before. 

Nor was “ poor Sidney” ever im greater spirits 
than on the very evening the undertakers were 

in for ever the now solemn face whence the 
tears were wi ped for evermore. 

That night, while the watch-lights were being 
set round the coffin of Louisa Hardingston, he was 
the gayest guest at a supper given by Lady Letitia 
de Bargh, to assemble around her the little knot of 

to be di by her departure for 
oe 
As the merry little banquet drew to a close, 





Harry. But Lord Robert, having satisfied him- 
self, by the habits of intimacy on which we have 
recently lived, that Harry will make the best of 
fathers to the dear child, has actually proposed to 
the chancellor my nomination as co-guardian with 
himself ; and I am now the happiest creature in 
the world! By the way, I may thank you, my 
dear Mr. Hammond, for some portion of my good 
fortune ; for had you not examined and given me 
your legal opinion upon my rights, or rather want 
of rights under the will, and advised me to sur- 
render the guardianship of my poor little Augusta, 
I should not have seen the necessity of conciliating 
Lord Robert ; without which, matters would never 
have reached their present happy state of pacifica- 
tion.” 

Eager congratulations from Lady Taunton and 
the rest of the party, recalled “ poor Sidney”— 
(now poor Sidney, indeed !)—to the necessity of 
putting a good face upon the matter; and he soon 
began to talk of a visit to the Steyne at the end of 
the and of completing the partie carrée 
by pairing off with little Augusta, as if he had been 
fully prepared for the thunder-clap which had 
suddenly exploded over his head. 

Nevertheless, though he was the first to propose 
healths, and perpetrated, in the course of the last 
few minutes he was ever to spend in the Taunton 
set, two bon-mots which provoked the laughter of 
Hare and the approving smile of Brinsley, Lady 
Taunton, an experienced judge of such symptoms, 
noticed that, though he had been tossing off glasses 
of iced champagne enough to produce a burning 
fever, his hands, when he assisted to put on her 
cardinal as she stepped into the carriage, were cold 
as marble ! 

That was an accursed night to Sidney Ham- 
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mond. On his return to his chambers he found 
his table covered with the season’s bills, which the 
announcement of his intended departure to Brigh- 
ton had caused to be sent in,—a somewhat sub- 
stantial reminder of the ruinous extent to which 
he had carried his matrimonial speculations: for 
he had grudged himself neither enhancement nor 
adornment ; and Lady Letitia, heaven knows, had 
spared the designing barrister no expense in the 
prosecution of his interested suit at Love. 

And now, what was to become of him? So far 
from having progressed a single step towards re- 
concilement with the Taunton set, he had rendered 
himself so ridiculous in their eyes by his recent de- 
feat, as to have lost even his honorary grade as a | 
fashionable young man about town, ambitious of be- 
coming somewhat more. A defeated man is ever an 
object of contempt, let the object he has attempted to 
conquer be what it may ; and,evenin those days, ad- 
ministrations were careful against attaching to 
themselves any member peculiarly vulnerable to 
the shafts of ridicule ;—to be laughed at, being one 
of the most critical perils of a public man. 

He was accordingly worse off than after his 
banishment from the Paradise of Taunton House. 
Poor Sidney had nothing in enjoyment,—nothing 
in prospect :—no pleasant country houses,—no ex- 
cursion to Brighton,—no anything. Even the Bed- 
ford Square uncles would be less attainable now 
that rumours of his conduct towards the Har- 
dingstons were beginning to transpire; the Harley 
Street set having, since the bankruptcy, of course, 
attributed his precipitate retreat to a rat-like in- 
stinct, forewarning him of the fate of the house. 
With diminished means and deteriorated reputa- 
tion he was consequently worse off than ever. 

“ At all events,” muttered the apostle of Sur- 
faceism, in the course of that sleepless night, “I 
will take care the world do not find out the extent 
of my disappointment. I must continue to pass 
for having been in Lady Letitia’s secrets ; and im- 
press people with an idea of my being on good 
terms with those unfortunate Hardingstons. I 


will ride down to Fulham this very morning— | 


(for the sooner I get Saladin to Tattersall’s the 
better, as I have no longer any use for him in the 
park.) Yes! I will ride down to Fulham, pre- 
tending to drop into breakfast in a friendly way. 
The air will do me good. I fear I drank too much 
champagne last night,—for I am deucedly feverish. 
Champagne! Ay,ay.—Longenough, I suspect, before 
enjoy oneof those charming petits soupers again !”’ 
That summer morning was worthy to follow that 





summer night. The villa gardens of the suburbs 
were in their fullest bloom, with thousands of roses | 
dispensing their fragrance to the air, and the | 
acacia trees shedding their profuse white blossoms 
like a pearly shower. Nothing could be sweeter 
or more genial than the season and the scene. 
What a heavenly refreshment, after the heated 
atmosphere of the gorgeous fétes I have been fre- 
quenting !”—mused “ poor Sidney,” while, leav- 
ing the rein on Saladin’s neck, he took his way 
along a narrow lane, bordered oneither side by beau- 
tiful gardens, with the birds singing in snatches 
ia the shrubberies, and the bees humming among 





| theflower-beds. “How cheerful yet how quiet these 


pleasant retreats! How welcome after the noi 
and jostle, the insolence and scorn of the throng [ 
have sacrificed so much to propitiate ; and am 
whom, at two-and-thirty, I have not made a single 
friend! If, at this moment, I were to throw my- 
self into the river which I see glittering yonder 
between the willows, not a human being would 
deign to notice my exit, beyond wondering at my 
folly—and observing, perhaps, that I was always 
a little wrong-headed !—Yes—one! That poor girl, 
I verily believe, really liked me; naturally enough, 
for I was the first man who ever paid her atten. 
tion, and certainly took some pains to recommend 
myself ;—more, perhaps, than I ought. But it was 
no fault of mine if her father thought proper to 
live beyond his means ‘” 

At that moment, the sweetness and freshness 
and verdure of the winding lane seemed suddenly 
obscured by a gloomy object that took possession 
of the pathway skirting the palings. The startled 
birds instantly deserted the shrubberies for asecurer 
retreat ; and, lo! the white acacia flowers, which 
before had fallen on the ground, now dropped upon 
the mourning cloaks and velvet pall of a funeral 
that was passing along the road ;—a walking fune- 
ral—followed by a single chief mourner, and one 
or two sobbing women, apparently servants. 

“I thought I heard the sound of a funeral bell 
pealing along the water from Fulham Church!” 
mused Sidney Hammond, as the gloomy procession 
came in view,—about which, from its want of 
funeral pomp, he concerned himself no more than 
he would have done for some pauper’s burial emer- 
ging from an hospital. 

Apprehensive, however, that the sable array, in 
so confined a space, might startle his high-bred 
horse, (accustomed only to the pleasant sights and 
sounds of the ring and a London afternoon,) he 
drew up, and turned the tossing head of Saladin 
towards the opposite palings, a movement appar- 
ently suggested by feelings of respect towards the 
mournful procession. 

But the spirited horse being thus reined in, all 
was silence in that secluded spot ; so that the tramp 
of the approaching coffin-bearers, conveying the 
child of clay to a still more silent home, became 


| painfully audible ;.and there seemed to be a sad 


incongruity between that measured tread and black 
array, and the green and sunny scene constituted 
by the Almighty for pleasant sights and associé 
tions. A feeling of terror and loathing, like the 
sickening awe that arises in the heart of childhood 
in contemplating a funeral, oppressed the usually 
callous heart of Sidney Hammond ; and but that 
the garden-paling restrained his movements, 
thrust him almost into contact with the sable 
mutes preceding the coffin, he would have hurried 
from the spot. 

But what were his emotions, what his self-re- 
buking, when, as the coffin borne past him 
for a moment to shut out the sunshine from his 
eyes, he recognised in the chief mourner the 
person and altered countenance of the bankrupt 
Hardingston ! 

No need to inquire,as Laertes concerning the gentle 
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Ophelia, the name of her they were conveying to | 
the grave. A thousand voices seemed to shriek it 
into his ears ; and a still small whisper to echo 
that fatal cry with still more solemn adjuration !— 
Louisa was dead! He had murdered her!—and 
sll he could do in token of his tardy reverence for 
her sufferings, was to raise his hat from his head, 
as her neglected corpse went by ! 

Whatever might be the inward emotions of Sid- 
ney Hammond at this unexpected termination of 
one of the episodes of his career of Surfaceism, he 
was careful to return to town with an unabashed 
and unmoved countenance ; for he felt that, were 
he to betray unusual emotions on the wedding-day 
of Lady Letitia Winston, the world to which he 
bowed the knee, would attribute his afflicted air 
to mortification. On entering his club that after- 
noon, therefore, he arrayed himself in his usual 
pearly smiles, and talked of his intended departure 
for the Isle of Wight, as if he had only remained 
in town to do honour to the nuptials of two of his 
intimate associates. 

Some one present happened to mention, among 
the gossip of the day, the death of the only daugh- 
ter of Hardingston the member,—“ Hardingston 
the bankrupt.” 

“The poor girl, it seems, could not survive her 
father’s downfall. Women have seldom courage to 
look ruin in the face,” added the talker of small- 
talks ;—“ they are so cursedly selfish,—so wedded 
to their own little comforts.—Miss Hardingston is 
far from the only fine lady who would sooner die 
than live without a carriage and opera-box. After 
all, I sappose her death will be rather a relief to 
her father, who has not a rap left.” 

“He was always anextravagant man,” mutter- 
ed Sidney Hammond,—to whom these observa- 
tions were pointedly addressed. “ But I confess I 
thought his daughter had more strength of mind.” 

“One must not trust to appearances, my dear 
fellow,”—replied his companion. “ We all thought 





you the pet of Taunton House, the lord and master | 
(or slave) elect of Lady Letitia de Burgh; yet | 
how plaguily were we mistaken!—For your own | 
sake, Sid., I trust you may not have shared our 
error !” 

To demonstrate that he had not, became, of 
course, the immediate object of Sidney Hammond. 
In order to prove himself heart-whole and pocket- 
whole-—that he had been dismissed neither by a 
fair Countess, nor rich widow,—he took care to 
flutter that autumn, the gayest of the gay, at a 
variety of public resorts. He appeared at Buxton, 
Harrowgate, Scarborough,—which, as yet, had not 
ceded their vogue to the Spas of the Continent,— 
and spent the winter at Bath, distinguished alike 
by his minuet and his rubber. 

His pains, however, were thrown away. Before 

opening of a new London season, the Taunton 

set was broken up. His Countess having married 
her lovely daughter to her satisfaction, was gone 
‘o repair, by a couple of years’ retrenchment on 
Continent, her costly series of London pleasures. 
Winstons, too, were in Ireland; and, by the 





‘mere ordinary course of fashionable rotation, Sid- 
wey Hammond, without legitimate pretensions to 
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a solid footing in the world of ton, found himself 
distanced by the new sets succeeding to the one, to 
establish himself in which, he had sacrificed so 
largely. 

A few casual invitations, a few passing nods and 
salutations, were all that remained to him of his 
former brilliant popularity. Having been once 
or twice seen looking somewhat seedy on the pare, 
—without a pheton,—without a horse,—without 
a seat in anybody's opera-box,—people began to 
discover that he had little or nothing to recommend 
him ; that “ poor Sidney” had no “ speciality” to 
entitle him to favour,—was not superlatively 
witty, superlatively well-looking, or superlatively 
well- bred, to excuse his want of birth and fortune ; 
and, accordingly, when next they met this mediocre 
Mr. Sidney Hammond, they passed by on the other 
side. 

At five-and-thirty, when crows’-feet begin to 
pucker the eyes, and silver hairs to blanch the 
head of a man about town, he loses the spirit and 
resolution indispensable to better the condition 
which the world has ascertained to be so meagre. 
Thwarted in his deep-laid projects, disappointed 
and peevish, Hammond had ceased to look forward, 
but contented himself with spending his life in 
small change, living from day to day, making as 
good a figure as he could, and avoiding, as far as 
he was able, the whips and scorns of the more in- 
solent portion of society. He stuck to London, 
because London still afforded him a few pleasant 
invitations ; and, by sordid economy the rest of 
the year, contrived to make the sort of show, dur- 
ing the season, of which a good club and good 
tailor afford the groundwork. 

Every year, however, the invitations grew fewer 
and further between, and the show, such as it was, 
more difficult of accomplishment. By furnishing 
himself from second-rate shops, he was beginning 
to acquire the quizzical look which a man of 
forty, or five-and-forty, is sure to contract, if he 
affect juvenility of dress and manner, though un- 
able to support the pretension by the fashionable 
cut of his clothes, the excellence of his horse, or 
the eminence of his social position. Many people 
began to call Sidney Hammond a bore, a prig, an 
old quiz ;—for, instead of contenting himself with 
the matter-of-fact conversation current in the 
humdrum society into which he was progressing, 
he was always relating anecdotes and facetia of the 
Taunton set, now a thing of tradition ;—and a man 
who invariably prefaces his remarks with “I re- 
member some years ago,” is sure to end with pass- 
ing for superannuated :—anything older than of 
yesterday being obsolete in London small-talk. 

Moreover, the order of people and order of things 
which his reminiscences regarded, was already out 
of favour with the world. There had been a great 
reaction in the opinions of society. The French 
Revolution, with its concatenation of horrors, had 
intervened ; and the vulgar, unapt to mark their 
discrimination of shades and degrees of error, 
thought they could not protest too loudly their 
hatred and abhorrence of the liberalism which 
they chose to regard as the cause of the 


of the king and queen of France, of the innocent 
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Madame Elizabeth, and thousands of victims 
equally inoffensive. And thus the Whigs were, 
for a moment, in disrepute, because Robespierre 
was a rufhan. 

Loudest, of course, among the disclaimers was the 
voice of Sidney Hammond; for in the Church-and- 
State class of roast-beef and plum-pudding fanatics, 
into which he had fallen from his high and palmy 
state, the nameof Fox wasas that of Antichrist. As 
to Horne Tooke and his pupil Sir Francis, Sidney 
Hammond knew that to avow the smallest sym- 
pathy with such godless and lawless individuals, 
would be to take leave of turbot and saddles of 
mutton from Christmas to Midsummer. Like 
Peter, therefore, he denied his Master ; and thence- 
forward set up a sort of modest “ Toryism on con- 
viction,” which he knew would bring him in a 
‘early revenue of twenty dinners, between the Inns 
of Court and Bloomsbury ; twenty more sober 
dowagerly entertainments ; besides the pis aller of 
an indefinite number of miscellaneous but highly-re- 
spectable family dinners where the grace was long 
and commons short. 

Not perhaps that Sidney ratted so/e/y and wholly 
on the temptation of so many five-and-sixpences 
saved in his club account. He might possibly 


SURFACEISM ; OR, THE MANCEUVRES OF 


give up his whole time to study the caprices ang 
prejudices of a man who was now little more than 
a bundle of prejudice and caprice. 

The old gentleman meanwhile could not fail tg 
be pleased with the conversion he had effected in 
his “ ass of a nephew.” To be secure of a partner 
at picquet and backgammon half the nights in the 
week, saved him a world of outlay in toadyism 
which he had hitherto found almost as expensive 
an article to lay in, for home consumption, as the 
crusty old port. He had no longer any need to 
purchase the evening visits of his apothecary, or 
| of a few humble friends, of whom a gouty chair 

had taught him the value. It is true, the needy 
and sneaking nephew, whom May Fair now rm 





garded as a prig and a quiz, appeared to him, 
| in spite of his crows’-feet and suit of pepper and 
| salt, a very frisky young fell But, as he often 
observed, “a man must have time to sow his wild 
oats’ —and having been young himself, old Bob, 
at seventy-eight, had indulgence for the follies of 
old Sidney at eight-and-forty. It obviated, more- 
over, all his scruples about absorbing the leisur 
evenings of his nephew, to think of the serious ad- 
| vantage enjoyed by the recent convert, in spending 
his idle time with “a man whose principles were 





have persisted in dining virtuously seven days in| in the right place, instead of lounging it away 
the week ona fried whiting and cutlets, moistened among a set of mischievous democrats, like thos 
by a glass or two of Bucellas, but that, among | with whom he had formerly consorted.” Si 

the Bedford Square uncles, there was a surly old | Hammond could not but agree with him. It was 
bachelor, as stiff in Toryism as the clay of his | a very serious advantage to him indeed! Mor 
Lincolnshire estate could make him, who had been | espeoially when the old gentleman discovered that 
toasting Billy Pitt in crusty old port till his tem- | there were six evenings in the week to be devoted 
per resembled his potations. During “ poor Sid- | to backgammon, and one to family-prayers, in 
ney’s” youthful infatuation in the Taunton set, | which his nephew’s services as reader, had become 


old Bob Hammond was never known to name him 


> 


otherwise than “my ass of a nephew ;” nor was 
it till he had persisted, for a series of years, in 


calling in Bedford Square every time the crusty | 


old port and the gout got the better of the crusty 
old gentleman, (who pleaded guilty to the Income- 
tax Commissioners to the possession of eight thou- 
sand per annum,) that he was induced to admit of 
his nephew, that, if 
“ Thebes did his weak unknowing youth engage, 
He chooses Athens in his riper age.” : 


indispensable, so that the Tory proselyte had no 
| longer a minute any more than an opinion he could 
_ call his own. 

Strange to tell, no sooner had the old gentleman 
squabbled and lectured his submissive nephew into 
| the adoption of his principles than he seemed t 
_ grudge them as though they were too good for him; 
_ for he lectured and squabbled quite as much now 
| that poor Sidney was bowing the knee to Baal by 
his side, as when he had withheld his worship. 
| He was so little pleased to see an indigent kinsman 


Sidney was now all for Bloomsbury and the | enjoying the excellent political faith which was 
Heaven-born minister ; and Bloomsbury accepted | the best to be had for love or money, by himself, 
its proselyte. | a man of ten thousand a-year, that he made the 

Had old Robert resided on Paddington Green | new faith as irksome to his neophyte as lay in his 
instead of in Bedford Square, his prudent nephew | power ; and, if poor Sidney did but repeat few 
would have found it equally convenient to “drop | of the dogmas conned out of his book, would tem 
in” at the testy old gentleman's Sunday dinner- | short round upon him with inquiries of “ what the 
time, and fight over the debates of the week ; al- | devil he should know about the matter?” 
lowing himself constantly to be defeated by his Still, his cross must be borne. Sidney Hane 
host, fencing with the arguments of Pitt, (which | mond had left himself nothing for it but submit 
fitted him much as the seven-league boots of the sion. In betaking himself to Toryism and Bet 
ogre fitted Hop-o'-my-Thumb, because they pos- | ford Square, he had burnt his ships and blown Up 
sessed the magic faculty of contracting to the size | the bridge behind him. His hopes and fears, 
of the meanest capacity ;) and, having suffered | the whole future of his worthless existence, we 
himself to be gradually converted by the zeal of now invested in the contingencies of a last will sad 
the heirless uncle, he followed up his game by re- | testament ; and he must not, in a fit of petulanct, 
nouncing such of his former high associates as had | blow over his house of cards. 
ee pores trouble of re him. With| Byron has assured us, that— 

object in view as eirship of eight | “ ae 7 

thousand per annum, it was worth his while. to hie league) tom ellie _ 
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but there is a tortoise-like longevity in elderly | has luckily fallen vacant in his department ;—-an 


relatives, 

« Like to a step-dame or a dowager 
Long-withering out a young man’s revenue ;”— 
withering it out, in fact, till the said young man 
becomes old in his turn. Sidney Hammond, accord- 
ingly, waited and waited, with his hopes deferred 
and heart sick, watching the bilious complexion 
and palsied hand of the old man; who, in return, 
watched his watchfulness with unsuspected shrewd- 
ness. Though old and infirm, the Bloomsbury 





all-but sinecure,—attendance six hours or so a-day 
five times a-week at the Treasury, and a salary of 
two hundred a-year !—just the sort of thing which 
you were telling me the other day formed the 
limit of your wishes ; and I can tell you, Sir, that 
though he presses it on your acceptance, there are 
two hundred names on his list of men highly re- 
commended to him for clerkships !” 

Sidney Hammond’s heart swelled within him! 
For so many years past had he considered himself 


uncle was sufficiently widely awake to discrimi- | on the brink of eight thousand a-year, that at 
nate between the adulation of a legacy-hunter, and | nine-and forty to find himself rated at the value 


the vigilance of kinsmanly regard. 


For Sidney | of a clerkship of two hundred, was almost an in- 


was not a solitary adulator. “ Where the carcase | sult.—Nevertheless, small as was the salary, it con- 
is, there shall the vultures be gathered together ;” | siderably exceeded the modicum into which his own 
and there were divers pitiful fellows besides the | income had dwindled ; and even had the offer been 
seedy nephew, who gecommodated their ambitious | more modest, he felt that to refuse a favour pro- 


appetite to the meagre fare of the invalid and his | 


stuffy apartments. 

Among these, was a man, high in the councils of 
the king, (who was now once more exercising his 
regal functions and presiding over the terrors of 
the war raging between England and France, ) and, 
despite of the sanguinary and tumultuous nature 
of those councils, what is called a saint. In the 
intervals of official labour, however, he made it an 
act of charity to bestow his tracts and company on 
the old valetudinarian, with whom he had become 
accidentally acquainted in the course of his public 
career; and of all his rivals, this was the man 
most feared and loathed by Sidney Hammond. 
There was something feline in his sleekness and 
meekness, which roused the kindred mistrust of 
the legacy-hunter. 

One day, having surprised his Whitehall com- 
petitor at the close of a visit to the sick man, 
(which had evidently been long and soothing, for 





vided for him by his uncle; such as it was, might 
perhaps deprive him of more important benefits. It 
was difficult, however, to assume the air of radiant 
gratitude expected at his hands. 

“For my part,” faltered the old man, “I know 
not how to be sufficiently thankful to my illus- 
trious friend for his kind and noble consideration 
of me and mine. To my thinking, there cannot 
be a more decided proof of greatness of mind, than 
the acuteness of observation which led him to dis- 
cover, without a hint on our part, the necessities 
of a perfect stranger.” 

Sidney Hammond longed to be affronted, and 
explode.—But a legacy-hunter may be defined, 
according to Champfort’s definition of a courtier, 
“homme sans Aumeur et sans honneur ;” and it 
was his cue to submit. 

“So judicious, moreover,” observed the old gen- 
tleman, “to secure for you not only an increase 
of income, but an occupation for your time. He 


there was a book of sermons, with certain leaves | has probably noticed the quantity of leisure you 
folded down, on the table between them, and the | have on your hands, as proved by the frequency of 
high sharp nose of the official was still bestridden | your visits here ; and has wisely decided that it is 
by spectacles as though he had been reading to the | as great an act of Christian charity to provide 
invalid, ) scarcely had he taken his glozing soft- | 
voiced leave, when the old gentleman, turning ab- | 


tuptly to Sidney, suddenly addressed him :— 
“That is a godly and a tender-hearted man, if 
ever there breathed one!” said he. “ He has 
pointed out to me, my dear nephew, circumstances 
concerning you which I own had escaped my at- 
tention. From your frugal habits of life, and 





work for an idle man in this dissolute metropolis, 
where 
Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do, 

as to augment your means of worldly comfort.” 

Sidney Hammond sighed deeply as he tried to 
infuse proper ardour into his acknowledgments. 
Toa man hungering after a fat legacy, it was a 


shabby appearance, (you will excuse my coming | hard thing to be belaboured by so meagre a bene- 
to the point,) he is convinced you are in less pros- | fit; but alas! his future fortunes depended on his 


perous circumstances than your friends could de- 
sire.” 

A flush to which they had been long unaccus- 
tomed overspread the sallow features of Sidney 
Hammond. Was it possible that the man he had 
suspected of secretly undermining his prospects, 
had done him so good a turn as recommend his 
necessities to the sympathy of his rich uncle ; and 
was old Hammond about to make a settlement 
upon him at last ? 

“With a degree of consideration, for which I 
‘an never sufficiently thank him,” resumed the 
qerulous treble of the old man, “he has conse- 
quently offered me for you, an appointment which 


| 





grateful acceptance, At all events, the duties im- 
posed on him by his new place exonerated him 
from one-half of his attendance upon his uncle ; 
and of two disagreeable things, it was less laborious 
to sign his name three thousand times a-day on 
Government paper, than listen for the three-thou- 
sandth to the history of the ailments and infirmi- 
ties of Robert the Endless. 

In spite of his good wishes, however, the vale- 
tudinarian went ailing and wailing on ; and the 
office which Sidney Hammond fancied himself to 
be accepting for a term of months, had galled and 
thwarted him for years; when by the blessing of 
Providence, a severe winter set in ;—the price of 
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coals rose, quicksilver fell ;—and with it, the | 
wealthy old bachelor of Bedford Square. 

On receiving the intimation of his decease early 
one January morning from his uncle's apothecary, 
who had been sent for in the night, and as his note 
expressed it, “only to find the vital spark ex- 
tinct,”—Sidney Hammond hastily accoutred him- 
self in the customary suit of solemn black, which + 





SKETCHES IN TEXAS. 


consideration of the trouble certain to accrue to 
him from such a trust, and of the liberal kindness 
with which he had studied the interests of the 
Hammond family, by bestowing a suitable pro. 
vision on his dear nephew, he was, moreover, con- 
stituted residuary legatee: and had Sidney pre. 
sumed to resent this most Christian-like distriby. 
tion of the family property, he must have been an 


he had kept by him for twelve years past, to be in | ungrateful fellow ;—for so far from omitting his 
readiness to express his grief for his departed kins- | name from the will, his affectionate uncle had be. 
man, even till the cut thereof reminded the looker- | queathed him £200 as a mark of attachment, in 


on, more distinctly than pleasingly, of the exploded | 
fashion of the last century ;—and hurried to Bed- | 
ford Square. 

His official patron, however, was there before | 
him ; looking like a walking Book of Lamentations, | 
and sadly inclined to expatiate, in lengthier prose 
than could be acceptable to the next of kin toa 
wealthy defunct awaiting the opening of a will, 
upon the transient nature of sublunary things.— 
Nay, there was a third person on the spot, with 
whose presence he could have equally dispensed ; 
—the man of business of his late uncle,—the cus- 
todian of his testamentary dispositions,—being no 
other than the individual who had apptized him at 
Ranelagh, three-and-twenty years before, of Miss 
Hardingston’s illness ; and who, having put away 
boyish things for the realities of life, was now one | 
of the leading solicitors of the day. 





addition to one of twenty mourning rings! 

Poor Sidney !—poor old Sidney !—In this in. 
stance, the Surfaceites had been two to one against 
him !—This last and worst disappointment occa- 
sioned a severe attack of nervous fever; which 
brought down his grey hairs in sorrow, not to the 


| grave, but the ground ; adding a caoutchouc wig 


to the number of his grievances. He survived, 
however, till within the last few years. Many of 
our readers must have noticed a spare, meagre, 
fractious official, whose deafness and blindness 
rendered him, till a short time ago, one of the 
many public nuisances of the Treasury. In his 
efforts to appear twenty years younger and more 
active than he really was, his blunders were inces- 
sant. Just, however, as the spruce, well-brushed, 


_ but nearly imbecile old clerk, was on the point of 


being superannuated, he died suddenly of a cramp 


Let us spare our readers the recital of the will ; | in the stomach, from attempting to eat an ice at 
for it is tedious enough to listen to the technicali- | Graup’s among his younger colleagues, when a hot 
ties of such instruments, even when we trust to | jelly would have been mofe suitable to his years 
find our names therein inscribed, in a manner sa- | and the weather. 
tisfactory to our sense of personal merit. Suffice “From loveless youth to unrespected age,” 
it that, after a preamble of the lengthiest, during from unrespected age to an unlamented grave, was 
the reading of which Sidney Hammond’s ears be- | only a natural progress for the shallow egotist, 
came of the colour of red sealing-wax with excite- | who had commenced life with good abilities, a good 
inent, the late “ Ropert Dewan Hammonp of Puc- reputation, and sufficientfortune. But he had lived 
kerfen Hall, Lincolnshire, being in a sound state | for shadows,—with shadows,—deaf to the severer 
of body and mind, did appoint his illustrious friend truths of life, and inaccessible to its more solid 
the official, sole executor of that his last will and pleasures ; till at the close of life, there was not 6 
testament ; whereby was bequeathed to him the human soul,—no, not even the Temple laundress, 
whole estate of the testator, real and personal, in who laid out his remains,—to shed a tear over the 


trust for the charities afterwards enumerated.” In 


unregretted disciple of SurFacetsm ! 


TEXIANA. 


RIDES, RAMBLES, AND 


SKETCHES IN TEXAS. 


BY CHARLES HOOTON, ESQ. 


(Continued from page 192 of oar March Number.) 


Havine already mentioned the bowie-knife as 
not only so common, but so formidable a weapon 
both in Texas and the whole South-west, the reader 
will, perhaps, not be displeased to hear a little more 
of it; the various tragical hand-to-hand exploits, 
which have been from time to time performed even 
amongst the “highest circles” of that quarter of 
the world, through its agency, having conferred 
upon it a degree of bloody and horrible distinction 
never yet acquired by many of its elder brethren 
of the same craft. Let it not, however, be regarded 





altogether in the light of an engine of human 


slaughter ; since, in many other respects, it is one of 
the most useful of articles tothe settler and frontuer> 
man. Like the Highlander’s skien dhu, the same 
blade which this morning, perhaps, was buried t 
the hilt in the body of an enemy, or, it may be, of 8 
friend with whom its owner had a “ difficulty,” will 
also serve to-night to carve the venison for suppé?— 
to skin and cut up the hunter’s game—to 

hooks from the gullets of ponderous red fish, whe® 
its master goes a-fishing ; or to supply any other 
need, no matter how small, (if not too small for # 
own size, ) for which a knife can possibly be req 
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In short, Butler has accurately pre-described its | when secretly, either in a narrow pocket purposely 
various uses, aided, no doubt, by a wonderful spirit | made down the straight part of the trousers’ thigh, 
of poetical prophecy, in the following charming so that the bending of the body is not incommoded 


portrait of the dagger of his “Sir Knight :”— 


It was a serviceable dudgeon, 

Either for fighting or for drudging. 

When it had stabbed, or broke a head, 

It would scrape trenchers, or chip bread ; 
Toast cheese or bacon, though it were 

To bait a mouse-trap, ’twould not care. 


Some of the tribe, nevertheless, are too exalted 
for these menial offices, and imbued with a spirit 


who hold nothing worthy of themselves but “ glo- 
rious war ;” and would rather rust in sulky repose 
for ever, than:for an instant condescend even to 
think of becoming useful in any other and probably 
better capacity. But Captain Marryat has given 
us the whole history of the parentage and uses of 
the bowie-knife. 

I have heard it stated that a blow from one, well 
wielded, is sufficient to break a man’s arm. Cer- 
tain it is, that I have myself seen skulls of Mexi- 
cans brought from the battle-ground of San Jacinto, 
on which Texas gained her independence, that were 
cleft nearly through the thickest part of the bone 
behind, evidently at one blow, and with sufficient 
force to throw out extensive cracks like those of a 
starred glass. This is more true to fact than com- 
plimentary to Mexican valour. At the same time, 
it proves that old adages may occasionally be mis- 
taken. “ He that fights and runs away” does not 
always “ Jive to fight another day.” Colonel Bowie 
went to Texas during the troubles which preceded 
the independence of that country, and was lying 
sick in bed at the fortress of the Alamo when, on the 
6th of March, 1836, it was stormed by Santa Anna, 
and taken. Bowie was murdered there upon his 
pillow.—The hand that formed the dreadful knife 
could no longer wield it. The celebrated Colonel 
Crocket of Tennessee—of whose unmatched hunt- 








nor the weapon discovered ; or in a similar casing 
down the back between the shoulders. It is hence 
considered by some individuals as sufficiently indi- 


cative of evil intentions on the part of an opponent, 
if, in the event of a warm dispute, or of presumed 
offence given, you see him pretend to scratch the 
back of his head, or make any other equally gen- 
teel and polite attempt to conduce to his own per- 


sonal comfort and private satisfaction, in that sig- 
akin to that of many heroic men in our own times, | 


nificant and suspicious region of a loafer’s earthly 


| tenement of clay. 


Besides the free use of the Bowie knife, another 


peculiar characteristic of the state of refinement 


and social intercourse amongst the people of this 


| country is, their inveterate habit of swearing and 


cursing. I say peculiar, because though no unusual 
thing elsewhere, yet its very excess, its depth and 
recklessness, constitute its singleness and singularity 
there. To return to my personal adventures :— 
Scarcely had we been located many hours, after 
our arrival, in the habitation of an English lady, 
(Mrs S.,) whose husband was then in England on 
business, than accounts began to pour upon us of 
the unhealthiness of the climate ; and no trifling 
fund of anticipatory pity was exhausted upon us 
for the disappointments and miseries which we all 
were doomed to endure. The almost inevitable 
fatality of the main-land, and of those parts of the 
interior most particularly—Brazoria and the Bra- 
zos for instance—where at present the greatest 
quantity of cotton is produced, was strongly dwelt 
upon : unless the northern emigrant who purposed 
settling on the land had taken the precautionary 
measure of becoming “ acclimated” by a year or 
so’s residence on the island. ° : 
Notwithstanding all this, we could not believe. 
The books said otherwise. ° , : 
Perhaps Messrs. Newell, Lawrence, and Kennedy, 


ings and bear-excursions few readers but must have | who know so well the healthful properties and the 
a vivid recollection—also fell in the battle of the | virtues of Texan air, will endeavour to reconcile 


Alamo, The authorities say he was found almost 
buried amid the corses of Mexican soldiers whom 
he had slain before he himself fell. 

Perhaps I ought scarcely to have mentioned this 
circumstance, which is to be found in most his- 
tories ; only, that I wished to add to it the pleas- 
lng fact, that Crocket’s favourite watch, which he 
had disposed of to a gentleman in the States during 
his lone tramp through prairie and forest to the 
Texan frontier, was recently, and with generous 
consideration, returned to the Colonel’s widow, 
when the possessor, for the first time, heard of his 


Although the act of carrying arms in secret is 
held to be illegal, yet it is quite general, I believe, 


unless perhaps with the immediate inhabitants of | 


4 tolerably-well populated town. They are gen- 
erally at hand in the majority of stores,—in liquor 
thops either placed under the counter, or more 
usually behind the bar upon the wall, within reach 
of the individual attending, and immediately before 
the eyes of the customer. When openly carried, 
the knive is in a sheath attached to a body belt ; 





these facts to the satisfaction of that public whom 
hitherto they have so woefully misled. At the same 
time, the charges of doctors (eight in ten at least 
of whom never had their diplomas) are most enor- 
mous. It is no uncommon thing to hear a labour- 
ing man state something to the effect that,—“ It’s 
of no use working here ; for if one contrives to save 
seventy or eighty dollars beforehand, and then 
gets ‘chill-and-fever’ for two or three weeks, it all 
goes in physic, and then one’s just as forward as 
when one started.” 

And such, in fact, is the case. While patients 
decline in purse, doctors acquirea highly -healthy ac- 
tion of the same vital organ: and though hundreds 
of the medically advised drop into their graves, I do 
not believe that Galveston Island can yet boast of 
containing the honoured bones of one solitary me- 
dical adviser, Like tarantulas, they can kill any- 
body except themselves. Should the inquisitive 
and curious reader wish to know why they enpe- 
cially contrive to escape, while other people are 
seized ; I reply, Because they supply themselves, 
out of the pockets of their patients, with innumer- 
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able comforts and conveniences calculated in that 
climate to mitigate or ward off disease, which the 
poor suffering patients, who have to work for their 
living, cannot, in nineteen cases out of twenty, sup- 
ply themselves with. Individually, I was cognizant 
of the fact, that a common seaman before the mast 
was charged by one of these biting prussic-acid | 
rascals no less a sum than seventy dollars—about | 
£14 English—for somewhere near three-weeks' at- 
tendance, draughts and boluses included! Jack, 








SKETCHES IN TEXAS. 


tion, young Tom—contrived a plan of escape from 
the ship altogether. At midnight they executed 
it so well, that, by getting on board a fisherman, 
bound towards Houston, they were sailing up 
Buffalo Bayou before the old skipper of the Francis 
knew where to look for them. YoungTom 

however, a grand mistake. He left, in the hurry, 
his trunk on the wharf; and when he next heard 
of it, it was found to have nothing inside, although 
it was quite full of new clothes when he left it 


however—( Tom, I ought to say, for that was his | there! Tom Allen and Harry obtained employ. 
name,—Tom Allen, a Scot)—Tom swore he would | ment in the construction of a boat for some settler 
never pay it; and Texan society may confidently | upon the Bayou ; while young Tom (who even. 
repose its faith in his promise : he is sure to keep | tually left his bones to bleach and dry in Galveg. 
it, for the best of reasons,—because he never could | ton sand, under circumstances of a very pitiable 


siti Me 
= hc nee <~ 
i i a gaa a Fi Bie 
. cel tent se ult Ae ‘ 


pay. Incidentally, I may give a sketch of this 
man’s career in Galveston. He was a seaman on 
board the ship Francis, in which we left England, | 
and was, beyond comparison, the most able naviga- 
tor on board. He had been to almost all parts of 
the known world,—had fought as a pirate amongst 
the Turks,—and had every nook and corner of the 
earth beneath his eye far more clearly than many 
a well-schooled student at twenty, with all his 
globes, his geographies, and his tutors. The Cap- 
tain quarrelled with Tom on the voyage, because 
Tom grumbled at short commons and no grog. A 


nature) rambled off over the prairte in quest of 


adventures and a living, and finally got elected to 


|_ the office of cow-herd to a gentleman squatter, who, 


after the accustomed Texan fashion, never paid 
him a penny for his service. 

Tom Allen, that hardy seaman,—he it was who 
was suspended by ropes for half-a-day together, 
with his lower extremities dangling in the sea, 
while he fixed our jury-rudder, after getting 
aground, as before related; and that at a time 
when every other man on board positively refused 
to do it, from dread of sharks which abound in the 





regular cat-and-dog, or dog-and-badger life did | Gulf ;—Tom Allen, I repeat, soon fell sick ; and 
they, in consequence, lead of it, until our passage | subsequently, after the departure of the old ship 
was concluded. The Captain used to threaten to | for England, was brought down to the island 
shoot Tom through the head ; a threat to which | more dead than alive. Then it was that he swal- 
Tom replied, by coolly reminding the old skipper, | lowed, in the course of so brief a period, seventy 
that “two could play at that game.” As, in truth, | dollars’ worth of doctor. After that he got into 
they could, had it been tried ; for the latter had | the dock-yard ; and in case the intermittent fever 
too much of the old pirate in him not to keep a | does not cause his promotion to heaven, or his de- 
“bosom friend ” of that kind with him ever after | gradation to the other place, I should feel inclined 
hostilities commenced. When we arrived in port, | to conclude that, in the long-run, he is destined to 
and the cargo was begun to be unladen, Tom dis- | become a shining light, a sort of sea gem, upon the 


covered various casks of bottled London porter | naval arm of Texas. 


stowed away in the hold, belonging to his old 


The reason why all that low, flat portion of the 


enemy, the Captain. This was a glorious revela- | main-land, before alluded to, should not only be 


tion. He now determined to be revenged for the | 
short allowance and grog-stopping, to which the | 
crew had been subjected at sea, by discussing this | 


identical porter while engaged with the rest of the 
men in unlading. He accordingly broke open 
the casks, took out the bottles, knocked the necks 
off, and drank the contents along with his com- 
rades, singing out—“ yeo, oh—oh,—he—ave—oh!” 
all the while, to divert the attention of the first 
mate, who stood at the head of the hatchway on 
deck, superintending the delivery of those portions 
of the cargo taken from below. By afternoon, all 
the men below (in the hold) were gloriously drunk, 
and, long before sunset, totally unable to work. 
The mate found fault,—Tom grew rebellious and 
independent : the men backed him up, and even- 
tually a desperate and bloody fray took place on 
the wharf, in which Tom was worsted, and for 
which he was afterwards lugged off to prison. On 
the following day he was tried and convicted in a 
tolerably heavy fine ; which being paid out of his 
wages, left him at liberty again, and he returned 
to the ship. That same night, however, he and 
two others—one, the cook, named Harry, and the 
other, another Tom, a ship-boy, called, for distinc- 


less salubrious than the island,—and indeed that 
its unhealthiness should increase in some giveD 
ratio to its distance from the sea, is plain enough. 
It is almost entirely attributable to the fact, of its 
being less under the influence of those fine ses 
breezes which almost constantly blow from the 
south,—tempering the burning atmosphere as they 
pass,—conferring most life where most strong, but 
dying away altogether long before they have 
reached a hundred miles inland ; and thus leaving 
the dead, swampy level to reek and steam in § 
sweltering calm, and under an almost vertical su, 
between which and the rank earth below, perhaps 
not once a-month is seen a single passing 
To any man who knows what kind of soil and 
temperature are required for a good rice-land, the 
simple fact, that all these levels and bottoms a 
considered eminently fitted for the cultivation of 
that hot-and-wet growing grain, will suffice as 
more than necessary proof of its generally total 
unfitness as a location for emigrants from any tem 
perate region, and most especially for the nativ® 
of such a climate as this of Great Britain. 

Any person rising from the perusal of such works 





as Mr. Kennedy's, would naturally conclude, thst 
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an emigrant had nothing to do but select his loca- 
lity in any part of this paradise he pleased, and 

t down upon it in the same conscious security 
as though he were going upon the occupancy of a 
new farm in his own straggling parish. 

One would be inclined to take it for granted, that 
a horse with a man on his back, may travel from 
Arkansas to Coahuila, and from Galveston to Santa 
Fé, without risk or peril from either biped, quad- 
ruped, centipede, or snake. 

So far, however, from this facility of location in 
the “ Garden” of Texas being matter of fact, the 
truth is, that a tolerably round party, well armed, 
accoutred, and provisioned, is required, eren with 
absolute safety to go and look at it. 
tions are necessary, both for mutual protection 
and the sustentation of life in that wilderness of 
sweets,—that land flowing with milk and honey ! 

It was in consequence of this insecurity, arising 
from the unpopulated and unsettled state of the 
country, that several gentlemen, both English and 
American, joined the recent celebrated Texan 
Santa FE “tRapDING”’ Expepition, by way of 
escort, and were afterwards captured by the Mexi- 
cans, deprived of their arms, papers, and beasts of 
burden, and marched barefoot some thousands of 
miles down to the city of Mexico ; where those that 
survived this perilous journey were subjected to 
every indignity and barbarity that the low revenge 
of Santa Anna ( Presidentof Mexico) could suggest ; 
and in the end barely escaped with their lives. When 
in Galveston I was invited to join the party which 
was then in course of formation: but independent- 
ly of other minor considerations, I ascertained so 
much concerning its outfitting, as left no doubt 
whatever on my mind, that something else besides 
trading in the ordinary way for Mexican bullion 
and peltries was in contemplation; and hence 
luckily declined to form one of the number. The 
assertion that hostilities of any kind were medi- 
tated has, I am aware, been strongly denied by the 
Texans since the total failure of the expedition 
itself; but assuredly —whatever might be the 
meaning of the leaders and captains, there were 
many amongst them who conceived it at least 
within the bounds of possibility that a Jeetle plun- 
der might by chance happen to be brought back 
again. Mr. Kendall, one of the editors of the 


§ New Orleans Picayune newspaper,—having ob- 


tained all necessary passports, &c., from the Mexi- 
can Consul in New Orleans, to enable him to 
penetrate into Mexico with security, joined the 
Expedition because of the protection it afforded in 
passing through the whole extent of the Texan 
Péradise against wild Indians, roving Mexican 
marauders, and other nameless dangers. He, 

with the greater part of the band, fell into 
the hands of the Mexicans before they reached 

Fé, and performed the journey to Mexico 
‘s above stated. His passports afforded him no 
Protection :—they were violently taken from him, 
tnd, in conjunction with all other papers found 
® the persons of individuals forming the party, 
vere burned before their faces in the public square. 
binee his return home, that gentleman has pub- 

some highly interesting and vivid sketches 
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beth of inland Texan scenery, and of the melan- 
choly march to Mexico, with the adventures that 
attended it. One of them, both for its brevity and 
its strikingly Mexican character, I may venture 
to relate ; premising only that Salezar mentioned 
in the extract, was captain of the prisoners’ escort. 
Mr. Kendall says,—“ As we were about starting, 
after the events I have just detailed,a man named 
John M‘Allister, a native of Tennessee, and of an 
excellent family, complained that one of his ancles 
was sprained, and that he could hardly walk. He 
was nearly lame in the other ancle, and could never 
walk without limping. On starting, he was allow- 
_ed to get into a cart which had been employed to 
carry some of the more feeble of our men; but 
finding it too heavy loaded, after being a mile on 
_ the road he was ordered out and told to limp along 
the best way he could. Salezar had frequently told 
_ those who were unable to keep up that he would 
| shoot them rather than have the march delayed. 
Although he had already struck and severely beat 
several of the sick and more unfortunate, we could 
not believe him brute enough to murder a man in 
cold blood, whose only crime was that he was 
lame; but in this we were mistaken. On being 
driven from the cart, M‘Allister stated his inability 
to proceed on foot. Salezar told him to hurry on, 
Again the unfortunate man declared himself ut- 
terly unable to walk, and this in the presence of half 
a dozen of his comrades. The worse than brutal 
captain, now wound up toa pitch of fury, com- 
manded him to follow the cart or he would order 
him to be shot. ‘Then shoot!’ said M‘Allister, 
throwing open his blanket, ‘and the sooner the 
better!’ Salezar took him at his word; and a 
single ball sent as brave a man as ever trod the 
earth into eternity. His ears were then cut off, his 
blanket and pantaloons stripped from him, and 
his body thrown by the road-side as food for the 
wolves!” 

The reader will, after this, agree with me that 
I have since had good cause to congratulate my- 
self on not having saddled a mule or a mustang, 
(wild horse,) and joined the expedition to Santa 
Fé. He will also conclude, that settling in the 
richest and only (to northern people) valuable— 
because only healthy—part of this magnificent 
country, is not quite such an easy, quiet, pleasant 
summer-day’s job as some writers, who have never 
tried it, would fain persuade their more uninformed 
countrymen that it is. High time enough, indeed, 
will it be to invite poor emigrants into these flowery 
wastes when the government of the country pos- 
sesses something like power and means to protect 
them when there. 

Connected with matters of a sanatory nature, I 
must not forget to add that Mr. Kennedy has men- 
tioned the existence in Galveston of a General Hos- 
pital for the reception of the sick. Whether it be 
a junior St. Bartholomew’s, or a Guy’s, we are not 
informed ; nor did I ever ascertain whether any 
saint in the calendar had or had not any patronage 
over it. Of this fact I am certain: that, as the 
juveniles of Cocaigne have it, it was a “ regular 
Guy” to look at. A mile and a half from any 








human habitation, it stood alone in the desert-—~ 
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dead, silent, and seemingly aloof from all living 
and active Christian sympathy. It was nothing 
more than a long and ordinary weather-boarded 
and shingled house, one storey high, raised on cedar 
blocks, about two or three feet from the ground, 
with two windows in front, a door in the middle, 
and a flight of four or five wooden steps by which 
to communicate within and without. On one side 
it looked out upon a landscape of wild sea swamp, 
covered with hundreds of shrieking and screaming 
aquatic birds; while an old and ruined wooden 
fort, combined with the wrecks of once-gallant 
sailing vessels now fast embedded in the sands of 





the bay, formed the background. On the other 
hand, the prospect was that of a wide flat wilder- 
ness of sandy shore, upon which the breakers of 





the gulf, whether at ebb or flow of tide, were ever- 
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To return to my story :—Out of the thirty jp. 
dividuals who went out in the same vessel with 
myself, not more than three entertained, for a mo, 
ment, any other views than those of obtaining land 
either by purchase or through the medium of th 
government grants; of squatting upon it, and be. 
coming, for the remainder of their natural lives, 
good citizens of the new republic. Look at th 
result! Of all this number, Nor one succeeded jn 
effecting the object for which he had left home ang 
country, crossed thousands of miles of ocean, anj 
gone to Texas. Before Christmas of the same yea 
some of them had returned home or gone into the 
United States ; some were dying, some dead, anj 
some almost perishing from sheer want, either be. 
cause they could get nothing to do, or were too sick 
and reduced to work at all ; and some others, alas 


lastingly casting the foam of their madness, and | were imprisoned upon the island merely because, 
chanting to the ears of the poor, sick, and dying | their resources being completely exhausted, they 


within, day and night, the doleful and solemn song 
of eternity. 

Would that I could now lay before the reader a 
drawing, made hy my own hand, of this veritable 
hospital, as it stood at midsummer in the year of 
our Lord 1841! It now lies before me, and calls 
vividly to recollection many a mad hunting-expe- 
dition, many a “wild-goose chase” in reality ; 
many a desperate fishing-bout, and many a sad 
musing melancholy walk that I have had with 
some now dead, within the reach of its dreary and 
fevered eye! Ruin and wreck are peinful land- 
marks; but somehow that poor hospital—that 
shell of misery—that great coffin of the unburied 
dead—seen over the prairie from afar, was to me, a 
rambler in the waste, a far more melancholy land- 
mark than either wreck or ruin. 

Towards the maintenance of this deplorable cari- 
cature, every emigrant is compelled to contribute 
one dollar, payable to the mayor of the city. In 
default of this, the captain of the vessel in which 
such emigrant arrived, is held liable ; and is, far- 
ther, empowered to detain the baggage of passen- 
gers until the “hospital-money” shall be paid. 
Even a regular citizen and inhabitant of Texas, 
coming from a visit to the United States, or any 
foreign country, is obliged to pay this tribute over 
again, as often as he goes away and returns.* 

Bilious fevers, of different degrees of intensity ; 
ague and fever, producing irrecoverable prostra- 
tion of the system, delirium, and eventually death ; 
with cholera in different mitigated stages, consti- 
tute the general diseases in Texas of a formidable 
character. At the town of Houston, which is ad- 

mirably situated in a swamp, the latter malady 
most extensively prevails ; and numbers die there 
every season. 


had not left the means wherewith to get away. 

When occasion shall call for the relation of som 
of their stories more in detail, the public wil! per. 
ceive how easily, and by what a rapid process of 
transition, the earthly paradise of a couple of o. 
tavo volumes may be converted, by disease ani 
anxiety, into a bodily and mental pandemonium, 
May I never again see such ruin of body and for. 
tune, such wreck of heart, as it was my fate w 
witness in Texas ! 

Acting upon the medical advices of the people 
with whom chance brought me into contact, in 
conjunction with the practical lessons taught m 
by a few weeks’ experience, I soon resolved tor 
main (at least for the present) in the island ;—t 
abandon all immediate intentions of penetrating 
into the interior, to await the result of farthe 


| knowledge ; and profit, if possible, by the exper: 


ences of those who, in this particular, were mor 
sanguine and venturous than myself. Accori- 
ingly,—while the various members of our emi- 
grant party were dispersed far and wide, some 
one way and some in another,—I myself renteds 
cottage, with a large enclosure of garden grounds 
tached, about half a mile from the “ city,” and upo 
the border of a large bayout about half way actos 
the island, between the Bay and the Gulf. Som 
two or three weeks previous to my entry upon % 
this cottage had been fairly lifted off its found 
tions by a tremendous “ norther,” and carried’ 
couple of yards backwards ; but deposited aga® 
upon the ground as level and uninjured as befor 
It consisted of two large rooms, open to the ridg 
inside, and constructed with the doors and wi 
dows opposite each other, north and south, for t 
benefit of the air. Daylight shone here and the 





through the cracks and ill-fitting joints of 











* Our contributor’s description of this forlorn hospital is highly graphic ; but we must be just. There might » 


Worse institutions in a new colony than this; and of the tax for its support, until other means are found for ite 
provement and proper maintenance, we must entirely approve. The alleged overcharges of the doctors 


mys | rare doubly necessary ; 


and its spectral exterior has nothing to do with its interior 


+ A bayou (or brou, as it is pronounced) is a long, narrow, and tortuous water-course, like a nataral ea 


which derives its origin from the sea, and 


runs inland like a small river, to the length, not unfrequently, of a 


miles. One of these completely separates Galveston island, and is pretty deep. Numerous others, generally forts 
ble, intersect it in all directions, and render travelling a rather embarrassing business to any individ 


quainted with their position and depths. 


They abound with small fish and crabs, and, consequently, are the 


resort of all descriptions of wading birds, which afford such excellent sport to the fowler. 
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Jank walls; and on the beams and rafters which 
supported the shingled roof, various colonies of a 
‘vantic sort of wasp had established their home- 
steads in the shape of large masses of mud filled 
with’ holes of a geometrical figure, like those of 
a honeycomb. Mice also had built their nests 
on the cross-timbers ten or twelve feet from the 
eround ; and a small republic of fierce and war- 
like rats had additionally declared their indepen- 
dence of the tenant below, and hoisted the liberal 


flag of Rat’s-tail on the roof and upper beams of | 


’ 


| 





the building. Behind was a detached kitchen, | 


which stood about two feet from the ground upon | 


four legs, like a stool. The enclosure in which all | 
this was situated had once been cultivated, but ! 
was now “ an unweeded yarden,’—a waste more | 
rankly luxuriant by far than the open prairie it- | 


self ;—for such all neglected land becomes, after | 


the spade or plough has thrown up hitherto buried | 
soil to the action of the sun and air. Snakes and 
lizards had made their choice dwellings in it, and | 


the melancholy blue marsh-bittern sometimes paid 
it a brief visit of inspection at the hour of twi- 
light. Close behind us, the bayou expanded into 
a large shallow pool, about two feet deep,—one 
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a dry and withered head, yet covered with long black 
hair ; upon which corruption had not taken place, 
owing to the total absence of all moisture and the 
excessive heat of the climate ; but which appeared 
not unlike that of an Egyptian mummy, or the 
preserved head of a New Zealander. <A small but 
horrible kind of land-crab, found amongst these 
arid places, had left the claw-marks of its journey- 
ing to and from the coffin upon the smoothly 
drifted sand; and now and then the filthy car- 
rion-eating turkey-buzzard might be seen hover- 
ing about the place or perching on the top of some 
adjoining wooden tomb. Nothing else of life was 
to be seen from one horizon to the other. The 
waste amid which the corpse lay seemed as dreary 
and as dead as the corpse itself. I turned away 
half heart-sick :—my dog ran towards it, snuffed 
up the air, and turned away also. I believe it lay 
in that exposed manner a week or ten days; when 
some one possessing more respect for the remains 
of man’s mortality than fear of recalling buried 
fever from the grave, placed some thorns upon the 
coffin, and covered the whole up again: though 
still it stood out upon the line of road like a large 
mole-hill. The landscape, I had forgotten to say 


foot of mud and one of water,—which, morning | was embellished from this grave-yard view by a 
and night, and frequently throughout the day | fine prospect of the gallows upon which a “nigger” 
itself, unless too much disturbed by the sports- | had once been hung, I think for murder. With 
man’s gun, was the constant resort of hundreds of | the exception of hemp, all the requisite machinery 
wading and fishing birds of all sizes, from the | was in perfect readiness for the next volunteer. 


| 


snowy crane, whose breadth of pinion is six or 
seven feet, the large blue crane, of still more 


My next-door neighbour in this retreat was 
Major A , a Kentuckian by birth,—a hero of 





ample dimensions, the gigantic wood-ibis, and the | the Revolution, and mayor of the city of Galveston. 


| 


| 


magnificent roseate spoonbill, down through all gra- 
dations of size to some even more diminutive than 


a sparrow. On some low sandhills beyond, our | 
prospect that way was terminated by the melan- | The propinquity of our dwellings soon placed us 
choly remains of an unenclosed grave-yard,—the | 
‘thus helped to beguile many of those tedious and 


remote and barren resting-place of all who fell by 
the pestilent yellow fever, when Galveston was 
visited by it in 1839. Just by way of illustrating 
the indifference which prevails there on this sub- 


ject, as well as what little regard is commonly had | 


to the ordinary observances of decent sepulture, a 
little incident may be mentioned which, at the 
time of its occurrence, shocked my feelings con- 
siderably. At some recent period subsequently to 
the burial of the fevered corses in these dry sand- 
hills, a road had been formed,—not dug, but 
trampled,—across the prairie, and directly through 
the centre of this dreary grave-place, leading to 
the shore of the Gulf. The first time I walked 
elong this track, and was passing between the 
banks formed by the divided ridge of hills, my 
attention was arrested by the appearance of some 
object protruding out of the sand on one side, of a 
‘mewhat unusnal character. On stepping up 
0 it, I found it was no other than the upper 
tnd of a rough coffin, the lid of which had been 
pulled aside by the hand of some one curious 
inthe investigation of nature’s laboratory of de- 


Possessed of all the half-savage characteristics both 
of his origin and of Texan society generally, he yet 
was, both in manners and education, a gentleman. 


upon the footing of familiar acquaintances, and 


listless hours which in a hot climate, and amidst 
a coarse illiterate people, will inevitably steal a 
march upon any man whose tendencies and tastes, 
unluckily, chance to require mental provender 
of a rather more dainty quality than the intel- 


_lects of a population of carpenters, blacksmiths, 
‘and petty shop-keepers, are in general empowered 
_ to furnish. 





“omposition, and there left as too troublesome to | 
be replaced. The loose fine dry sand had run | to fail, I also put in a number of seeds which we 
“own from above, and nearly filled up the vacan- | had brought from the Isle of St. Thomas's, West 
“es of the inside; while, from amidst a mass of | Indies ;—consisting of mangoes, mamme# apple, 
joer grave-clothes and sand intermixed, stared forth | soursops, mespils, shaddocks, and a large brown 


VoL. x.— NO. CXIN1, 


It was, I think, in the “ merry month of May,” 
that I first set to work upon Galveston soil, and 
began to put to the test of practical experiment the 
boasted productiveness of its never-fading gardens. 
“ Nearly every month’’—so writes the Rev. A. B, 
Lawrence's protégé—“can furnish fine lettuce, 
radishes, beets, and peas ; and thus regale the appe- 
tite of the northern traveller, as he arrives on the 
coast in winter, with the luxuries of his own sum- 
mer season.” 

Having got my ground in order, I planted three 
favourite kinds of English peas, Brussels sprouts, 
French beans, parsley, raddishes, carrots, onions, 
garlics, and shallots. Lest, however, these should, 
like many other flattering Texan promises, chance 
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bean which I found growing upon the rocks of the | 


bay. The season being dry—so dry indeed that 
nearly all the wells in the island failed—I had 


these seeds watered with persevering constancy 


SKETCHES IN TEXAS. 


a morning, almost before daylight, they may be 
seen setting out from the town in the greatest of 
all possible hurries, and in distinct droves, towards 
' the prairie-swamps and sides of the bayous,—cajj. 


whenever they required it, but always before sun- ‘ing at every detached settlement in their way, to 


rise and after sunset. Eventually the largest kind 
of pea (which in England grows to an enormous 
size,) grew from three to four inches high, flowered, 
and bore pods little more than an inch long, with 
ohe or two perfectly-matured peasineach. The 
other kinds did not even show their noses above 
ground. While of al/ the other English seeds, as 
well as West Indian, not a single one came up at 
all. 

I re-dug my whole garden, and tried a second 
experiment with sweet-potatoes and water-melons 
of various kinds. These succeeded to admiration ; 
and I had the daily pleasure of seeing my melon 
vines stretching over the soil at the rate of little 
less than a foot in twenty-four hours. 

With great care and attention some two or three 
hundred fine melons were produced and approach- 
ing to ripeness, when, one dire black day,—a day 
that “stands aye accursed in the (gardening) 
calendar’—I betook myself to a deer-hunt some 
twelve or fifteen miles down the island,—was out 
one day and two nights,—and on my return home 
found Gay’s fable of the pig in the tulip-garden 
realized amongst my crop of water-melons. As 
this matter, slight as it may seem, subsequently 
caused my life to be openly threatened, the reader 
will excuse such particulars as it may appear ne- 
cessary to give. 

Any gentleman who happens to be enthusiastic 
in natural history, as displayed in the grunting 
genus of animals, ought to go to Galveston forth- 
with ; since no place can be named where greater 
facilities for study in that particular department 
of science may be enjoyed. Parson Trulliber 
would have been in greater ecstasies there than 
ever he was, even when he pushed his brother 
Adams into the hog-stye, since the pigs are not 
only amazingly numerous, but remarkably acute 
and sharp; and in their industrious researches 
after the various edible delicacies of the island, 
display a degree of sagacity and discernment emi- 


nently calculated to redeem the character of their | 


whole race from that odium of proverbial stupidity 
which, by the common consent of mankind, has 
been fixed upon it. Enjoying, unchecked, the re- 
publican freedom of going at large wherever they 
please, both town and prairie are overrun by num- 
berless herds of them. Useful as aids and assis- 
tants to the turkey-buzzard, in clearing away all 
descriptions of refuse and offal, they likewise exert 
all their powers of nose and teeth, in smelling out 
and destroying snakes of all kinds, which they de- 
vour with surprising avidity. In fact, through 
their instrumentality mainly, is the eastern end 
of the island, upon which the city stands, indebted 
for its comparative freedom from those annoying 
and dangerous reptiles. The pig catches a serpent, 
by placing his foot upon it, and pinning it to the 
ground in the division of his hoof. Both day and 
night do they hunt about, over miles of ground, 
though most generally during the day. Early in 


pick up what may chance to have been throw 





outside the enclosure ;—not omitting to walk into 
' your garden, if entrance can be found, and no hy. 
'man creature can be seen; but carefully abstain. 
| ing from any attempt of the latter kind, should, 
| two-legged enemy, either in trousers or petticoat, 
‘appear to have an eye upon them. In this case, 
they content themselves with a longing peep 
| through the palings, just by way of seeing when 
| your sweet potatoes are likely to be ready, or your 
water-melons getting towards ripe. One very 
large, old sow, in particular, I remember, that 
used to pay a visit to my neighbour, Major A——s 
garden about two o’clock in the morning—lift the 
gate off the latch with her nose, and deliberateiy 
walk in to devour whatever freshly-grown greens 
the Major and his gardener had contrived to raise, 
Our separation-fence was in indifferent repair, and, 
' consequently, I also became occasionally victimised 
‘through the same channel. At first I contented 
myself with driving the pigs out, and securing my 
| fences, but, on the solemn advice of the Mayor, re 
solved afterwards to shoot every pig found within 
my horticultural territory. 

72 ‘em, Hooton!” said the Major, “ shoot 
every one of them, and send me in a piece of the 
pork. I shall do the same thing, and we will at 
least have bacon for our greens, if we can get no- 
thing else.” 

As this advice came from no less a personage 
than the mayor of the city, and-he promised to ste 
me out of all trouble, in case any indictment for 
pig-slaughter should be brought against me, I did 
not, for a moment, hesitate to take it. Still, I 











as loath to get into a “ difficulty,” if it could be 

avoided ; and knowing, at the same time, that pig- 
shooting, in Texas, is about as dangerous a crime 
_to the individual perpetrating it as manslaughter 
or wilful assassination. 

As my melons grew towards ripeness, the temp- 
tation to the enemy without grew greater and 
greater, as evinced in the increased numbers of 
swinish inquiries that were daily and nightly 
made through the apertures of the external fences. 
Still, in spite of all precautions, occasional watchers 
would get in for a few minutes, and retire agai, 
with a charge of buck-shot more than they cal 
culated on. But on that sad and unlucky day ia 
which I left the place to take care of itself for 
while, a whole legion of them took advantage of 
my absence,—wrenched the palings off with their 
flexible snouts, and wére actually revelling 
amongst melons and sweet potatoes, at the idem 
tical time when I returned home. The gardes 
was totally destroyed,—trampled down, eaten, 
grubbed into enormous hills and hollows of life 
less waste, after a fashion that would have 
Abercrombie or Mr. Loudon frantic. 

So intent were many of them upon their feast, 
that I slipped into the house unobserved, 
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e in addition to a charge of shot already in my | mischief than almost anything else that could be 
of fowling-piece, loaded with a pistol-ball and two named. Nay, during the same summer of which 
is @ triangular pieces of rough lead ; being determined | I have been speaking, the shooting of one belong- 
l. to bring down my game, if possible. Major A ing to the French Consul in Houston, under cir- 
to 6 ©=—Sswas looking over his fence, and smiling at these | cumstances similar to those I have detailed, led to 
n preparations as he pointed out to me the principal | a great political difficulty, and at one time rather 
© © offender and ringleader of the herd. It was no | seriously threatened a rupture between the two 
: § other than his night-visiter the old sow. At a /countries! The Texan government, however, 
nt — distance of about thirty yards, she received the | made the amende honorable as well as it could; and 
& — whole contents of the gun upon the side of the _ thus most happily averted what might have proved 
it, - head, or neck, I could not tell which, owing to the | a painful and prolonged warfare between the ad- 
*, — dusk of night which was then approaching. She | vocates of gardens and the numerous and savage 
ep spun round two or three times and fell. I ran | supporters of the constitutional and inalienable 
en into the house for a bowie-knife to finish the busi- | rights of pigs. 

u § ness, but before I could return, she had got up,/ Cats also constituted another terrible source of 
ty — and trotted away. I gave up all attempts at gar- | annoyance and destruction upon our premises, In 

at f dening for the future, and endeavoured to satisfy | consequence of the weather, it is impossible to shut 

-s my feelings of mortification and revenge by shoot- | up your kitchen, or place where meat is kept, even 

he ing every head of swine that came into my waste, | during the night. Our kitchen had a window at 

iy — whether by day or by night. Still, out of at least a each end, both of which were always left open for 

a round dozen that were well shot, I did but succeed the air. The feline tribes in the neighbourhood 

e 5 


in converting one into pork,—a piece of sporting | soon discovered this interesting fact, and made 
i, — experience which warrants me in stating, for the | great profit of it, by nightly devouring our fish 
sed information of old shots in England, that, to kill a and meat, and concluding by licking the dishes off 
ted __ pig by one discharge of powder and lead, is next to the shelves to the floor, and then flying at a mani- 
my — impossible, unless a particular spot can with cer- | acal speed from the clatter of their own raising. 
__ tainty be selected. | It required considerable address to drop upon these 

s It soon afterwards appeared that these proceed- | alert and soft-footed gentry ; especially during the 
ings were creating me no very desirable fame; as | dead of night, when, in white nightcap and bed- 
_ 4m acquaintance of mine who resided in the town | gown, the sportsman has to turn out at a moment's 
called upon me one afternoon for the especial pur- | warning, and creep upon them with sufficient cau- 


BF 


at 








at pose of communicating the information, that the | tion to get within shot. The nights, however, in 
no- owner of a large old sow which had been twice | that climate, can never be called dark, like those 
shot (she was shot once by the major) by me, he | in this country, unless some northern storm be 
age — _— believed, had expressed his fixed intention to shoot | drifting along the sky, in which case they are as 
ste —  mé the first time he happened to see me. Having | black as the bottom of the Dead Sea. In conse- 
for — me reason to repose a little confidence in this quence of this, I could frequently get to one win- 
did _ Texan promise, I thought it quite as well to be on | dow, while some thievish Tom or Tabby was, per- 
LI my guard ; and having occasion that very day to | haps, hesitating suspiciously and reluctantly on 
vet, | 0 into the town, I placed a brace of pistols in my | the sill of the other. By thus shooting through 
ibe | pocket, with the firm resolve to have the first shot | the kitchen, I eventually relieved the neighbour- 
pig- | (if I could get it) in case any one should make a_ hood of some of its finest midnight prowlers, and 
ime | hostile demonstration towards me. Happily, how- | provided many excellent morsels for the buzzards, 
hter Fever, the threat was for once not carried into exe- | which never failed to come and decent! y inter the 
 cution. corpses in their own stomachs. Luckily for the 
mp — _ Redress in any other way for destruction of this | welfare of my face and head of hair, there were 
ani FS kind is totally out of the question ; as, in the first | few or no old maids in Galveston: women being 
sof Fe place, it is impossible to trace individual travelling | so remarkably scarce, that a maid is hardly to be 
htly — ‘wine to their owners ; and, in the next, if that | met in a day’s march ; and widows of any mark or 
ces. could be done, the only answer a man would re- likelihood, are either pestered to death by loafers 
hers ‘elve would be something to the effect that “ he .of all descriptions, or compelled to get married 
raid, Fe should make his fences stronger.” again, if only as a stroke of good policy, and in 
cal Directly or indirectly these filthy animals are | sheer self defence. 
yin the cause of more private animosity and personal ( To be continued. ) 
or 8 
ze of 
pheir 
ling HERO AND LEANDER. (WRITTEN TO ILLUSTRATE A PICTURE. ) 
den- Waar hadst thou been to fame without thy woes, | Dear is this picture—but a deeper gaze 
rden Immortal maiden of the Ocean Tower ! Dwells on the after-vision of affright ;— 
and © would thy classic story all disclose, | That torch not always lent its guiding blaze, 
life- ‘ot longest lingers on the enhanced hour, | Though, ere it faded from his straining sight, 
nade on frenzied billows, vanquish’d by the power Long strove the tempest vainly of that night, 
armipotent, yon shore was won, When thy expanded arms, and fluttering heart, 
And thy wave-worn Leander, midst a shower | Received no visitant of love—the might— 
feast, Passionate caresses, drooped upon ‘The gloom—the rush of waters—all impart— 
and, som With new life instinct for him alone. Too dread for thought—'tis o’er—"neath Helle’s wave 


thou art. 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF FRANCIS HORNER.* 


From causes much more natural than creditable 
to the zeal of friendship in certain parties un- 
named, the Memoirs of Horner have been very long 
delayed ; yet we should imagine, that the interest 
connected with his name and era cannot have sub- 
sided in the lapse of twenty-six years. Francis 
Horner was not one of those men whose reputation 
starts up in a day, and declines with its close. To 
those who best knew him, whether personally, or 
by the high character which he had established on 
the most solid foundation, the interest of his brief 
history must, we believe, be still fresh and vital as 
at the moment of his premature and lamented 
death ; while to young men of superior abilities 
and generous ambitions, who have never yet heard 
of his name, his example must be found replete with 
the noblest lessons, and the best encouragement. 
With the exception of Romilly,—who was a man 
of much longer standing—there was, perhaps, 
no contemporary public and literary character of 
whom the judgments of men were, on all points, 
so unanimous in approbation. Nor did Horner 
owe this universal suffrage in his favour either to 
those brilliant intellectual powers and accomplish- 
ments which often, for a time, dazzle and mislead 
the sober judgments of men, or to any fortuitous 
circumstance in his career, but solely to great per- 
sonal worth, and sweetness and amiability of dis- 
position, combined with sound abilities highly cul- 
tivated and directed to excellent ends; and, above 
all, to that happy and well-balanced, though 
indescribable, mental constitution which was his 
prime characteristic, and which, without art or 
effort, stamped him, on the threshold of life, a gen- 
eral favourite. 

About the time that Mr. Horner concluded his 
academical studies, the fanciful and captivating 
theory of Lavater was in high vogue; and while 
some of his friends were adepts, he appears to 
have been tinctured with, or a sort of half-believer 
in the physiognomical doctrines. His own sensible, 
serene, and mild countenance, as seen in an en- 
graving from a portrait by Raeburn, in the front of 
the Memoirs, is a fair index to the character of the 
man. There is nothing in those benignant fea- 
tures, heroic, daring, or exalted ; nothing to startle 
or perplex. The expression is quiet and simple, 
indicating mental power, but displaying more 
strikingly the harmony of moral excellence ; truth, 
candour, kindness, benevolence, repose—that 
quality generally the most wanting in active and 
prominent public characters. One of the earliest 
among Horner’s eminent literary friends, the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, said of him shortly after his death, 

with all the point, and more than the truth, which 
sometimes distinguishes his good sayings, “The 
commandments were written on his face ; and I 
have often told him there was not a crime he 
might not commit with impunity, as no judge or 


ee 


* Two volumes octavo; edited by Leonard Horner 
Esq. London: John Murray. ’ 


jury who saw him would give the smallest credit 
to any evidence against him ; there was in his 
look a calm settled love of all that was honourable 
and good—an air of wisdom and of sweetness: 
you saw at once that he was intended for a great 
man, whom nature intended for a leader of human 
beings.” There is in this much less of the parti- 
ality of friendship than one usually expects in post- 
humous eulogies ; and the fact is clear that Hor- 
ner, much less, than the great majority of men, re- 
quired the indulgent judgments of friends at any 
period, or for any act of his public or private life, 
There are, indeed, few partakers of this frail hu- 
manity whose blood and judgment were so well 
commingled. If not “intended for a leader of 
human beings,” then he was eminently fitted for en 
instructor and active benefactor of human beings ; 
and that in no narrow sphere. 

For these Memoirs of an individual, whom we 
consider even more estimable for his virtues than 
he was eminent for intellectual superiority and the 
effective achievements of his brief public life, we 
are indebted to his younger brother, Mr. Leonard 
Horner, on whom, (by good luck,) after the long 
delays and subsequent failure of other friends, de- 
volved the natural duty of editing, or rather com- 
piling the work. This has been done from ample 
and valuable materials ; namely, the private Jour- 
nals and correspondence of the subject of the Me- 
moirs ; and in that happy mode which has been 
adopted of late, in the instance of the sons of 
Romilly and of Wilberforce, of the Editor making 
the man tell his story ; converting the Memoirs, in 
short, into an autobiography. 

British society has passed through many trying 
and exciting scenes and changes since the death of 
Horner ; but the impelling causes were in full 
activity during his lifetime, and his penetration and 
cognizance of the springs of coming events often 
impart an historical interest to his Memoirs. | They 
belong to a memorable period at home and abroad. 
They go back to nearly the commencement of the 
liberticide wars waged by the combined Sovereigns 
of Europe, and reach to the ominous period of the 
Holy Alliance and the Restoration of the Bourbons. 
They trace what in them is of far deeper interest, the 
growth and developement of one superior and vir- 
tuous mind ; showing step by step how the youth, 
Francis Horner, became what the world is now 
pretty well agreed in esteeming him. The Memoirs 
also give considerable insight into the workings and 
by-play of political factions ; with, what will be 
more generally attractive, a great deal of literary 
gossip, and of the secret history of Reviewing; 
many piquant transcripts from what may be 
the State Papers of the Reviewer’s Office : more of 
these indeed than may be altogether approved of 
the interested quarters, though not more than will 
be found highly entertaining and edifying to the 
uninitiated and profane vulgar. Such accessories 
must, we should imagine, render the Memoirs 0 
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venerally popular, independently of their higher | the Principal; and the respective chairs were 
and intrinsic merits. | filled by Professors Dugald Stewart, Playfair, Jo- 
Francis Horner was the eldest son of a high- | seph Black, John Robison, Blair, Dalziel, Monro, 
ly respectable and intelligent manufacturer in | and Gregory. The conjunction was rare. 
Edinburgh. He was born on the 12th of August | By the early letters, from England, of Horner 
1778. By the way this same 12th of August is | to his “ Honoured Father,”"—such being still the 
the natal day of distinguished men, to an extent | formal style of that day,—and his freer corre- 
which might startle a modern astrologer. It is a ‘spondence with his friend Mr. Murray, we learn 
white or a chosen day in the calendar. In ex- | his progress at Shacklewell. Though the main 
treme childhood, little Horner toddled on the pave- | object of his residence in England was the acqui- 
ment about the corner of St Andrew's Square with | sition of a purely English accent, his studies with 
another urchin, by name Master Henry Brougham; | Mr. Hewlett appear to have been profitable in many 
the young playmates being about the respec- | other ways. The whole of the correspondence at 
tive ages of twelve or eighteen months. Whether | this period must impress the reader with a re- 
Master Harry, doubtless the briskerthough younger | spectful idea of the attainments and character of 
of the two, thrashed the gentler Master Frank, , Horner’s parents, and of the sterling good sense 
or tripped up his heels, we are not informed. Hor- | and prudence which guided and qualified his own 
ner was long a weakly child ; and his mother, who | early ambition. 
was his first instructor, fancied him dull; but at; While still in England acquiring a pure accent, 
six years of age, at the English school, he gained | and adding to, and methodizing, his fund of general 
some reputation ; and at the High School attained , knowledge, Horner commenced the study of Civil 
the enviable Edinburgh distinction of being “ Dux | Law; though it must be confessed, that the favourite 
of the Rector’s class.” His first Latin master | pupil of Dugald Stewart, the juvenile member 
was the eccentric William Nicoll, the convivial | of the Literary and Speculative, and half-a-dozen 
friend of Burns, who appears to have had the | other of the learned societies of the ingenuous 
whipping of all the clever boys of that generation; | youth of Edinburgh, was at this time a somewhat 
but “the Rector” was then the learned and ex- | remiss law-student, and but a desultory student of 
cellent Dr. Alexander Adams, for whom Horner | any science. His time and mind must have beena 
retained, until that venerable scholar’s death, a | good deal frittered away among the diversity of his 
warm and grateful affection. Horner's school- | pursuits, and by aiming at too much; though this 
fellow and fellow-student, from the spelling-book | may have been counterbalanced by that stimulus 
to the conclusion of his studies, and his most inti- | to activity which his intellect probably required. 
mate, cordial, and cherished friend, in boyhood | At all events, the results were good. To be a 
and through life, was John Archibald Murray, the | mere lawyer, however professionally eminent, 
present Lord Murray, one of the Judges in the | could never have satisfied his liberal desires ; and 
Supreme Court of Scotland. It is rare, indeed, out | if he did not realize his own exalted ideal of the 
of a man’s own family, to find the friendships of man who should unite, in the first degree, litera- 
boyhood and youth carried into active and mature | ture and philosophy with law, and make the wide 
life with the same degree of sustained warmth, and | domains of all human knowledge his own, his aims 
affectionate confidence and cordiality, which are _were true as well as high, and his attainments 
seen inthe whole tenor of the correspondence be- | were as much above the measure of ordinary men, 
tween Mr. Murray and Mr. Horner. It iseven more 4s they unavoidably fell below his own vast and 
delightful from its unworldliness than from its lofty aspirations. This must ever be the fate of 
rarity ; and we remember nothing like it in modern intellectual ambition. What man, deserving the 
biography—if we except Cowper’s Joseph Hill. | name of great, ever yet realized the tithe of his own 
Though Horner had a host of distinguished and | imaginings of perfection ? 
estimable friends, there was no one for whose society | From Horner’s private Journal, commenced 
he was always longing, and whom he was con- | shortly after his return from England, and when 
stantly planaing to meet in his brief intervals of he ought to have been diligently studying the 
leisure for an interchange of mind and of social | Scots Law, we see much of the inward promptings 
affection, save Murray. It is with true propriety | of his ambition of distinction in philosophy and 
that Mr. Leonard Horner hasdedicated the memoirs | science ; and also of those natural misgivings, and 
of his brother to this most intimate and beloved | that over-conscientiousness, despondency, and low 
friend. _self-estimation, which beset the most vigorous 
A casual, flattering expression of Mr. Blair, | minds, and which would be very unfairly taken, if 
afterwards President of the Court of Session— | assumed as a measure of the real capacities, or even 
“You must bring up that boy to the bar,”—pro- | of the actual industry of the man. The most active 
bably gave the first hint to parental ambition ; | and persevering minds are, in general, the most apt 
and after young Horner left the University, and | to bewail their indolence and their failures ; as men 
had spent some time with a private tutor in Eng- | of the most pure and holy lives are the most sensi- 
land, the Rev. John Hewlett of Shacklewell, the | tive to their own sins and short-comings. It is, 
Scotch bar seemed to be his understood destination. | however, more hazardous with one order of critics for 
The period of Horner’s attendance at the Edin- | a man modestly to doubt and to depreciate himself 
burgh University was memorable in the history | than to indulge in egotism and vain-glory. We 
of that seminary, whether we regard the professors | should no more take Horner at his word for his 
or the students, Robertson the historian was still | vast aspirings and small performances, than chime 
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in with Scott’s probably sincere lamentations over 
his own early neglect of classical learning and the 
physical sciences, while in the full triumph of what 
many will deem a higher knowledge. The mag- 
nificent plans of study which young Horner was 
continually chalking out for himself, show at once 
the fitful activity, and the generous ambition of his 
nature ; and also say something for the society 
in which he habitually lived, and from which he 
gained impulse. One of his grand difficulties, at 
a period when, in his circle, every science was 


ardently cultivated, was to resist the temptations | 


of desultory study, and desultory reading. 


Shortly after his return from England, we find | 


him, at the age of twenty, sketching a plan of 
studies, which, though somewhat too comprehen- 
sive, is yet well worth the attention of aspirants in 
the same line; of young lawyers who would be 
something more than mere technical machines. 


“ As my summer course of study commences this day, 
I shall here sketch the plan I should wish to pursue, and 
enumerate the objects I am solicitous to attain. I have 
already more than once experienced my inability to keep 
to such plans ; but I am not the less satisfied of the great 
benefit that is to be derived from them, if resolutely fol- 
lowed out. Have I not firmness to bind myself by a few 
rigid rules, to allow no prospect of a new speculation, 
however inviting, to draw me aside from the route I 
had chalked out? I fear not—I shall try. 

“My different objects may be arranged under four 
heads, viz. Law, Physical Science, Political Philosophy, 
and English Composition. 

“1. I propose to give at least three hours every day 
to Law, viz. from breakfast to one o’clock ; after the 
month of August, for a reason that will immediately ap- 
pear, I may add a fourth hour to this allowance. Till 
the end of June, I shall be occupied with ciril law. The 
four succeeding months will be free for Scots law, in the 
study of which my best plan will be to write out as 
much of Hume’s lectures as I shall find convenient, to 
study the principles in those notes and in Erskine, con- 
fining myself for decisions to Kilkerran and Kames’s 
first collection, which afford the best models (though 
models of a different kind) for Scots law ratiocination ; 
and, if I can accomplish all this, to read Craig ‘ De 
Feudis.’ 

“2. In Physical Science I must restrict myself. I 
shall attend Allen’s lectures on the Animal Economy, 
in order to acquire some general notion of a subject, on 
which I have at present no knowledge whatever. But 
that this may not encroach on my more necessary occu- 
pations, I vow never to meddle with the subject, either 
in the way of completing my notes from his lectures, or 
reading books connected with the subject, except before 
breakfast. I have never been in the regular practice of 
rising early in the morning ; so I hope that this new and 
interesting science may stimulate me to that healthy and 
valuable habit. The lectures are from one to two o’clock : 


. b 
and as regular exercise ought to accompany regular 


study, I shall have, for this purpose, the interval between | 


two o’clock and dinner time. 

“The course will be over in three months. 
could bring within these three months a perusal of 
Euclid’s Elements, and of the first volame of Euler’s 
Algebra ; but they must not, by breaking in irregularly 
on my physiological studies, spoil my progress in both. 


“3. Next to law, Political Philosophy, History, and | 


Natural Jurisprudence, are to be my principal objects 
of pursuit. Tothese I shall give most of my evenings 
for six months to come. Two evenings in the week, in- 
deed, must be subtracted, one for the meeting of the 
Academy ; the other I mean to reserve for exercises in 
style : and I shall put them together, that the train of 
inquiry may be broken in upon as little as possible. 

“ With respect to these studies, I am engaged in the 
first place by an essay on Population for the Academy ; 
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this I wish to finish as soon as possible, in order that] 
may proceed to a regular and systematic study of Po. 
litical Philosophy. I shall begin with reading most go. 
curately and analyzing Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws. 
this will probably suggest a variety of subjects for ia. 
vestigation, one or two of the most general of which | 
shall prosecute and write on. Nothing contributes » 
much as original composition, to fix the principles of, 
science familiarly in one’s mind. I shall study and ang. 
lyze, in the same manner, the Wealth of Nations: ty 





I wish I | 


complete the study of which, it will be necessary to exs. 
mine, in the best of their own writings, the system of the 
French Economists. After so much general inquiry, jt 
would be right, in order to correct the habit of ming 
that may thereby be formed, to give a little time to th 
perusal of books of fact, such as a few of the most elas. 
sical histories, and one or two of the most judicious tr. 
| vellers. Returning to the science, the last general braneh 
is that of natural jurisprudence, where I shall have rm. 
ther to think for myself, than derive much light from 
books. I understand from Reddie, that the best he ha: 
met with is a treatise by Cocceius, published in his edj- 
tion of Grotius. This I shall read; and just as I have time, 
the work of Grotius himself. IfI get through these three 
standard books with their proper accompaniments, | 
ought to proceed to English history, and prosecute that 
study of the government and constitution, in whieh] 
made some little progress towards the end of last summer, 

“4, With respect to composition, I wish I could allo 
more time to it than I have reserved. The single 
evening in the week will be laid out to best advan 
in translation, or the studious and critical serenade 
few of the best English authors. When Allen’s course 
expires, I shall have the hours before breakfast of the 
remaining three months to give to Cicero’s Orations, and 
perhaps I may add those of Demosthenes. I shall take 
| an opportunity, also, in such intervals as will sometimes 
occur, in the prosecution of my political studies, to give 
an evening or two ata time to the composition. of essays 
on popular topics of morals and criticism. 

“ A vast plan this, exceeding, I suspect, my powersof 
_execution. But I have never known yet what study is; 
'I have never made a real effort of persevering resolt- 
/ tion. How many blockheads of the commentator tribe 
| have gone through ten times the labour in the space that 
_I propose. Perhaps brains of such texture are the bes 

fitted for toil. But it is not the fact ; read the accounts 
that are handed down to us of the diligence of Demot 
thenes,Cicero, Hale, Boyle, Turgot, Jones, Gibbon, &c.,not 
| to mention the long series of illustrious mathematicians.” 

One must sympathize with the young student, 
both in his aspirations and his short-comings. I 
'one place we find his industry stimulated to en- 
_thusiasm by the marvels told of the prodigies of 
| study performed by one of our modern Admirable 
| Crichtons, Sir William Jones ; and after one day 
| reading the eloge of Haller, in the Memoirs of the 
| French Academy, he enters in his Journal—“! 
never rise from an account of such men as Haller 
without a sort of thrilling palpitation about me, 
| which I know not whether I should call admit 
tion, ambition, or despair.” It was a compound 
of all the three. The example of Gibbon excited 





| 
| 
} 


_ the same feelings, and also the conversation of Mack- 
| intosh. How “to unite the business of a 
‘lawyer with an ardent and steady pursuit of 
| science, as well as the cultivation of taste,” becam 
to him an anxious and “ formidable problem.” 
To improve himself in composition, he systems 
tically studied the purest English classics, and ¢x 
ercised himself in translating from good 
authors. He seems to have acquired considerable 
knowledge of Italian and Spanish without the # 
sistance of masters. The historians, philosopher 
and economists, at all times, stood higher in b® 
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favour than the poets and imaginative writers. | qualifications. At the age of twenty, when occa- 
At this period of life, Bacon was the object of his | sionally attending the Scotch Supreme Court, to 


fond enthusiasm and unbounded admiration; a 
ter, to Horner at the age of twenty-two, than 

even Dugald Stewart, which is saying much. At 

this time of life we find him thus journalizing— 

* Pran.—I have long been feeding my ambition with 
the prospect of accomplishing, at some future period of 
my life, a work similar to that which Sir Francis Bacon 
executed almost two hundred years ago. It will de- 

d upon the success and the turn of my speculations, 
whether they shall be thrown into the form of a discur- 
sive commentary on the ‘ nstauratio Magna’ of that 
jllustrious author, or shall be entitled to an original 
form, under the title of a ‘ View of the Limits of Human 
Knowledge, and a System of the Principles of Philoso- 
phical Inquiry.” I shall say nothing at present of the 
audacity of such ambition. No presumption is culpable, 
while it only stimulates to great undertakings; it be- 
comes excessive when it appears ridiculous by the in- 
adequacy of what is performed, when contrasted with 
what is attempted. If I have vanity enough to think 
myself—I do not say equal to such a scheme, but capable 
of rendering myself equal to it, I trust I shall retain 
pride and discretion enough to be conscious all along 
how far my acquisitions are adequate to my aims. . . . 
It is proper for me to know how much I should aspire 
to,and then to arrange the order of my journey. At 
present, I am of all men that pretend to be informed the 
most superficial: I have dabbled in languages, mathe- 
matics, mechanics, chemistry, metaphysics, the fine arts, 
even physiology and physiognomy: on all of them I can 
talk very fluently before the ignorant, but on none of 
them am I profoundly, or even accurately, informed, or 
capable of thinking for myself, either with originality or 
with precision. I see, therefore, what yet remains to be 
done, viz. to take up one science after another, and work 
doggedly through its details.” 


This seems the difficult and happy medium be- 
tween presumption and despondency. About this 
time, Lord Webb Seymour, a younger brother of 
the Duke of Somerset, and a remarkable man for 
one of his rank, after having finished his education 
at Oxford, came to Edinburgh, to devote himself 
to study. attracted by the brilliant reputation of 
the Professors of that period. In this young noble- 
man Horner found a congenial mind, and a warm 
friendship arose between them. They read toge- 
ther, discussed metaphysics and mathematics to- 
gether, attended lectures, and walked together, and 
served each other as intellectual whetstones. Hor- 
ner considered himself greatly indebted to Lord 
Webb's example and counsels, and the advantage 
must have been reciprocal. Many of his happiest 
hours were now spent “ with Bacon and Seymour.” 

Horner appears, at an early age, to have been 
led to those pursuits on which his reputation as a 
public man afterwards rested. Dugald Stewart 
about this time, in addition to his ordinary acade- 
mic course of Moral Philosophy, began to give 

ures on Political Economy, then a new sci- 
ence, at least in name, and thus the attention of 
Horner was more closely directed to those investi- 
gations in which Adam Smith had triumphantly 
led the way. Turgot became with him a favourite 
Writer, and he was certainly much more delighted 
with Turgot’s Lettres sur les Grain, and treatises of 
kindred character, than with Les Jardins, of De- 
lille, and the other works of elegant literature 
then in vogue which he read. All this while 
his studies of Scots and Civil Law were in pro- 
Gress ; and his was no vulgar idea of a lawyer's 


i 
| 
| 
! 








learn what was then and there considered the best 
style of bar oratory, we find him saying— 

In order to be a barrister of any eminence, I can per- 
ceive that two requisites are indispensable ; in the first 
place, an accurate and comprehensive acquaintance with 
all the points of law which, in the discussion of any 
cause, may be brought into the argument ; and secondly, 
the talent of detailing the narrative and arguments of a 
speech in that distinct order which most properly be- 
longs to them, so that every hearer may not only be 
enabled to follow them as the speaker goes along, but 
likewise to preserve a clear recollection of the arrange- 
ment of all that has preceded. These two points, I ap- 
prehend, are absolutely essential to success in pleading 
at the bar. -eaen ee st “ A barrister 
ought to have all his knowledge and all his talents so 
ready, that he may at a moment's warning call them into 
service. This must prove of the first consequence. He 
should likewise form the habit of complete self-possession, 
a quality very different from that impudence which 
is the joke against all the profession, and justly re- 
proached to too many: but I mean that command of 
temper, in every respect, which is necessary to keep 
command of the understanding. There are several em- 
bellishments which wonderfully set off pleadings at the 
bar: such asa happy introduction of hypothetical cases, 
bearing an analogy to that at issue ; a successful refer- 
ence to polite anecdotes and histories ; a powerful ap- 
peal (in the midst of a legal argument, and in support 
of it) to the passions of humanity, indignation, gener- 
osity, and honour, or to the emotions of ridicule and 
satire, according as circumstances demand. Such are 
the notions I have at present with respect to bar elo- 
quence. I suspect they may be inaccurate, 1 know they 
are incomplete. . . . . . s+ « There is no- 
thing deserving the name of eloquence which is not 
always at command ; I do not aim at the talent of mak- 
ing fine holiday speeches upon occasion. . . °° 
Metaphysics I find a most improving exercise ; fixing 
the powers of attention, and sharpening those of appre- 
hension. Metaphysics and history, says Lord Boling- 
broke in a very fine passage of his letters, are the vantage- 
grounds which a lawyer must seize, if he means to make 
a science of his profession. 

These were not crude notions for twenty. A 
year later we find him thus forecasting future 
achievements :— 

“If I ever accomplish any scientific work, it will pro- 
bably be in that line to which | have looked forward for 
several years ; viz. general views of philosophical logic. 
Previous to any attempt at execution, I must go through 
the circle of physical, mathematical, and metaphysical 
sciences. Do | flatter myself with the least approxima- 
tion to success? This I fear, that, presumptuous as | 
may be in thinking to get a prospect of the whole land 
of science, I shall most likely be nothing but a superficial 
fellow, as to my knowledge of any part of it: I may see 
the land of self-promise, but most likely shall die like 
Moses, at a distance. At any rate, let but one science 
be studied at a time ; and always, in each investigation, 
let me have general principles in view. . . . » « «+ 

“To unite the business of a Scotch lawyer with an ar- 
dent and steady pursuit of science, as well as the culti- 
vation of taste, especially in composition—a formidable 
problem.” . 

It is probable that Horner was a born Whig ; 
but, at ali events, his political opinions were very 
early made up. He was a constitutional Whig, a 
Whig of 1688, and a worshipper of Fox ; but he was 
always sage and safe, and the reverse, in short, of 
rash or innovating. We cannot imagine of him 
boldly plunging with his friend Brougham into a 
sea of troubles about the Droits of the Admiralty, 
as soon as he got into parliament ; or awakening a 
nest of the most envenomed hornets—to buzz about 
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his ears, and, if possible, sting him to death,—by 
disturbing the long and luxurious slumbers of the 
profiters by the gross abuses of Educational Chari- 
ties throughout England. His political creed, at 
twenty-one, and his notions of social conduct, are 


thus stated :— . 

1 daily find it more necessary to be anxious about the 
formation and expression of my political opinions. In 
such times as the present, there is some merit in setting 
about it in a manly andopen manner. On the one hand, 
the majority of the country runs strongly and implicitly 
in favour of a minister who has made the greatest in- 
roads on the constitution ; on the other, there is a set 
of people who, undoubtedly, some from wicked and am- 
bitious, others from honest views, pant after a new and 
republican order of things. Between these two fires, 
there is some courage in pleading the cause of our ne- 
glected constitution ; it must of course be a most unpo- 
pular engagement ; but there is so much the more satis- 
faction to one’s self in maintaining a firm post against 
such variety of assailants. war’ There is a 
style of behaviour with which I am not at all acquainted, 
but which I should aim at, as an invaluable possession, 
by which it is possible to keep certain sentiments within 
one’s own breast, or at least within the circle of a few 
friends, and at the same time fall into no corrupt hypo- 
crisy or unmanly acquiescence in the opinions of what- 
ever company we may happen to meet. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith had come to Edinburgh 
with his pupils, about the same time with Lord 
Webb Seymour ; and on their second appearance 
we find Horner journalizing— 

“ My two English friends, the Rev. Sydney Smith and 
Lord Webb Seymour, are again come to Edinburgh for 
the winter; and I promise myself much pleasure and 
much instruction from their conversation. I shall per- 
haps improve my powers of argumentative dexterity, 
which are still very low; and, at any rate, I cannot but 
learn candour, liberality, and a thirst for accurate opin- 
ions and general information, from men who possess in 
so remarkable a degree these valuable dispositions.” 

The Speculative Society was also at this time a 
useful exercising-ground to the young law-student ; 
and we find him often at “the Society,” discussing 
points with some able competitor, or listening to the 
discussions of “ Brougham and Jeffrey,” on such 
points as “ colonial establishments.” On _ these 
Brougham was already diligently writing. Horner 
for one of his subjects chose the circulation of money. 
[n conjunction with the late Dr. Thomas Brown, and 
some others, Horner was at this time engaged in 
translating the political and philosophical works of 
Turgot, which were afterwards published. 

In the Summer of 1800, Mr. Horner stood the 
usual trials and passed as Advocate ; while pro- 
bably his knowledge of Scots law was not the most 
copious or profound, But he had abundant time “to 
add and eke ;” though, indeed, in Scotland he never 
seems to have taken heartily to his profession. The 
routine of irksome drudgery to which every young 
Scottish lawyer must submit, whether fee’d or 
briefless, appears to have early disgusted him. His 


daily attendance in the “Outer House,” gave him | 


* constant headach; and he conceived it time 
unpleasantly wasted. Of this drudgery he says— 


“ For some days past my hours have been pretty regu- | 
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ately after dinner, while the rapid progress of digestio, 
clouds the powers of apprehension, employed in th, 
lighter labour of culling flowers from the style of Gi. 
bon ; and the remainder of the evening filled up wig, 
the study of my friend Bell’s new publication on th, 
bankrupt law.” . . 2. 2. © © © © ee we, 

“ January 22d.—After waiting the whole morning, 
my pleading did not take place. My only recompene, 
for a constant and ever-during headach, consists in hegy. 
ing a few important questions well discussed, out of , 
vast mass of cases which are either not important or dy 
not receive an interesting discussion.” . . . . , 

“The composition of Session pavers for the Outer Hous 
sickens me to nausea. Self-denial, perseverance, infleyi. 
ble assiduity, what virtues you are! but what exertions 
you require! That ambition, which can submit to pre. 
sent mortification, and to long dull drudgery, for the 
attainment of remote honour, is like that fortitude whic 
can reason in the midst of danger, the attribute not of 
man, but of a god.” 


Far different were the golden evenings spent at the 
Speculative Society. The discussion there on a par. 
ticular evening has a present and lively interest— 


“T went to the speculative Society this evening, where 
I heard a very indifferent discussion of one of the most 
interesting subjects which can engage the attention ofa 
political philosopher ; the consequences of a free com. 
merce and intercourse between China and the rest of the 
civilized world. There cannot be a more splendid pros. 
pect, than that of this new world being unfolded to the 
curiosity and the observation of European science. The 
discovery which Columbus achieved, hitherto the most 
magnificent event in the revolutions of the globe, suffers 
immensely in the comparison. That world, which he 
found at the western extremity of the Atlantic, was 
thinly peopled by scattered families of naked barbarians ; 
who, except in one or two spots, were in the earliest in- 
fancy of the political order. But that world, which is 
detached from Europe by the wilds of Siberia and Tar. 
tary, exhibits the sublime spectacle of an incalculable 
population, which, during a long succession of ages, has 
been disciplined into all the arrangements of the social 
union, and by a gradation,-of which the steps are un- 
known to the historians and philosophers of Europe, has 
attained a high pitch of civilisation, industry, and refine. 
ment. What an immense accession to the science of 
human nature, will be furnished by the results of an 
insulated experiment performed on so large ascale ! Bu 
it is not upon the gratification of curiosity, to the philo- 
sopher either of Europe or of China, that our anticipa- 
tions are most fondly allured to dwell : our fancy is still 
more powerfully engrossed, by the prospect of a change 
which will be accomplished, soon after a free intercourse, 
in the moral situation both of China and of Europe. The 
mutual collision of diversified manners, opposing opit- 
ions, separate experience, will strike a reciprocal sti- 
mulus into each ; the impulse will pervade the whole 
system of the earth, accumulating force in the course of 
its progress ; new sciences will spring up, and new arts; 
new powers will develope themselves, of which man is yet 
unconscious : but even then the career of human kind will 
still appear infinite, and their prospects without a close.” 

To make amends for dull forenoons spent 
walking the Court, were evenings worthy of the 
gods, “with Smith, Playfair, and Alison.” Mixed 
society Horner did not find so agreeable ; or he was 
probably not yet formed to it. He says— 


“T have mingled more of late, than I had been accu® 


_ tomed, with the society of that description of women, 
were so agreeable to David Hume; but after I deduct 


larly distributed between idleness and occupation. To | 


the former side of the account, I mast place the whole 
oe spent in _ Parliament House; and which I 
ean only occasionally relieve by attendi i 

swale hepay ne A : y attending a pleading, or 
a couple of hours devoted, 
economical details of the ¢ 


a few exceptions, where personal preference has fixed 
charm, I confess that I rather yield to the speculative 


anticipation that pleasure ought to be derived, than # 


the remembrance of pleasure actually experienced. - - 
. . . Indeed, from what I have seen, the inhabitant 


On the other side, I may note | of this place have very little taste in conversation ; if § 
after my return home, to the | few of those be excepted, who, either by their rank 
orn trade: an hour immedi- | by their literary pursuits, haye viewed more of 
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world than can be seen within Scotland. I talk chiefly high reputation as a draughtsman; it is highly gratify- 
of that form of company in which men and females are | ing to know, that the two pursuits are not altogether 
intermingled ; for in the male parties, there is always incompatible. At the Cockpit, where a committee of 


information at least to be got, though very rarely con- | 
veyed in an agreeable form.” | 

Horner was new to mixed polite society though | 
old to science, when at twenty-three he wrote | 


somewhat pedantically :— | 

The chemical paper before the Society was an analysis | 
of Scheele’s famous theory of phlogiston and fire, which | 
it cost me much pains to follow throughout, from my | 
ignorance of his terms, as well as from my familiarity | 
with a different nomenclature. From these diversified | 
exercises, I transported myself to a scene of a different | 
kind; where I was seated for two hours at the whist 
table; a game, the ingenious combinations of which in- 
terest me enough to rouse my attention, but puzzle me | 
enough to make that attention an effort. 

Though the following year saw some progress 
made in the general knowledge of law, it likewise 
added to the young lawyer’s dislike of the practice 
and usages of the Scots Court ; and, after having 
walked the boards for above a year, we find this 
grave enunciation made :— 

There are certain circumstances positively disagree- 
able both in the manner in which business is conducted, | 
and in the manner in which success is attained ; and these | 
disadvantages are rendered the less tolerable, after com- | 
parison with the courts of the South. To speak out at 
once, therefore, whether it be foolish restlessness or am- 
bition, I have for some time entertained serious thoughts 
of removing to another sphere of action, and of staking my | 
chance in the great but hazardous game of the English bar. | 

In thespring of the following yearheactually went | 
to London to reconnoitre, and there found friends | 
who probably helped to fix his purpose. Among 
these were Mr. Abercromby—now Lord Dunferm- 
line, —Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir James Mackintosh, 
and Mr. Hallam. His Journal during this visit con- 
tains many such piquant morsels as the following :— 

“T have been once to the Royal Institution, and heard 
Davy lecture on animal substances to a mixed and large 
assembly of both sexes to the number, perhaps, of three 
hundred or more. It is a curious scene; the reflections 
it excites are of an ambiguous nature ; for the prospect 
of possible good is mingled with the observation of much 
actual folly. The audience is assembled by the influence 
of fashion merely ; and fashion and chemistry form a | 
very incongruous union. At the same time, it is a 
trophy to the sciences; one great advance is made to- 
wards the association of female with masculine minds in | 
the pursuit of useful knowledge ; and another domain of | 
pleasing and liberal inquiry is included within the range | 
of polished conversation. Davy’s style of lecturing is 
much in favour of himself, though not, perhaps, entirely 
suited to the place; it has rather a little awkwardness, | 
but it is that air which bespeaks real modesty and good 
sense ; he is only awkward because he cannot condescend 
to assume that theatrical quackery of manner, which 
might have a more imposing effect. This was my im- | 
pression from his lecture. I have since (April 2d) met | 
Davy in company, and was much pleased with him; a 
great softness and propriety of manner, which might be | 
cultivated into elegance ; his physiognomy struck me as | 

ing superior to what the science of chemistry, on its | 
present plan, can afford exercise for; I fancied to dis- | 
cover in it the lineaments of poetical feeling. 

“I have occasionally attended both the Court of | 
Chancery and the Cockpit. In the former I have heard | 
Mansfield, a vigorous old man, and Romilly, who stands 
at the head of the profession (as I am informed by every 
one,) both in point of legal accomplishments, general in- | 
ormation, and respectability. In consequence of a letter | 
of introduction from Dugald Stewart, I have seen and 
conversed with him for a short time at his chambers. I | 
understand he lived very much with literary men in the | 
earlier years of his life, and at the same time gained ' 





| imagination or the reasoning powers. 


the privy council decide prize appeals, I have heard Dr. 
Lawrence and the Attorney-General Law. 
“ April 10th.—This day I dined at the King of Clubs, 


_which meets monthly at the Crown and Anchor in the 


Strand. The company consisted of Mackintosh, Romilly, 
Whishaw, Abercromby, Sharp, Scarlett, &c. Smith is not 
yet come to town. The conversation was very pleasing; 


it consisted chiefly of literary reminiscences, anecdotes 


of authors, criticisms of books, &c. I had been taught 
to expect a very different scene ; a display of argument, 
wit, and all the flourishes of intellectual gladiatorship : 


_ which, though less permanently pleasing, is for the time 
| more striking. 


This expectation was not answered ; 
partly, as I am given to understand, from the absence of 


| Smith, and partly from the presence of Romilly, who 
evidently received from all an unaffected deference, and 


imposed a certain degree of restraint. I may take notice 
of one or two particulars, which struck me as the char- 
acteristic defects of this day’s conversation. There was 
too little of present activity ; the memory alone was put 
to work; no efforts of original production, either by 
All discussion of 
opinions was studiously avoided. . . . . . I shall 
only remark farther in this place, that between Sharp 
and Mackintosh, for example, there seems to me too 
much of assentation with respect to canons of criticisms, 
&c.; as if they lived too much together; as if they be- 
longed to a kind of sect ; or as if there was something of 
compromise between them. Their principles of criticism 
and taste appear to me quite just, and formed very much 
upon the French school ; Racine and Virgil the models 
of poetical composition, and Cicero the prince of prose 
writers: at the same time they do not carry the princi- 
ples, upon which this judgment is founded, to that cold 
and dull extreme, which limits all excellence to correct- 
ness, and allows no relish for the wildness of untamed 
imagination, or the flights of extravagant eccentric 
genius. I rather apprehend that they even suffer this 
indulgence a little farther than is quite consistent with 
the other ruling principle; their admiration of Burke, 
for example, is not qualified enough; and their appetite 
for the nervous or flowing passages that may with toil 
be detected in the obscure folios of some of our old Eng- 
lish writers, ‘ apparent rari nantes in gurgite rasto,’ be- 
trays unquestionably a palate not fully gratified with 
the milder relish of chastened excellence.” = 
“If I were to describe the merit of each by a single 
word, I should say that Scarlett shows subtlety, Smith 
promptitude, Mackintosh copiousness, and Romilly re- 
finement. I mention in Romilly this distinguishing 


' character, both because I have seen in him a remarkable 


degree of softness and elegance, and because I was rather 
hurt by a want of sentimental delicacy in Mackintosh 
and Smith.” 

This avoidance of discussion could not be pleas- 
antto a young man fresh from the “ Speculative,” 
and from a society in which every coterie was in 
itself a sort of small “ Speculative.” Before leaving 
London, Horner wrote to his father that his mind 
was finally made up for the English Bar ; and by 
the advice of Romilly he chose his department, and 
entered himself at Lincoln’s Inn before leaving town, 

Previous to this trip, the Edinburgh Review, of 
the rise and progress of which the world has lately 
been informed by the Rev. Sydney Smith, had been 
projected. Those anxieties and calamities, appar- 


ently inseparable from the editorial function, seem 


to have commenced with Mr. Jeffrey even before 
the birth of No. I. Of that immortal Number 
Mr. Smith seems to have considered himself the 
Editor, nor does he include Horner among the origi- 
nal projectors of The Review, though he must have 
been considered at all times, by Jeffrey, one of the 
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main props of the concern. The letter from Mr. | 


Jeffrey, of which the following paragraph is an ex- 
tract, was written about six months before the ap- 


pearance of The Review in November, 1802 :-— 
I must first tell you about The Review, that you may 


be satisfied it holds the first place in my affection. We | 


are in a miserable state of backwardness, you must 
know, and have been giving some symptoms of despon- 
dency; various measures have been tried, at least, 
against the earliness of our intended day of publication; 


and hints have been given of a delay that I am afraid | 
would prove fatal. Something is done, however, and a | 


good deal, I hope, is doing. Smith has gone through 
more than half his task. So has Hamilton. Allen has 


made some progress: and Murray and myself, I believe, | 
have studied our parts, and tuned our instruments, and | 
On the other hand, Thomson | 


are almost ready to begin. 
is sick. Brown has engaged for nothing but Miss 


Baillie’s Plays; and Timothy has engaged for nothing, | 


but professed it to be his opinion the other day that he 
would never put pen to paper in our cause. Brougham 
must have a sentence to himself; and I am afraid you 
will not think it a pleasant one. 
cheerfully he approved of our plan at first, and agreed 
to give us an article or two without hesitation. Three 
or four days ago I proposed two or three books that I 
thought would suit him ; he answered, with perfect good 
humour, that he had changed his view of our plan a 
little, and rather thought now that he should decline to 
have any connexion with it. 

I forgot to tell you that I ran away for three days to 
the Circuit at Glasgow, where I recruited Birkbeck, and 
Lockhart Muirhead, and my friend Dr. Brown, for our 
review. They are ali so lately enrolled, however, that 
I doubt if we can expect any active service from them 
for our first number. Birkbeck talks of going to France 
in the sammer; and Brown, I am afraid, will have but 
litile time to spare from his patients and his botany. 
We are most in want of a German reviewer at present ; 
without that language it would be ridiculous to pretend 


that we are to give a passable account of Continental | 


literature. 

The individuals above referred to were Sydney 
Smith, Professor Hamilton, afterwards of Hayles- 
bury, Lord Murray, Dr. Thomas Brown, and 
Thomas Thomson, Advocate, alias Timothy. Before 


The Review appeared Mr. Horner had returned, to | 
Edinburgh, and we find himthus writing to hisfriend | 


Mr. Allen, previously a surgeon and private lecturer 
on Physiology and Chemistry in Edinburgh, but 


shortly before become the private secretary of Lord 
Holland.* 


Our Reriew goes on tolerably well ; in consequence 
of Constable’s own arrangement, it is not to appear till 
the lst of November, but more than half the first num- 
ber is already printed. I wish you would advertise the 
publication in some of the Paris newspapers or journals, 
in the manner that you shall judge most likely, if there 
is any chance to excite a little curiosity about it. Jef- 
frey has written three or four excellent articles ; and 
Brougham is now an efficient and zealous member of the 
party. We regret your loss to a degree that I shall not 
express to you, though we do not altogether despair of 


receiving a few short critiques on such foreign publica- | 
tions as you happen at any rate to read with care. I | 
Portienlasly wish we had had from you a review of , 

ares strange paper on the blind boy restored to sight. | 
Brougham has selected from the same volume of the | 
Philosophical Transactions, Herschell’s discovery of the | 
sympathy between the spots of the sun and the prices of | 


wheat in Reading market. 
In Horner's Journal we are informed— 





* We regret to see the death of this accomplis 
plished man 
announced as this sheet passes through the press. He 


o's TM years been the Master of Dulwich college. 


You remember how | 
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This Review was concerted, about the end of last wip. 
ter, between Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, and myself, The 
| plan was immediately communicated to Murray, Allen, 
and Hamilton ; Brown, Brougham, and the two Thom. 
| sons, have gradually been made parties. 
__ When the first number (a rather indifferent one, 
_ by the way) had been published, Horner records— 
| Upon the whole, I do not think we have gained much 
| character by it: it is considered as respectable enough 
in point of talents ; but the severity, in some of the papers 
| it may be called scurrility, has given general dissatis. 
| faction. In the next number, we must soften our tone, 
| and be more indulgent to folly and to bad taste. Jeffrey 
_is the person who will derive most honour from this pab- 
lication, as his articles in this number are generally 
known, and are incomparably the best : I have received 
the greater pleasure from this circumstance, because the 
genius of that little man has remained almost urknow, 
to all but his most intimate acquaintances. His manner 
is not at first pleasing ; what is worse, it is of that cast, 
_which almost irresistibly impresses upon strangers the 
idea of levity and superficial talents. Yet there is not 
any man whose real character is so much the reverse. 
| Of the second number he says— 
“ This day we publish a second number of our Review. 
I think you will find it free, at least nearly so, from 
| some of the objections that were most strongly, and all 
of them justly, urged against the former. There are 
scarcely any insignificant books,—no sermons—few per- 
sonalities—the general train of criticism less abusive. 
We are not indeed quite purified of all our gross faults, 
_ but the opinion of our friends has made a considerable 
| impression upon us. . .« «© +» © © «© «© we we 
_I must now set myself to write a few articles for the 
| Edinburgh Review, of which engagement I heartily wish 
| I were rid.” | 
Horner after settling in London, and commané- 
ing a broader range of the political and literary 
horizon, was often grievously afflicted by the per- 
sonalities and partisanship displayed in The Review. 
| When six or seven numbers had been published, 
| we find Mr. Jeffrey writing him :— 
} 





I am glad there is anything in The Reriew to please 
your fastidious taste, and most glad to find that you are 
actually at work upon something to make the next num- 
| ber still better. Yours has been a deplorable desertion, 
my dear Horner ; and has really weighed very heavily 
upon my spirits: for our sake, for my sake, for your own 
sake, and for God’s sake, do set about Malthus imme- 
diately, and by the labour of one week save your- 
self from the penitence and reproaches of many months. 
_* 66 * * Brougham, I understand, has 
emigrated, so he writes me, but with what view he does 
not explain. He has left a political article for us; and 
says he has engaged several Royal Society men for 
others, to the extent of two sheets in all ; he fights very 
well with his own hand, but I do not in general approve 
of his choice of seconds. . . . .. . For next 
number I project great things, though nothing that caa 
afford an important article. I think of giving an analysis 
of Brougham’s Colonial Policy, Richardson’s Letters, 
Barrow’s Travels, and Sir W. Jones’ Life. When wil 
Wordsworth and Southey come forth! I shall try # 
give you a little pointed criticism then. 

The “ pointed” criticism of Wordsworth and 
Southey, then promised, is hardly yet forgotten. 
Of Campbell at this time we learn from Horner— 
| This morning I returned from a visit to our poet 
Campbell. He has fixed himself in a small house up 
Sydenham Common, where he labours hard, and is per 
fectly happy with his wife and child. I have seldom 
seen so strong an argument, from experiment, in favour 
of matrimony, as the change it has operated on the get 
eral tone of his temper and manners. The last little thing 
he has written is a sea ballad, on Nelson’s fight at Co- 
penhagen, most parts of which are very successful. 


Horner, like every man who cannot feel poetry, W# 
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but an indifferent judge of it. He, however, proved | 
a most useful auxiliary to Mr, Jeffrey,—not alone 
by his own contributions, but by finding able con- | 
tributors, and by his admirable suggestions. To | 
the last he seems to have felt a warm or paternal | 
affection for The Review ; though this was more fre- 
quently shown in rebuke and remonstrance than in 
commendation. The combustion, particularly com- | 
memorated in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, which arose | 
on the publication of the damping and dishearten- 
ing article on the prospects of Spain, in a number 
of The Review, which appeared while the English 
national feeling was blood-high, and indignation 
against Napoleon was boiling over, is thus adverted 
to in an editorial letter to Horner :— 

I see by The Courier that the combustion which the 
review of Cevallos has excited here has spread in some 
degree to London. I am convinced, too, that it has | 
damaged us a little; and am so much persuaded that it | 
is necessary for us to make more than an ordinary exer- 
tion at this crisis, that I take courage to do that which 
is now very painful to me—to solicit your aid in my day 
of need. The Tories having got a handle are running 
us down with all their might ; and the ghosts of all the 
miserables we have slain are rising to join the vengeance. 
Walter Scott and William Erskine, and about twenty- | 
five persons of consideration, have forbidden The Reriew 
to enter their doors. The Earl of Buchan, I am in- 
formed, opened his street door, and actually kicked it out ! | 
Then, Cumberland is going to start an anonymous rival; | 





and, what is worse, I have reason to believe that Scott, | 
Ellis, Frere, Southey, and some others are plotting an- 
other. You must see, therefore, that it is really necessary 
fur us now to put on a manful countenance, and to call | 
even the emeriti to our assistance. I entreat you to do | 
an article for me during the holidays. We shall scarcely | 
be out before the end of January, and I might even give | 
you the whole of that month, if you need it. Now,I do | 
think that you would give me £100, if I was in great | 
need of it; and this will cost you less work than you 
could do for £50 for any knave of a solicitor: and it is | 
of infinitely more consequence and gratification to me | 
than any £100 could be. Persuade yourself for once 
then, my dear Horner, that this is not a solicitation of | 
custom, but that I make it with as much real anxiety 
and earnestness, and as much dread of a refusal, as if I | 
were asking a pecuniary boon. You shall have your | 
choice, of course, of a subject; but I wish you would 
put your notes and notions of Malthus together at last. 
It is a fine subject ; and you are in a manner pledged to 
it. But if you can think of anything more popular or 
striking, take it—only no party politics, and nothing but 
exemplary moderation and impartiality on all politics. 
I have allowed too much mischief to be done from my 
mere indifference and love of sport ; but it would be in- | 
excusable to spoil the powerful instrument we have got | 
hold of, for the sake of teazing and playing tricks. Tell 
me, too, what you think I should do myself. 1 grow stupid 
from day to day; but I will cheerfully dedicate the holi- | 
days to this service, if you will condescend to guide me. 
I would gladly write you something more amusing, 
but 1 am over head and ears in session papers, and am 
dying of sleep. Murray tells me that you have still 
hopes of Spain. I have despaired utterly, from the be- | 
ginning; and do not expect that we are ever to see. 
10,000 of our men back again—probably not 5000. The 
Prospect is monstrous, and startles even my public 
apathy. . . . . Dosend mea line of comfort, and | 
believe me, in infinite haste and stupidity.—Most truly | 
yours, F. Jererey. | 
_The article alluded to, “Don Pedro Cevallos on the | 
Usurpation in Spain,” was attributed to Brougham, 
the author of much of the political “ devilry,” | 
though here the Editor avows the same desponding 
opinions which rendered the review so obnoxious to 


the kindling patriotism of Great Britain, Editors! together noble and easy, but wordy, I think, and 


| as it is finished. 
| tague’s Letters, and Hamilton’s Parliamentary Logic ; 


| of your cause. 
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are the coolest dunners in the world, and the most 
pertinacious and intrepid too; but all in modesty, 
because in virtue of their great office. The follow- 
ing are, we imagine, fair specimens of their applica- 
tions. Horner had just sent an article, the review 
of a French translation of Fox's History ; for which 


_ work, by the way, he seems to have had a most 


overweening reverence; and Jeffrey writes him— 

I have received your article, which is now in the hands 
of the printer. I am half in hope that when you see 
yourself once more bound up with your old associates, 


_ you will feel your ancient zeal for reviewing revive, and 


be tempted to resume the character of a contributor. I 
am sure it must do you a great deal of good, and be very 
soothing to your conscience, if you would. In the mean- 
time, I thank you with all my heart for what you have 
done ; and shall send you a copy of the number as soon 
I do the American Epic, Mrs. Mon- 


all fastidiously. 

Upon another occasion, Horner, having promised 
a great or “crack” articleon Turgot, is thus solicited 
in the meanwhile :— 

Did you ever doubt, my dear Horner, that you might 
do Turgot, or anybody else, and to be just as long to 
him as you thought proper! If you would but feed my 
daily craving with some little matter in the meantime, I 
should never quarrel with your long gestation of the 
Majora Opera. For this reason, while I most freely 


commit Turgot to your discretion, I cannot help putting 
/up asmall petition for having your legal article before 


the end of January; that is to say, if you will not do 
another article for me by that time, which might pro- 
bably be more immediately interesting. Murray read 
me several vehement remarks upon jury trials, from a 
letter of yours the other day ; mixed with some traits 
of virtuous indignation at my unworthy treatment of 
that question on a former occasion. Now, why will you 
not draw up a little clear article on that most important 
subject ? I have attacked Playfair for 


| the article you suggest ; but am not quite sure of obtain- 


ing it; he is very busy with his Huttonianism. Do you 
think Whishaw could be prevailed on to lend us a few 


| hours’ work of his strong and virtuous reason ! 


This is almost worthy of Pope's Lintot. But the 
same letter contains better things—as this :— 
Do, for Heaven’s sake, let your Whigs do something 


popular and effective this session in Parliament. Cry 
| aloud, and spare not, against Walcheren; push Ireland 


down the throats of the Court and the country; and do 
not let us be lost without something like a generous 
effort, in council as well as in the field. You must lay 
aside a great part of your aristocratical feelings, and 
side with the most respectable and sane of the democrats: 


| by so doing, you will enlighten and restrain them; and 
| add tenfold to the power of your reason, and the honour 


Do you not see that the whole nation Is 
now divided into two, and only two, parties—the timid, 
sordid, selfish worshippers of power and adherents of 


‘the Court, and the dangerous, discontented, half noble, 


half mischievous advocates for reform and innovation | 
Between these stand the Whigs; without popularity, 
power, or consequence of any sort ; with great talents 
and virtues; but utterly inefficient, and incapable of 
ever becoming efficient, if they will still maintain them- 
selves at an equal distance from both of the prevailing 
parties. . . . - + «+ I will write you a letter of 
Edinburgh news by and by; at ee I have none, 
but that old Adam, of the High School, is dead ; an ex- 
cellent, simple creature, and exceedingly useful. 


Bolingbroke had been suggested to the great 
critic and editor asa subject for his own fluent pen, 
on which occasion we find him delivering this some- 
what contradictory response : “I think highly of his 
style, but not quite so highly as you do; it is al- 
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weak,and perplexing.” Thiswe leave to the learned 
to settle or reconcile. After the appearance of The 
Quarterly, Mr. Horner became more and more 


anxious that his Northern friends should conduct | 


themselves with decorum, propriety, and dignity, 
and eschew newspaper-like political leaders and 


flippant personalities. Of The Quarterly he says— 
The Quarterly Review was sure to be right about 
depreciation ; being under the command of Canning, who 
is under the command of Huskisson. I have heard it is 
George Ellis, who has set Sir John Sinclair upon his 
black ram. By the way,I wish you would take Sinclair’s 
two pamphlets into your own hands, and make fun of 
him, in a good-natured way. You would do me a pecu- 
liar service, if you will deal with his Currency, as you 
did with his Longevity. The inconsistency of his opinions 
at present, with those which he published in 1797, ina 
pamphlet against the Bank restriction, and which he 
repeated in the strongest terms in 1803, in the second 
volume of his History of the Revenue, is rather a matter 
of grave charge, for which he ought to be put upon the 
defensive. 1 am told that George Chalmers has put forth 
a volume against us, more extravagantly wrong than 
even Sinclair; perhaps you could contrive to put them 
side by side into one frame, and exhibit the pair of por- 
traits, like Noodle and Doodle in their old tie and buckle, 
and in the full complacency of conscious wisdom. 
Horner was by this time, though, in the best sense, 
an able and reputed “ Currency Doctor” himself. 
While we are about the original projection of 
literary works, which have since risen to great 
celebrity and taken a fixed place, it is worth while 
to commemorate what issued in a work of yet 
greater importance and permanency than the Edin- 
burgh Review ; in the new Edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, which has since been enriched 


by many more masterly Treatises than those at first | Among his political sponsors, 


contemplated. This entry is from Horner's Jour- 
nal for 1804 :— 

“Mr. Playfair opened a conversation with me first 
about the scheme which they lately agitated at Edin- 
burgh for a new Encyclopedia, about which he said 
they were at one time very sanguine, but dropped it at 


editor. The booksellers had made him a very liberal 
offer; but it was a slavery to which he would not sub- 
mit. Mr. Stewart had not promised anything specially, 
but favoured the work generally. Mr. Playfair then 
went on to say, that Cranstoun had afterwards suggested 
‘a much prettier thing,’ a course of literature to which 
we should contribute separate treatises on the different 
departments of science and literature; that he under- 
took to mention it to me; that Mr. Stewart caught the 
idea with great favour, and had himself suggested the 
subject which he should like to treat, Criticism; and Mr. 
Playfair said he spoke more zealously and confidently 
about this than he was in the habit of doing on such 


matters. Mr. Playfair suggested likewise to Stewart, | long period triumphant in power. There is a low pru- 


a treatise on Logic; but he did not acquiesce. Mr. 


Playfair said he himself was ready to begin immedi- | 


ately to his department, pure mathematics and physical 
geography, upon which he was engaged at any rate; 
but there was a great difficulty in finding persons to 
fill many of the departments—grammar, for instance, 
physics, &e. Robison was the man naturally thought 
of for physics, but he never can bring himself to write 
in an elementary manner; Mr. Stewart spoke of Dr. 
Gregory for grammar, but he also writes too much at 
large, and with bad taste. Mr. Playfair asked me about 
Brougham, observing very justly that, had he remained 
at Edinburgh, he would have been the man for editor 
of the Encyclopedia; I told him fairly, that I should 
not expect that Brougham would bestow that persever- 
ance in composition and minute execution, on which the 
merits of elementary treatises must very much depend, 











and that at any rate he was for the present wholly ab. 
sorbed in political schemes, with the view of bringing 
himself into action ; though I thought it not an improb. 
able event, if he were disappointed in his immediate 
views, that he might bury himself for the remainder of 
his life in retirement, devoted to science and literature 
and occupied with some vast scheme of literary ambition, 

“For myself, I did not wait to be invited, but with. 
out hesitation offered to give elements of political eco. 
nomy, if that subject was not already occupied, which | 
found it was not, and provided I should not be called 
upon for some years. This falls in very well with the 
plan of outlines, which I have long intended to form for 
my own use, as a sort of systematic common-place book, in 
which I might register the results either of my own jp. 
vestigations, or of such as are published from time to 
time. It gives me an opportunity too of associating my 
name with those of Stewart and Playfair, a greater hon- 
our than I ever had boldness to think of.” 

Of course Mr. Cranstoun’s suggestion fell to the 
ground in form, but exists in substance in the 
numerous able treatises of the Encyclopedia. 

By this time Horner had been for several years 
in London, pursuing his legal studies, and already 
an established favourite among the leading Whigs, 
He was, however, full twenty-seven years of age 
before it was deemed proper, discreet as he was, to 
adopt and push him forward. The first decided 
step was an invitation to a political dinner to be 
given by Earl Fitzwilliam, with whom he was not 
then even acquainted. After consulting with his 
friends, and probably nothing loath, he accepted the 
invitation, which was a virtual enlistment in the 
Whig corps, and a taking of the bounty. His feel- 
ings and conduct were, however, as independent as 
those of any man acting with a party ever can be. 
on this occasion, were 


| Lord Henry Petty and the Earl of Lauderdale. 
| One must think the better of the sagacity and of 


the sterling principles of Horner from his early 
and correct estimate of the true character of the 


| latter nobleman,—whose Brummagem gilt passed 
last, from the difficulty of finding a proper person who | 
would undertake the superintendence of the work as | 


for sterling coin for a good many years after this 
period. But the whole passage, the formal pro- 


| fession of the new recruit’s political faith, does him 


honour :— 


I am ambitious to cojperate with that party, in la- 
bouring to realize those enlightened principles in the 
government of our own country ; however I lament some 
violences and mistakes in the conduct of Opposition on 
particular occasions, and however much I suspect the 
characters of some who have at times been very near 
Mr. Fox’s person. All my feelings carry me towards 
that party ; and all my principles confirm the predilee- 
tion. Into that party, therefore, I resolutely enlist my- 
self ; with very feeble hopes of its ever being for any 


dence, in rearing the fabric of one’s fortunes, which fixes 
the ambition (if it may be called by so proud a name) on 
the actual possession of places and emolument ; and 
there are some living instances which prove this to be 
quite a sure game, provided there are never any com- 
punctious visitings of principle or personal regard. There 
is @ more virtuous discretion, which limits a man* 
schemes of exertion to his professional sphere, and to the 
honest accumulation of large profits and small praises, 
such as the English bar seems almost infallibly to bestow 
on diligent abilities. But there is a more elevated pre: 
dence, which does not stop at affluence in its prospect, 
but ventures to include the chances of lasting service 
mankind, and of a good name impressed upon the his 
tory of the times. I could not have desired a more 


respectable channel of introduction to the meetings of 


the party, than that of Lord Fitzwilliam’s house ; [ 
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though I have never been made known to that noble- | 
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Before he was offered a seat, but not before he 


nan, I am not ostensibly brought to his house by any | had felt that “a snug family borough, held by 


other person. I have some reason to believe that Lord 
Lauderdale may have suggested my name; but Iam 
pleased that I do not enter under his wing, as his is one of 
those characters in which I have not yet entire confidence. 

Again we find him saying to his friend Murray: 

Lauderdale, you know, is not a character altogether 
euitable to my taste, nor have I yet, in spite of his 
steadiness to an unsuccessful party, entire confidence in 
the purity of his politics. 

In the same epistle he thus explains to Mr. Mur- 
ray his reasonsforadherence tothe Whigs, probably 
feeling that some explanation was required :— 

[ have always found that anything interesting to me 
becomes of still more interest, in its relation to myself, 
after I have imparted it to you. This summer, I have 
allowed myself to be recognised more expressly as an 
adherent of the Opposition, than I ever had an oppor- 
tunity of doing before. I did not dine at Carlton House; 
but at Lord Fitzwilliam’s, with a set of partisans, “ black 
spirits and white.” The advances were made to me, 
and after taking the subject into serious deliberation, I 
resolved to take advantage of them. You have known, 
as long as myself, the cast of my political opinions, as 
well as my wish that politics should be joined to law in 
the occupations of my future life, if indeed my schemes 
of life shall ever be matured into real occupations. To 
bold an efficient character in politics, a man must choose a 
party, if the state presents one to whose leading declar- 
ations and views he can honestly subscribe. Now, 
though there are several parts of the former conduct of 
Opposition which I cannot approve of, and some men 
attached to it whom I never can esteem ;}yet the maxims 
and principles professed by Mr. Fox are congenial upon 
all great questions to my feelings and conviction. Iam 
not giving you this as an apology for myself, but as the 
deliberate mode in which I considered the subject before 
I came to a resolution. I accepted Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
invitation, and permitted my name to be put down in 
the list of a new club to which Fox, Windham, Sheri- 
dan, &c., belong. 


Admission into the Whig Club was then held 





equivalent to political confirmation : getting into 
parliament was a natural sequence. 


Mr. Horner | 
| politician. 


owed his first seat (for St. Ives) to Lord Kinnaird, , 


his next (St. Mawes) to Lord Carrington, or rather | 


to “the Grenville interest.’’ 


He rather admired | 


rotten boroughs for their good uses to a “ Con- | 


stitutional ”? Opposition. 
time appeared as Counsel at the Bar of the House of 
Peers in Scotch Appeal Cases; and -he seems to 
have soon obtained in this department a large share 
of professional employment. From his first appear- 
ance as a member of the House of Commons, he 
was recognised asa man of ability and information, 


and as one likely to rise. Through the patronage of | ' ' ; 
g I ae | and in The Edinburgh Review, for Catholic Eman- 


Lord Minto he obtained the place of Commissioner 
for investigating the affairs of the Nabob of Arcot, 
but—which is not so explicable to us—received no 
salary ; though other commissioners, to the best of 
our recollection, were well paid, while that inter- 
minable and unterminated business was in progress. 


When called to the Bar, Mr. Horner chose the | 


Western Circuit, and he was, though slowly, in the 


way of obtaining a fair share of business. But his | 
reputation as a Member of Parliament advanced | 


far more rapidly than his celebrity as a lawyer ; 
and this squared with his inclinations and ambition, 
which had ever strongly prompted him to figure in 
public life, whatever became of his pecuniary in- 
Lerests, 


Horner had before this | 


| stanch Whigs,” would be a most desirable pos- 
session, we find him thus writing to Lord Webb 
Seymour, who, no more than Mr. Jeffrey or Mr. 
Murray, deemed this fast getting a-head in public 
life a prudent step for a young lawyer :— 


After turning it very often in my mind, when IJ fancied 


the possibility of such an offer being one day made, I 
have never succeeded in subduing my strong inclinations, 
nor even in beating them out of the argument. 
no doubt there is; but it is the risk inherent in the plan 
of life which I have long ago sketched for myself, and to 
which my ambition and my most reflected principles of 
approbation are steadily attached. 
never could consent to be, no more than to be merely a 
political adventurer; for mere emolument has no other 
attraction for me but the independence it gives, and 
mere office has no attraction at all. 
same time my professional views, and to bear a share in 
the great interesting discussions of public business, forms 
a combination not often tried with success, but which | 
long ago resolved to try. 
remains, whether the active union of the two may not be 
attempted too soon; and if I have solved this question 
at all to my satisfaction, it is in this way, that I am 
about to begin it somewhat too soon: but opportunity is 
an element to be calculated in all such reasonings, and 
is one risk of another sort with which the other must be 
balanced. 


A risk 


A lawyer only, | 


To carry on at the 


The question, no doubt, still 


The die was already cast :—the example of 
Romilly might have had a great and natural in- 


fluence with Horner; and, whoever disapproved, 


his father, and at least one other sagacious friend, 
Mr. Whishaw, approved. Lord Webb finally and 
rightly calculated both risk and gain ; and gave in, 
saying, 

If then you go into Parliament, my prospects respect- 
ing you will revert to what they were last summer. | 
shall look upon you as advancing to fame and to power 
by steps that are honourable, and more rapid than if 
you had continued to tread the wearisome path of your 
profession; but, at the same time, with more hazard to 
your reputation, and to your integrity and wisdom as a 


It is enough that none of the supposed hazards 
were encountered. Horner had not been long in 
Parliament, when the death of Fox caused the dis- 
ruption of the government. But his public career 
is to us much less interesting than his personal 
history ; and his social connexion ; which from his 
position, and the universal kindness and confidence 
of his friends, included the brightest ornaments of 
the society of the period. This, and not polities, 
constitutes the charm of these Memoirs. 

Horner’s valuable efforts, both in Parliament 





cipation, for Education, and on different financial 
questions, are, at the passing moment, of less interest 
than the deliberate convictions on the Corn-Laws of 
one who was the reverse of a lover of change, or of 
a bold or rash reformer. Itis, too, worth while just 
now to see that there were sound views on this sub- 
ject, some quarter of a century before the League, 
which is at present considered a quite novel sort of 
fiery dragon—a new disease of the body politie— 
was ever heard of. Of the Corn Bill of his day, of 


| 1815, Horner remarks,— 


There is certainly no foundation for the distinction 
with which I am honoured, it seems, at Edinburgh, of 
being a convert to the Corn Bill. The more I have read 


| upon the subject, and the more I hear upon it, 1 get more 
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firmly fixed in my original opinion, that nothing should 
be done; of course it will be carried with a loud clamour, 
and with much abuse of all lackland theorists. It would 
be as absurd to expect men to be reasonable about corn, 
as to be reasonable in matters of religion. 

I do not imagine any new discovery is made about 
the relation of the price of labour to that of grain, or the 
effects of scarcity or plenty upon wages. The principles, 
upon which all such effects must depend, are obvious to 
every one who understands the operation of demand and 
supply upon prices; indeed, they are all an application 
of that single principle. A great many cases are neces- 
sary to be put, in order to distinguish the various effects 
of scarcity or plenty upon wages, according to the nature 


of the particular employment in which labour is to be | 


paid for; but even when the effects are the most oppo- 
site, it is still the operation of the same principle. All 
this is stated well enough by Adam Smith, towards the 
end of his chapter on the Wages of Labour. 

The most important convert the landholders have got, 
is Malthus, who has now declared himself in favour of 
their Bill; and, to be sure, there is not a better or more 
informed judgment, and it is the single authority which 
staggers me. But those who have looked closely into 
his philosophy will admit, that there is always a leaning 
in favour of the efficacy of laws; and his early bias was 
for corn laws in particular. It was a great effort of can- 
dour, in truth, to suspend his decision upon this parti- 
cular measure so long. 

In a letter addressed to his friend Malthus, who 


had just put forth a Pro-Corn-Law pamphlet, he 
remarks,— 


If the consequence of “high farming” and curious 
cultivation be a progressive rise of the price of produce, 
an importation of partial supplies from countries, which 
by a ruder agriculture can furnish it cheaper, seems the 
provision laid by nature for checking too exclusive an 
employment of capital upon the land least fit for culture. 
It would be a palpable sacrifice of the end to the means, 
if, for the sake of extending our most finished husbandry 
to every sterile ridge that can be forced to yield some- 
thing, we impose upon the whole body of the people ex- 
travagant prices for the necessaries of life. Nor do I 
see, upon your peculiar principles, what other result 
there would be, if Dartmoor and Blackstone Edge were 
laid out in terraces of garden-ground, but a population 
always in some peril of being starved, if their rulers will 
not let them eat the superfluity of their neighbours. . . 

You state, p. 5., that, by the recent improvements of 


foreign supplies for our support.” 
this?. . 
corn upon the condition and comforts of the labourer, you 
have wholly omitted this consideration, that such a fall 
will release thousands and tens of thousands from the 
parochial pauper list, and restore them to the pride of 
earning their bread by free labour. 


What proof is there of 


Pyt House, who seems the very model of a witness for 


and unmakes, for the distribution of rations of provender 
and fodder among the priedial slaves of a whole district 
of Wiltshire. 
spirit of regulating, by the wisdom of country squires, 
the whole economy and partition of national industry 
and wealth, that makes me more keenly averse to this 
Corn Bill of theirs than I should have been in earlier 
days of our time, when the principles of rational govern- 
ment were more widely understood, and were maintained 
by stronger hands at the head of affairs. The narrow 
conceit of managing the happiness of the labouring popu- 


lation, and of directing the application of industry, as | 


well as the competition of the market, works in the pre- 
sent day upon a much larger scale than when it busied 
itself with the pedlar items of the foreign trade. . . . 
Upon the whole, nothing will contribute so much to 
keep prices steady as by our leaving our own corn- 
factors unfettered by restrictions and regulations of our 
own making; and, without embarrassment from that 


. Inconsidering the influence ofa low price of | 


It is this audacious and presumptuous | 
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source, to make their own arrangements for bring; 
corn, when it is wanted, from the various large ang 
independent markets, of which, in the present circum. 
stances of the world, they have their choice. 

We exceedingly regret being under the necessity 
of garbling the arguments and opinions of one 
whose judgment is so well entitled to consideration; 
but our brief extracts may serve to draw attention 
to this part of the original work. When the land. 
lords’ measure was about to be carried, we find Mr, 


Horner saying, 

The Corn Bill has been well discussed, though carried 
| clamorously and precipitately. It is in truth a most 
| unwise measure, though I really believe that most of 
those who vote for it have brought themselves to believe 
that it may be serviceable to the agricultural interests 
of the country; at the same time, the most conscientious 
of them cannot but know, they will be no losers by it: 
for if it proves effectual at all, its operation will be 
merely to save rents a little in their unavoidable fall, 
and to gain this advantage to landlords, by putting the 
people upon shorter allowance than they would other. 
wise have. Petitions are now coming from all quarters, 
and a good deal of heat is rising in the large towns; brs 
the bill will probably be out of our House, before the 
petitions can be found in sufficient numbers to intimidate 
votes; and in the House of Lords, the voice of the people 
is not likely to be heard. : . : 

It gives me great pain to hear such distressing ac- 
counts as are sent from England and Scotland of the 
scarcity, and the want of employment for the people. 
Their sufferings are, I fear, most severe, and will not 
admit of relief for months to come. In addition to other 
evils, we shall experience on this occasion one of the 
worst consequences of that sad job of the country gentle- 
men, the corn bill; for England will by its operation get 
no foreign grain till the prices are at the highest, and 
after all other countries have supplied their wants ; and 
that means nearly all Europe. 

When these impdrtant, but temporary discus- 
sions have long been forgotten in the accomplish- 
ment of the important measures to which they led, 
the literary history and incidental information 
concerning celebrated public characters, contained 
in these memoirs, will still retain an interest. With 


his “earliest friend ”—his friend at eighteen months 





_—Henry Brougham, Mr. Horner does not appear 


bs ri 2 | 1 >» 8 yar « > rEg > > } . e ° 
griculture, “ we had become much less dependent upon | to have been, at any period, on terms more intimate 


than those of young men who are thrown togetherby 
vicinity, common acquaintanceships, and the siml- 


larity of their pursuits. The years he spent with 


Mr. Hewlett seem to have estranged him from all 


| . . , . re . . . . d Mr. 
t sould not sead | his earlier companions, save his chosen friend, 


without indignation, in the evidence of Mr. Benett, of | 
"yt House, | return to Edinburgh, he was admitted a member of 
Corn Committees, his cool statement of the rule he makes, | 


After his 


Murray ; at least we hear of none else. 


the Speculative Society at the same time with Mr. 
Brougham ; and both took an active part in the 
proceedings of the association. Here is Brougham’s 
| first appearance in these Memoirs, and at the age of 
| nineteen or twenty, in a letter to Mr. Hewlett :— 

| I understand from my friend Mr. Murray, who is a 
| present in London, that he and Mr. Brougham had the 
| pleasure of meeting with you at the Foundling. They 
_were much gratified by your politeness to them, for 
which you will permit me to thank you, as a kindness 
done to myself. Had you any conversation with 


| 
| 
' 
Brougham? He is an uncommon genius of a composilé 


order, if you allow me to use the expression ; he unites 
| the greatest ardour for general information in every 
branch of knowledge, and, what is more remarkable, ac 
tivity in the business, and interest in the pleasures 
the world, with all the powers of a mathematical intel- 
lect. Did you notice his physiognomy t 
| to know your observations on it. 


I am curious 
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We have noticed above that the doctrines of Lava- | 
ter were then a common topic of discussion. Horner | 
himself appears to have considered Brougham as a 
kind of prodigy, a “universal genius.” We at. 
one time hear of him as a great mathematician, 


and songs, &c., when invasion was threatened by 


arranging for his final residence in the South, and, 


in reply to a letter from Mr. Murray, he remarks : 


“Your plan of weekly incitements to patriotism is 
good, provided you execute them well ; coarsely 
and plainly. Brougham, I think, will be most suc- 
cessful. . « +» Pray, have you engaged Walter 
Scott in these patriotic labours? His Border spirit 
of chivalry must be inflamed at present, and might 
produce something.” Some of our readers may re- | 
member that this “ Border spirit ” produced Scott’s 
song of the Yeomanry Corps; which so far overshot 
the mark, that when the modest bard produced it, | 
without acknowledging it, at a dinner of the corps, | 
some refined brother in arms abruptly put a stop to | 


the song by bawling out, “ Give us Hogg’s Donald | 
Macdonald: that’s but a drule.” And “ Donald | 
Macdonald” wascertainly betteradaptedtotheend in | 
view than anything that either Scott or Brougham | 
could have produced.——Mr. Hornerand Brougham | 





went to London about the same period, and with | 
nearly similar objects and ambitions, whether legal | 
or political We may be refining too far, but | 
there appears to us, at times, in the correspondence 
of Horner, the faintest degree, the merest soupcon | 
of something like jealousy of hisearly friend. Per- 
haps such passages as the following scarcely bear 
us out in this idea :— 


Brougham has concluded a bargain about his book 
with Longman, who has_ been here making purchases of | 
chat kind; he talks of sending it to the press in about | 
two months. The title,an “ Enquiry into the Colonial 
Policy of the European Powers.” That it will do him 
great credit, I have no doubt; I hope it may be the 
means of introducing him into a respectable line of polli- 
tical connexions. Old Liverpool wrote himself into no- 
tice by a seasonable, though puny, pamphlet on the rights 
of neutrals. Should an active scene be opened to 
Brougham, I shall tremble with anxiety for some time, 
though it is what I very ardently wish. His information 
on political subjects, especially in some departments, is 
now immense ; his talents are equal to the most effective 
use and display of that knowledge. But his ardour is | 
0 urgent, that I should be afraid of his being deficient 
in prudence. That he would ultimately become a lead- 
ing and predominant mind, I cannot doubt ; but he might 
attempt to fix himself in that place too soon, before he | 
had gone through what, I presume, is a necessary routine 
of subordination. ° . ° ° 

As for the splendid hazardous pursuits of foreign policy 
and ministerial intrigue into which our friend Brougham 
is plunging himself, with a resolution to succeed that seems 
to ensure success, and will,at all events, secure distinction, 
they are as unsuitable to the habits of my mind as to its 
powers; too bustling for the indolent predilection (which 
gtows upon me hourly) for domestic and confined society, 
and not of magnitude, I will acknowledge, adequate to my 
idea of the highest sort of ambition. Lord Bacon and | 








gald Stewart have made me a little of a visionary, as | 
believe you have sometimes thought; | am sure 
Brougham must have thought so always. 


When Mr. Brougham got into Parliament, for 
which distinction he served a much longer pro- 
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bation than his more discreet and manageable 
friend, we find Horner speaking of him with what, 
after the lapse of thirty years, will, by many, 
be pronounced true insight and discrimination of 


| character :— 
and at another as the individual in Edinburgh best | 


the spirit of the people by add 
fitted to rouse P peek y —m | larly glad that Lord Holland has had so great a share 


Napoleon. Horner was at the time in London, j in effecting it. Brougham never could have found a 


I rejoice exceedingly at the news you give me of 
Brougham’s coming into parliament ; and I am particu- 


more fortunate moment for setting out upon his career; 
which, though it may appear less brilliant at first, on 
account of the expectations which are formed of him, 
will be very speedily distinguished ; and, upon the whole, 
I would predict, that, though he may very often cause 
irritation and uncertainty about him to be felt by those 


| with whom he is politically connected, his course will 


prove, in the main, serviceable to the true faith of liberty 
and liberal principles. For him, personally, it will be 
very fortunate, if he has some probationary years to pass 
on the Opposition side of the House. 

Brougham had neither in the House, nor with 
the Whig leaders, the early success that marked 
the prosperous political career of his sage com- 

anion. He was left to fight his way, and he was 
equal to the battle. We find Horner bearing can- 


_did testimony to his final triumph :— 


I was unluckily prevented from hearing the whole of 
Brougham’s speech last night; what | did hear was most 
excellent, and the rest, I am told by the best judges, was 


| still better. He has made an impression upon both sides 


of the House much more near the proportion of his 
talents and powers, than he had made by any former 
exertion of them in that place. He has done this, too, 
upon a subject of the first importance, and which has 
been waiting some years to be treated by so able a 
hand.* . . . . . « It was objected by some of 
our critics, that he overcharged his statements; and it is 
true that his style in general has that fault, with another, 
which is akin to it, of charging the different parts of his 


subject and argument with an equal weight of earnest- 


ness and emphasis. 

About this time, Mr. Brougham, for some cause 
inexplicable to Horner, showed symptoms of dis- 
pleasure or alienation : but they seem to have been 


_ of short duration, and might be, in part, imaginary. 
_If the sky ever did lour fitfully, no one was more 


ready than Horner to hail the dispersion of the 


_clouds and returning sunshine and serenity. On 


his annual journeys to Scotland, we find him an 


occasional guest at Brougham Hall, where he ap- 


pears to have felt himself with a friend. In one 
place we find him writing Mr. Jeffrey— 

Iam really obliged to you for reporting to me what 
Brougham has said of me; not only because I love praise 
dearly, but because it gives me more pleasure to hear of 
anything like partiality in Brougham about me or any- 
thing I have done, than even if I could be convinced 


| that I had deserved his favourable testimony. His alien- 


ation from me, for reasons which I never have been able 
even to guess, is the only considerable misfortune I have 
ever suffered in my life; and it would take quite a load 
off my mind, if he would give me a hint to catch at, for 
forgetting that I ever had suffered it. I have always 
cherished a hope, that we may in time Kher: aga 
oo 0 0 0 o Bee ve le journey with 
Brougham as far as Preston ; nothing could be more en- 
tertaining, or in better humour. Indeed, since our old 
days of careless fellowship, | have never known him in 
so good a tone of mind, as through the whole of our late 


visit. After parting with him, I slept at Chorley, a 


dirty hole—Lancashire and manufactures. 
When Brougham lost his election at Liverpool, 
after a hot contest, we find Horner remarking— 


- 








* On the Droits of Admiralty, 
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If Brougham is to be out of Parliament, which I hope | 
and trust will not be the case, I am very far from being 
able to accede to your opinion, that this public loss will | 
be counterbalanced by advantages to him, in a private | 
point of view, such as ought to take away all regret 
from his friends and himself. I cannot conceive any | 
single private advantage he will gain by it, of the least — 
moment. Money, to be sure, he may make in abundance | 
by Parliamentary business ; for that loose, rambling sort | 
of practice is richly paid; but no professional fame or | 
science is to be gained in that department; and what | 
are a few hnndred acres more in Westmoreland worth 
to Brougham! Depend upon it, he will not quit politics, | 
even for the time he is out of Parliament ; but will exert 
his boundless activity in another sphere, and in other 
directions, where his exertions will be probably less ad- 
vantageous to his own reputation, and to the welfare of | 
the public. I was made quite happy by your account of | 
the manner in which he took leave of the contest when | 
it became hopeless ; and I lost no time in communicating 
your account of it to such of our friends in London as | 


were sure to take a proper interest in what concerns him. | 

It seems to have been, at all times, taken for | 
granted by Brougham’s friends, that, if useful em-_ 
ployment could not be found on which that “ per- 
turbed spirit” might expend a superabounding 
mental energy and mobility, he must inevit- 
ably fall into some mischievous course of action, 
merely to get rid of the redundant excess of what 
we may term the robust animal spirits of the intel- 
lect. Happily, he has never lacked a safe and useful 
sphere of activity, even when, for a brief season, 
not impounded in Parliament. Of him we hear— 

Brougham’s success at the bar is prodigious; much more 
rapid and extensive than that of any barrister since 
Erskine’s starting. I am going down to-morrow to hear 
him in defence of Hunt, which is a cause of great expec- 
tation. . The Hunts are convicted; but not with- 
out the jury retiring for about ten minutes. Brougham 
made a powerful speech, unequal, and wanting that | 
unity which is so effective with a jury; some parts rather 
eloquent, particularly in the conclusion, where he had 
the address, without giving any advantage, to fasten the 
words effeminacu and cowardice where everybody could 
apply them. One very difficult point of his case, the 
conduct of the Regent to the Princess, he managed with 
skill and great effect; and his transition from that sub- 
ject to the next part of his case was a moment of real | 
eloquence. Lord Ellenborough was more than usually im- 
patient, and indecently violent : he said that Brougham | 
was inoculated with all the poison of the libel, and told 
the jury, the issue they had to try was, whether we were 
to live for the future under the dominion of libellers. 
- . . « There is but one sentiment of condemnation, 
respecting Lord Ellenborongh’s intemperate and inde- 
cent conduct at Hunt’s trial. This is not only universal 
among the bar, who feel this as a professional concern; 
but among laymen, of all political denominations. 

And at this day Lord Brougham is drawing 
odium upon himself, by volunteering the defence 
of Ellenborough’s not over popular son. Men of 
equable tempers, and circumspect understandings, 
rarely betrayed either by the vivacity of their feel- 
ings or the generosity of their hearts, beyond the 
rigid line, are apt to be quite thrown out by con- | 
duct of this “ inconsistent” sort. 

We have expended so much space upon the most 
brilliant of the circle of Horner’s early literary and 
political associates, that little remains for the rest | 
of the band. It is doubtful if posterity will confirm 
his judgment of some of them, though his flattering | 
opinions, and that from very natural causes, are 
rather charzeable with being overweening, than | 
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absolutely unjust. The admiration was reciprocal, | 


| about him. 
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as is shown in the eloquent tributes to the memory 
of their friend, paid by Sir James Mackintosh, the 
Rev. Sydney Smith, and others. 

A few paragraphs, selected from Horner's corre. 
spondence and Journals, will, however, convey tothe 
reader as fair an idea of the admirable and consistent 
character of the subject of these Memoirs as any, or 
all of the posthumous eulogies*of his friends. “The 
topics we have chosen, it wiil be seen, are diversified 
and familiar ; and the selections may be taken es 
additions to some of the above specimens of what 
may be described as Horner’s Table-Talk. No at. 
tempt is made at classification where the whole 
specimens are both few and small. 

Reynolds’ Discourses— 


Next to the writings of Bacon, there is no book which 


_has more powerfully impelled me to revolve these senti- 
_ ments than the Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds. He 
, is one of the first men of genius who have condescended 


to inform the world of the steps by which greatness 
is attained: the unaffected good sense and clearness 
with which he describes the terrestrial and human ai- 
tributes of that which is usually called inspiration, and 
the confidence with which he asserts the omnipotence of 
human labour, have the effect of familiarizing his reader 
with the idea that genius is an acquisition rather than a 
gift; while with all this there is blended so naturally 
and so eloquently the most elevated and passionate ad- 
miration of excellence, and of all the productions of true 
genius, that upon the whole there is no book of a more 
inflammatory effect. 

Hint to a quizzical reviewer— 

If you could review Mrs. Hutchinson without quizzing 
her, which I rather doubt, you might give a very grati- 
fying and useful impression of the practicability of ac- 
commodating even to the sternest times of civil war, the 
same domestic virtues, and the same love of letters and 
the arts, which thrive best, no doubt, in tranquillity. I 
do not mean that those times are coming to us ; we shall 
live on in the tranquillity of a vulgar servitude and de- 
generacy. In the spring you will have many fine sub- 
jects; Campbell, I am told by his friends, Richardson 
and Charles Bell, has written a charming poem of nar- 
rative and description ; and Scott, of course, will be very 
vehement with irregular success. 

The readers of The Edinburgh Review will r- 
member that, instead of being quizzical, Mr. Jef- 


frey, in this instance, went to the opposite and bet- 


ter extreme of an enthusiasm not ungraceful. 


Newspapers. We presume that the Mr. Buchanan 
alluded to, had, in these “ worst of Tory times,” 
projected a Liberal, or rather a Whig newspaper 
in the Tory stronghold of Edinburgh. 

I shall mention Buchanan’s project to Mr. Windham, 
who inquired of me the other day if I knew anything 
Encourage him by all means to try the ex- 
periment, at least, of a newspaper in Scotland ; though 
I doubt very much whether your advice of mere impat 
tiality will help him to a better sale, than his own pre 
pensities of Whiggism. The latter has but a poor chanee 
in Scotland, and the former none anywhere. The ma 
had better be left to his own opinions and inclinations; 
for he will give them more warmth and force, than if be 
writes impartially upon system: a heavy monotonous 


fairness is the last thing that people will read in their 


newspaper. People read it to get their daily opinions 
and impressions ; it is now a necessary of life, es 

in the country towns ; and a man feels himself as awk: 
ward if he walks out without his political creed for the 
day, as if he wanted his breakfast. Newspapers are$ 
new means of influence to government in England ; and 
no set of ministers ever understood this more pract 
than the present. Their indefatigable, systematic atte? 


_ tion to the daily press is quite admirable: and the per 
| severjng activity with which the most palpable lies, 
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emory most atrocious calumnies and misrepresentati ir- | , _ 
h, the eglated and repeated, after every vetetation, is Perse _ whole day, I mean beginning with breakfast, and keeping 
title. Nothing ever equalled them, but the betratoure di os ov 7 wa 63 iu the mnevning O8 many-es Were 
corre- of the French Revolution. It sometimes strikes me as | which | omgea mapa ds Be oh ds 
; quite ludicrous, to see the scrupulous, indolent leader di eee ee ee eee 
y tothe of our half-combined party, make a few feeble efforts “ and in the evening, after a genuine “ fowr-howrs,” all 
sibs cppose this torrent, by 60d Welles tnd of rts to. round a table, we had music and waltzing ; we, I say 
ene —_ g and virtuous indig- | for after some morning lessons from Miss Elliot, 1 was 
: By iis Wiis ieunadite dave ‘aed _ | hardy enough to attempt to swing, “ and mock'd all tune 
. é 4 : a all this ; _ and marr’d the dancer's skill.” Tn the course of our rid os 
rsified, and now are little, if at all, behind their opponents | °T walks, we saw the old abbey church at Tewkesbut ¥ 
ken as in the good gifts described. Nor are we sure that | ‘2 Tins of Sudely Castle, where Queen Catherine Parr 
f what Mr. Horner did not do them some injustice even in | “ after her second marriage ; and the ancient house 
No at. 908, when he imputes to them so much ect 0 Squire Delabere, who at eighty-three years of age 
. . , nuch scrupu- | lives with a brother and two si al ‘all 
» whole lous conscience, and ineffective good writing. | unmarried being the lect “i “ mil . hieh — 
Pleasure Tours. Travelling for mere pleasure the Conquest, and had a knighthood in it - poor a 
or for the enjoyment of: fine scenery, was quite Black Prince at Poictiers. ise 
ee, novel in 1800, when, after a pedestrian excursion eat might refer you to Murray for his opinion of Lady 
Se senti- to the Highlands, this conclusion of an Alisonian | | i ae on for through him I have known something of 
ds. He epistle was written tom sontan | her tor seven years; but you may tell him that he had 
aul ; not exaggerated anything in the praises he often be- 
enhaam Am I too sanguine, or am I even correct, in fancying | stowed upon her. She is an instance of the best Scotel 
lessee that some good effects may result from a fashion which | female manners, affability, sincerity; a turn f op 
' | earries the Edinburgh citizen to th ‘ ? tion and inquiry; i i.e MPrbemore: ee 
man 8i- bland ‘ o the lakes of Westmore- inquiry; sprightliness of understanding, as well 
copa ,and brings the London citizen to the falls of the | #5 ™anner, united with a great relish for humour, and 
sammie ; Clyde? In the course of the religious pilgrimages, some considerable execution in that way; and all refined and 
i eaae’ few gleanings of information were picked up and brought regulated by natural good sense, and the experience f 
ah : home. In the course of a picturesque pilgrimage, though good company. There is not a word of -S 
_ undertaken from fashion, m : i. | wh ying; iti en (enmindins Heal 
wove , merely, some faint rays of ele- at 1 am saying; it is but a very imperfect likeness of 
sme : gant and refined pleasure may gleam upon the wie’ and her. Nothing can be more delightful than to find such 
ns of true eee hee ~ Reese , ’ a ee at the head of a very large family cad 
¢ : ween George the Third see all the cares and anxieties i aslon, § 
amore F  Blizabeth, written in 1803 :— and QUEM | gracefully Se ak tae 
What a mortifying contrast the behavi - 1 am glad to hear you are reading regularly,— 
t quizzing 4 forees us to make with some paste of rh ponte | should like much to know more beers Me oe oy 
ery grati- age; 80 much spirit, caution, and generous path | —— are in that way. Besides the usual chances of 
ity of ac- : contrasted with bigotry, mean jealousy, and a selfish, 7 nooks and periodical publications that must be read 
1 war, the stupid coldness towards the people. Remember what | as they are passing, in order that you may be up with 
etter: wa Hume tells us of the conduct of Elizabeth to the Catholics | other people in conversation, and indeed to profit most 
uillity. I who, in her time, were really dangerous ; now it is a = by conversation which derives excellent topics from these 
sects ie tuin fact, that the few of the present me ond vr coy materials, I strongly advise you to have some settled 
ey England, that adhere bo that porvenaion, have eth “ol . plan of your own for the winter, in which a little may 
y fine sub- F with indignity and distrust. They held a meetin fe be done every day, by which a great deal will be found 
tichardsn |. address to the King, adding to the usual ‘eaie of done at the end of the campaign ; some one subject to 
a a : loyalty an expression of regret, that by bse thes "3 - be mastered thoroughly, by reading the best of all that 
ill be very * land, they could not contribute their personal ric “ relates to it, and keep it a secret to yourself, and Nancy 
s Lords Petre, Arundel, and Kenmare, (of Ireland,) ans and me; for talking spoils all such undertakings, and 
wae : the leading names. From Siltinas diene ~~ eye | cuts them short. If you take one, and Nancy another 
| their address was previously communicated t raught of | there will be information upon both, fur both of you, | 
Mr. Jef- | Secretaries of State, and it was returned Ponda of the | when you want it; and for me, too, when we all live to- . 
»andbet- —F ‘agel have alluded toexpunged. The cons pba 234 | gether again; and one little scheme of that sort, fairly 
veful. F that no address was presented. This oy He He _ and well executed in the course of the year, will, at the 
a : Rebellion ann ak i Mik Mikes oe ele ? end of two or three years, leave you in possession of 
sail plan has been suggested by the Prince, that he el ry 4 more than you can dream of at present. While it is 
ry . to that country with Moira, Lord Hutchit os ade nd d go going on, nothing is so satisfactory as to have that regu- 
newspaper 7 “sy —— a disease, even desperate pres tee os | 3 are ee ee a a 
quack medicines ought to be tri ‘ietieen |” dee 
Windham, that the humbug sabulasiie of Sheriden and! Mo; om | Parliamentary Reform.—The more | think about Par- 
w anything have a healing effect, especially if assisted = 9 might | liamentary Reform, I am the more satisfied that good 
try the ex ‘abstantial measure of emancipation, which “a od pet | would result from making the representation more po- 
nd ; though thing against us, gives the Irish almost all her ait, nd | pular than it is; and if it is not done legitimately, the 
nere impat- aang more than, in justice, they ought to _ Si had people of this country will one day have a fight for it. 
is own pre wold of ts The Doctor, or some other of his compeers, | Association of children of the different ranks, and 
poor chanee mh is scheme with great decency, that it was as 2 boys and girls, i education 
_ The mas - as their places were worth to hint at it I th A I pave 0 d h 
nelinations; hemann aay . Sear was thoroughly convinced upon the spot of the 
“aa a te . and Studies of Women. Upon this sub- | effects resulting from the mixture of at tena = 
aden by th orner had probably been indoctrinated With those of their ploughmen ; the former, who bri 
ead in theif y the Rey. Sydney Smith, a daring innovator, at a little more education from home, and stay at the schoo 
ily opinions ‘ast for the ancient times in which he flourished Powrdensorerrge ders» va: advenced age, gain, in the noual 
fe, especiagd len and lectured, when an inroad on the sanctity sab | eae an men bream Oe tee thats a ae 
self as & of fe . ng else than their fate 
wo y= bold male ignorance was as unprecedented as it was fair rivalry, while it puts upon the most pleasi be _ 
- The passa i | that di i pyr byeess 
apers ares sik passage occurs in a letter from Horner | *™** difference which is to last through life ; at the same 
eends pi ¢ of his sisters :-— —_ — = waar ys weg and the level upon which 
Saal meek o mee they are all p , gives both that just sense 
P t agreeable ten days at Cheltenham; | which both ought to be taught, ~~ the vadioe ne 


matic atte the first : 
perry per ‘pent the wd &, prin tage in a family party. We | which, in common, to boys of the middling and . 
y at Lady Carnegie’s house at Bay’s | ranks, is one of the main advantages of the public schools | 


able lies, » about a quarter of a mile - by | ; 
18. &,;—me, cx, ile from the town ; by the | of England. 1 like very much, too, the putting girls aud 
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boys in the same classes, at so early an age: it gives the | 
boys a new spur to emulation; the girls are usually so | 
much quicker. Of course, Mr. Poole’s method will not 
have the same complete success as at Enmore, except | 
where a person like himself will take as much pains. 
It was Horner who, in The Edinburgh Review, | 


| 


and by other means, first brought forward Joseph | 
Lancaster. The subject of early and of elementary | 
education had with him all the weight and impor- | 
tance which it must ever maintain with enlightened 


statesmen. 

Security for Civil Liberty in the diffusion of landed pro- | 
perty.—The only sure and permanent prognostic of civil | 
liberty, that I could hear of in France, is the prodigious | 
subdivision of land, and the unprecedented multitude of | 
persons directly possessed of that property. An estimate, 
which seemed to come from authority, made it as high as 
three millions of persons. So great a proportion of this 
must be held upon revolutionary titles, or upon titles 
founded in the new law of succession, that one should | 
hope that so much at least of the benefits earned by the | 


Revolution, as consists in this equitable law, and in the | 


salutary transfer of vast domains to the people, must be 
secured for ever, and fortified against the designs of the 
court by an insuperable bulwark of such interests and 
such numbers. 

The Squires and the Debt.—Upon the subject of the 
public debt, 1 look upon the whole body of country gen- 
tlemen to be altogether unprincipled ; as eager and 
sharp-set for rapine, as the Jacobins ever were for their 
acres. 

Scottish and English national characteristics. — Dr. 
Jamieson’s new work on etymology would give occasion 
for quite a different sort of dissertation ; not on the 
philosophy of grammar, but on the actual history of the 
languages of Europe, with many curious illustrations 
of the philosophical history of manners and customs 
among the common people. The traditionary preser- 
vation of so many catholic, and even the most ancient 
pagan, rites of superstition among the children and old 
women of your Presbyterian country, is very whimsical, 
and must be very mortifying to the serious and feeble. 

ie ‘ ‘ ° . There is a field about a 
mile off, [from Ragland,] which is called the Leaguer, 
and must from that name have been Fairfax’s encamp- 
ment ; though the people can give no reason for the 
name, and, like the common people eyerywhere in Eng- 
land that I have seen, have not the least curiosity or 
tradition about the history of their country. It is not 
so with the descendants of the Covenanters. 

A Philosophical Reformer.—Stewart insisted this 
moruing, with great elegance and force, on his favourite 
remark, that the general principles of internal economy 
and regulation, are far more worthy of the interest and 
attention of the political philosopher, because more im- 
mediately connected with the public happiness, than 
discussions with regard to the comparative advantages 
of different constitutions. — 

I attend Stewart's lectures, and strive to imbibe some 
portion of that elegant taste and comprehensive spirit 
which are diffused over his speculations. At the same 
time, I confess that I begin to suspect him of ex- 
cessive timidity on the subject of political innovation, 
and the practicability of improvement by individual 
exertion. And I am not sure, if the great elegance and 
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pleasures of the lower classes, and to propagate am 

the class just above them, those views of canting, jp. 
quisition, and scandal, which are infinitely worse thay 
all the stage-playing and sabbath-breaking ; which | 


| agree with them in holding in great abhorrence. 


Provincial Party Politics—Party politics at Eqdig. 
burgh are a miserable waste of mind; from the unayojg. 
able disadvantages of a provincial residence, they mugy 
narrow the judgment and debase the temper, in the wors 
ee, ». 6. & + © * © te 4 628 © Oecd 

I knew long ago, how much the virulent spirit of fag. 
tion entered into every concern in the narrow Dut ae. 
tive society of Edinburgh ; and that there was no injus. 
tice to personal character, however ridiculous, that might 
not be apprehended in a competition of a public nature, 

Reviewing Books.—1 scarcely believe it ever answers 
any good purpose to treat with so much levity, and even 


| petulance, the errors of a man like Burke, or of one 
| who has written so excellent a book as Price. 
{ 


We might multiply such passages without end, 
But it is needless, as the reader must already have 
obtained a tolerably clear idea of the character of 
Francis Horner, and of those causes which, ata 
comparatively early age, rendered him so useful 
in public, and so beloved in private life. Froms 
fine moral and intellectual nature, there never was 
an adherent of political party whose spirit was s 
entirely free from rancour and bitterness, nor a man 
without original advantages of birth or station 
who had his own way to make, whose ambition 
was more pure from the alloy of servility. In the 
high political and social circles into which he was 
received as with open arms, he appears to have 
taken his place as of right, and to have sustained 
his part with simplicity and manly dignity. 

For several years before his illness assumed the 
decided character of pulmonary disease, Mr. Hor- 
ner had occasionally suffered from a complaint 
which perplexed the physicians whom he consulted, 
both in London and Edinburgh. An uneasiness, 
amounting to difficulty of breathing, was one pain- 
ful symptom ; yet the disease was declared tok 
neither water on the chest, nor tubercular con- 
sumption. Dr. Baillie alone rightly conjectured 
the real nature of the unwonted complaiat t 
which Mr. Horner, without any apprehension of 
his end being so near, fell a victim, It was a 
enlargement of the air-cells of the lungs, and 4 
consequent condensation of theirsubstance,—a form 
of disease so unusual, that Dr. Baillie had known 
only of three cases of so rare a disorder, and thes 
not in his own long and extensive practice, but from 
examining anatomical collections. This formd 
disease is quite beyond the reach of medicine. Mt 
Horner died at Pisa, whither he had gone, at 
by the Editor of the Memoirs, by the concurte! 
advice of all the physicians whom he had consu 
His letters to his family and friends are continued 





sensibility of his compositions, have not, in some degree, 
an unfavourable effect in the investigation of truth, and 


the communication of knowledge : in so pleasing a dress, | 


bo and involuntary sophistry might insinuate them- 
selves undetected, because without suspicion; and even 


within a very few days of his death. In them bi 
| mind appears in full vigour, his social affections # 

full play ; and, indeed, there is no part of his com 
spondence more lively in style, and agreeable 





pb itself finds admission too easy, when the severities 
of attention have been lulled into reverie by the charms 


of the most select diction and the most attractive im- | 


agery. 


Self-righteous and dictati iati ' 
; ng Associations.—We have | 
& society in town for the suppression of vice, which will | 


probably be overcome, like the laws they would revive, 


by the good sense of the times: but which. i 
; ch, if allowed to 
have any effect, can have no other than to abridge the 


matter, than his letters to those female friends wh 

felt an anxious interest in his recovery,—of W 

neither he nor his brother ever appears to het 

doubted. On the 4th of February, 1817, he the: 
wrote his father, after describing the scenery 

| Pisa :— 

I give you this description, that you may have sd 

better notion of the rides we can take; nobody 
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better than yourself, how much the efficacy of that sove- 
reign medicine depends upon the eye being fed, as one 
‘ogs on, with cheerful scenery and great prospects. We 
shall have still greater enjoyment, when we can extend 
our ride to the hills themselves. At present I go out in 
a little carriage, and Leonard gives me his pony when 
we get to the turf; but I feel now so strong, that I have 
set Leo to inquire for a second pony, that we may take 


the whole in company. The riding does his stomach a | 


at deal of good; since he has been regularly on 


rseback, he has complained much less of acid and | 
otherevils. The opium has certainly a very signal effect | 


upon my breathing ; within an hour after I take my pill, 
if I have been panting, and coughing, and irritated before, 
I become quite tranquillized,and all these symptoms are 
suspended, so that I not only have perfect ease while I 
remain at rest, but I may even move about, and use a 


degree of muscular exertion with freedom and impunity, | 


for which I should be speedily checked by palpitations 
and short breath, if I had not the drug in me. s 
Since writing this letter, I have had my ride; we are 
just come in. The air blows fresh, but the sun is warm, 
and the sky withoutacloud. ‘There are the most active 
appearances of spring ; a strong vegetation in all the 
winter-sown crops, and that bustle of field labour which 
at no season of the year is more enheartening than at 
the present. The great variety of occupations here, 
makes it still more cheering and interesting ; in one field, 
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they are still gathering the olives, in another pruning 
the vines, in a third ploughing for their Turkey wheat, 
in a fourth preparing the ground with the spade for 
some other sowing. Labourers are mingled of both 
sexes. The plough is most primitively rude; the grey 
oxen havea primitive beauty, that seems to suit it. No- 
thing makes me more impatient of my restraints, than 
the sight of these fields ; for I feel far greater curiosity 
to know the ways and habits of this peasantry and their 
husbandry, and to understand a little the frame of a so- 
ciety so unlike what we have at home in the most essen- 
tial respects, than to penetrate into the Campo Santo, 
With all its treasures of art. I regret that we >. lost 
Mr. Oswald, to whose assistance I looked forward in 
walking out to the Pisan farms, when I can walk ; he is 
gone to Rome. 


Only four days later, and the warfare of the 
writer was accomplished,—the task given him to 
do on earth, nobly fulfilled. The monument erected 
to his memory by his sorrowing friends has long 

had a place in Westminster Abbey ; his more per- 
| fect and enduring monument will be found in the 

record of his virtuous and useful life, gathered into 

these volumes from hig speeches in Parliament, 
| and his private papers. 





* RITTER TOGGENBURG.” 


A BALLAD, FROM THE 


“Sm Knight, both sisterly and true 
My heart shall ever prove ;— 

O ask no more, lest ye should change 
To grief that sister love. 

Calm would I still to you appear, 


GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


For ever ! quits he then, for ever, 
His halls, his castle grey, 

His arms, his faithful horse, and wends 
His solitary way ; 

His solitary way he wends 





Calm my resolve be keeping ; 
Yet, O! I scarce can understand 
Your dark eye’s silent weeping.” | 


He hears, and mute, with grief oppress’d 
Upstarting—it were need, 
He clasped her wildly to his breast, 
Then flung him on his steed ; 
Summon’d his serfs—from Swityer’s vales, 
They come with horse and brand,— 
Each bore a cross upon his breast, 
Each sought the Holy Land. 


There noble were their deeds, and great 
The trophies which they won, 

As through the banner’d ranks of war 
Their plumy helmets shone. 

Where charged the infidels, He bore 
The proud, the fearless part ; 

Yet war, nor victory, could assuage 
The sadness of his heart. 


A year—no more he may endure 
A woe so long concealed, 

Then quits he, that unhappy Knight, 
The war and tented field ; 

And in a ship from Joppa’s strand, 
He speeds him o’er the tide, 

To that loved shore which, all for him, 
Her sweet breath sanctified. 


A pilgrim at her castle stands, 
e knocks, in hope, in fear, 

Ah ! thunder-like what words are those 
That smite his startled ear? 

“She wears the veil, she whom you seek, 
And is the bride of Heaven. 

A festal day was yesterday, 
When she to God was given.” 








From Toggenburg, unknown, 
And o’er his noble limbs has he 
A hair-cloth garment thrown. 


And where, ’mid lindens dark, there stood, 
In ever varying light, 

Her cloister’d home, he rear’d his hut, 
That miserable Knight. 

Tarrying from morning dawn to eve, 
Again when morning shone, 

With hope like light upon his face, 
There watch’d he—and alone. 


And there for hours, long hours ! he sat, 
And for that best beloved, 

Look’d ever towards the cloister, till 
The well-known lattice moved, 

And she appeared! O ne'er on him 
A brighter vision smiled, 

Than that dear form that meekly bow'd, 
So calm—so angel-mild. 


Joyful, O then, he laid him down, 
And soothed with trustful sleep ; 
Joyful, that morn should call him up 

His vigil fond to keep : 
And so for days—for years he sat, 
For years, all unreproved, 
Unmurmuring, griefless, watching, till 
The well-known lattice moved, 


And she appeared—O ne’er on him 
A brighter vision smiled, 

Than that dear form that meekly bow’d, 
So calm—so angel-mild. 

And so—one morn there sat a . 
That cloister-ward did bear 

Its pale and tranquil face, as still 
Intently, gazing, there. 
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MY MONOMANIACAL EXPERIENCES, 


BY BON GAULTIER. 


Yes, thank Heaven! there is a great load off my 
mind. 1 can now afford to smile at the foolish 
apprehensions which used to haunt me about cer- 
tain transactions in which I have been engaged. 
How often have I started from my dreams in an 
agony of cold sweat, under the impression that the 


Latin and Geography were dibbled into the youth- 
ful mind by a snuffy probationer of the Kirk, at 
about the same rate of remuneration per numscull, 
as a market-gardener receives for planting a row of 
brocoli. Midway between this school and my 
paternal mansion, at the corner of a street, the 





claws of a police-officer were riveted in the collar 
of my nightgown! What a hell of misery I en- 
dured that day, when at the hospitable board of 
the Editor of The Edinburgh Review, I sate cheek- 
by-jowl with the Procurator Fiscal of A , and 
heard that facetious functionary discuss, with sin- 
gular felicity, the rules of evidence as applicable 
to a notorious case of murder! Nor shall I ever 
forget my horror when, one fine winter's morning, 
No. 359 of the G. Division entered my apartments 
at the Albany, though the object of his avatar 





proved to be merely a summons for me to attend 


at Bow Street, for the purpose of identifying a 
noble friend, who was afflicted with an irresistible 
penchant for the silver plate of his Club! For 
years my life was a burden to me—not from any 
fault of my own—no! I flatter myself I am above 
the weakness of remorse!—but solely from my 
having misunderstood the laws of my country. 
Ass that I was, I believed that theft was theft,— 


murder, murder ; and that Botany Bay was as __ 


surely the guerdon of the one, as an exit at eight 


in the morning through the New Patent Drop was | 
Chief Justice Tindal has | 


the climax of the other. 

purged my mental vision. 
And thou, friend of my soul! why shouldst thou 

longer bear the secret in thy breast? The knife 


went to his heart with a scientific certainty. He 


fell without a groan. Oh, let not the world burst 
in ignorance. Step forth, worthy John Smith, 
from thy honourable obscurity ;—Bentley will give 
a couple of guineas per sheet more for “ the article,” 
—and henceforth let, “ Who murdered Begbie?” 
be no vain inquiry. 


For my own part, I mean to make a clean breast | 


of it. A year or two ago I should have hesitated 
certainly before admitting the public to an unre- 
served acquaintance with certain passages of my 


biography. But as I left the Old Bailey the other | 


day, after the trial of M‘Naughten, I felt my scruples 
vanish into thin air, like the last whiff of an ex- 
hausted cigar. Tama Monomaniac! In that fact 
lies the solution of all my fears : it is the dissolvent 
of all my moral and civil responsibilities. I am 
impervious to public opinion, and rather court in- 
Vestigation than otherwise. I could fill volumes 
with my murd—monomanias ; but, leaving my 
literary execution—I mean executor—to record 
my eventful history with more satisfactory detail, 
I shall now merely dash off a few sketches as a 
sort of Sop to Cerberus, to whet the public craving 
for wholesome excitement. 


My first monomania dates from my native city | 


of Glasgow. I was then a bey of some thirteen, 


in daily attendance at a classical seminary, where 


name of which I have now forgotten, an aged min- 
strel, called Sanders Bogle, regularly took his stand, 
_ He was a decrepid villain, who might have seen some 
sixty winters, sand blind, with a white stubby 
beard, and a crooked nose, from the point of which 
a large amber-coloured drop evermore tremulously 
depended. A barrel-organ was slung over his 
shoulders by a discarded horse-girth ; and on this 
infernal machine did the Timotheus of the Gallow- 
| gate grind away unceasingly for sixteen hours out 
of every twenty-four. It was a new barrel-organ 
when first I made its acquaintance, and possessed 
of considerable power, although adapted for only 
one tune—that tune being “The Flowers of the 
Forest,” whose untimely disappearance must have 
been bewailed, by the hands of Sanders Bogle, 
'many millions of times during the course of his 
_miserable existence. I had to pass that man six 
| times a-day on my way to and from school, and 
every time that I passed, there sate Sanders grind- 
ing. 





Sédet «ternumque sedebit 
Infelix Theseus. 

By a constitutional antipathy I have always 
loathed and abhorred music—plaintive music in 
_ particular. I cannot listen to certain tunes, indeed, 
without experiencing a strong desire to strangle the 
performer. Of these is that sickening “ Flowers 
_of the Forest.” When but six years old, 1 stabbed 
/my nurse—a Yarrow woman—with the kitchen 
scissors, for merely attempting to use its magnetic 
influence, when every other means of putting me 
to sleep had failed ; and Dr. Sourscones declared, 
upon soul and conscience, that had the implement 

not been somewhat blunted in the culinary opers- 
tion of cleansing haddocks, poor Ailsie Potts would 
inevitably have been “ wede awa,” like her moss 
trooping ancestors at Flodden. Judge then of my 
feelings towards Sanders Bogle ! 

In vain I thrust my fingers into my ears, and 
rushed past my tormentor like a whirlwind. A 
horrid fascination was upon me, like that of the 
Ancient Mariner upon the wedding guest. I was 

the man, or rather boy, “that must hear him.” 
Sanders Bogle was a magician, the barrel-orgs® 
his implement of power. It was my weird—@Y 
destiny to see, to hear him. I was a victim to 
daily immolated upon the organ of Sanders Bogle. 
My very sleep was haunted by the ghost of bis 
solitary ditty. ; 

This feeling grew upon me, till at last I stood ® 
awe of the venerable ruffian. I firmly believed that 
miserable as my actual existence was, he was 
to inake it infinitely worse. He might transform 
nie into the barrel-organ, to moan out for ever # 
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atomic fragments of sound, the notes of that dole- 
ful coronach. At last an idea struck me. Michael 
Seott without his book sank from an Archimage 
into a dotard: might not Sanders Bogle sink like- 
wise, if deprived of the implement of his power. I 
had but to possess myself of the barrel-organ, and 
| was free—free as an emancipated Ariel. 

That very evening I stole an aged carving-knife 
from the kitchen dresser, and, with sixpence pur- 
joined from my mother’s drawers, I purchased a 
hone. For two long days I sat in the garret, whet- 
ting the dull metal against the stone, until the edge 
was polished and the point sharp. I proved its 


keenness by a stab into the first volume of the | 


Encyclopedia Britannica. It penetrated through 
boards and paper as far as the word “ Acoustics.” 
I tested its edge : it severed my uncle’s newest and 
strongest buckskins, as if they had been made of 
cobwebs. Thus armed, and fortified with a couple 


of glasses of Port wine, surreptitiously swallowed | 
from a decanter, which liad been somewhat in- | 
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|knife. At last, however, I managed to plant a 
tremendous kick with my disengaged foot right 
between the eyes of Bawsey, who thereupon opened 
his jaws for a preternatural howl, and in so doing, 
voided his hold. I limped homeward in an agony 
of fear and pain; and the hateful dirge for the 
Forest Flowers sounded behind me as I went, like 
the Pan of a mocking fiend. 

Long and anxiously did I brood over my revenge. 


, To attack Bogle again, so long as Bawsey was alive, 


I knew to be fruitless! Accordingly, I changed 





my tactics, and commenced a system of concilia- 
tion by throwing bread and other comestibles to the 
fiend as I passed on my way to school. Bawsey 
was propitiated, and invariably wriggled his mis- 
shapen stump of a tail, whenever I approached. 
One day I abstracted a veal cutlet from a dish 
of these savoury esculents on its way from the 
dining-room to the kitchen, having previously pro- 
cured a sufficient supply of a certain white powder, 
frequently employed to curtail the earthly sorrows 


cautiously left in the dining-room press, I stole out | of rats and octogenarian uncles. I deposited about 


of doors, a little after dusk, to effect the work of | 
disenchantinent. 

It was a drizzly evening, and the lamps stared | 
out of the mist at each other, like so many rising | 
moons. As I skated along the slippery streets, a | 
strange sensation of dread came over me. I had | 


even begun to meditate a retreat—when a cold | 


sleety gust of wind blew directly in my face, and | 


half an ounce of this mineral in a longitudinal 
bisection of the cutlet; and having wrapped it care- 
fully in paper, took my way to school. Bawsey 
wagged his tail as usual, and I threw him the 
cutlet. Fool that I was, to think I could cajole 
the fiend! He smelt it only once; and, fixing 
upon me the glare of his charcoal-red eyes, he 
curled up his hairy lip so as to exhibit a double 


brought with it the wail of the infernal machine. | row of formidable fangs, and emitted an unearthly 
Of course, after that there was no drawing back. | howl. I took to my heels as if Beelzebub weve 
On I walked resolutely with set teeth, one hand | after me in person, got well pawmied by the pro- 


buried in my breeches’ pocket, the other in my | 
breast, and that one clasped the knife! On I went, | 
the hideous music sounding ever clearer in my ears, 
till { reached the well-known corner, where Sanders | 
stood as usual grinding his infernal mill. I ap 
proached cautiously, got behind him, and was just 
about to insinuate my weapon under the horse-girth 
beneath his shoulder, when I felt something like a 
steel-trap close upon my left leg with an agonizing | 
snap,and I knew that I was in the graspof the fiend! 

Like all other necromancers, Sanders Bogle had 
his familiar spirit. Some have attended their | 
mortal masters in the guise of blue-bottle flies, 
others in the semblance of cats; and others—wit- 
hess the imps of Faust and Albertus—in the shape | 
of coal-black dogs. This latter description of 
demon it pleased Sanders Bogle to affect. His 
Mephistophiles was a shaggy, bandy-legged mon- 
grel, with a pair of red eyes blinking through a | 
felt of clotted hair. This imp, which rejoiced in 
the name of Bawsey, was fastened by a long string» 
to the barrel-organ, of which he was thus consti- 
tuted the tutelary guardian. It was in his fangs | 

t I now found myself. His growl awakened | 
the sensibilities of the wizard, and for a moment | 
the organ ceased to grind. 

“At him, Bawsey, at him!” muttered the male- | 
volent organist, groping round him with his stick | 
till he ascertained the precise position of my head, 
"pon which he incontinently delivered a blow | 
"ielous enough to have cracked a cocoa nut. In_ 
"ain I yelled and danced a frantic Cachuca. The 
mon would not let go, and I had dropped my , 


bationer for not knowing one word of my lessons, 
—how should I?—and on my return home, observed 


from the opposite side of the street—for this time 


even the barrel-organ could not draw me across— 
the malignant Bawsey frisking in a transport of 


satanic joy around the corpse of another mangy 
} be re 


cur, whose hunger had, no doubt, overcome his 
discretion. 

That very night I left Glasgow, and entered asa 
cabin-boy on board a merchant vessel bound for 
the West Indies. One city, one hemisphere was 
too small to contain both me and Sanders Bogle. 
There was no alternative: one of us must quit the 
field or die. 

Such was the first phasis of my monomania. 


more had run their course. With slight excep- 


tions, I was at sea during the whole of that period. 


For five years I sailed under the British flag, and 
for the remaining three beneath the shadow of a 
pennon undisgraced by national appropriation. In 
our moments of mirth and jollity, my gallant mess- 
mates used to designate our bunting by the endear- 
ing appellation of “The Jolly Roger ;” and we vowed 
to keep it flying, as long as a plank of our craft 
stuck together. We were a happy and brotherly 
crew ; but, somehow or other, every one of us had 
his monomania. If we casually came across a deeply 
laden merchantman on the high seas, with an in- 
fatuation not otherwise to be accounted for, we in- 
variably attacked, boarded, and scuttled her, hav- 
ing first appropriated the cargo. Nor did we stop 
here, For we bad a craze for secing the captain 
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and crew of vessels in this situation, walk along a ; And Bawsey was gone! The demon was no longer 
plank placed on the bulwarks of our ship, until there to interpose between me and Bogle; but 
they plumped into the clear blue water. It was so for the moment I meditated nothing. The feeble 
beautiful an illustration of the laws of gravitation! | squeak of the organ excited no frenzy in my 
In the course of some months, a new monomania | bosom. The spell was broken, and, turning sul. 
took possession of the common sailors, of whom I | lenly upon my heel, I walked back to the hotel, 
was one; and nothing could drive out of our heads | My monomania, however, was not dead, though 
the conviction, that it was indispensable for the | dormant. 
welfare and enrichment of our body corporate, that I threw myself upon my bed, and smoked six. 
a certain medicine, made up in leaden pills, should +teen consecutive cheroots, in silence and moody 
be administered to the captain, lieutenant, and | rumination. I shall not trouble the reader with 
certain others of the crew. The medicine was ad-| the detail of the mental process through which 
ministered accordingly : but somehow it disagreed | I arrived at the two following conclusions :—first, 
with the patients, and they all died. Having per- | that Sanders Bogle, by forcing me prematurely to 
formed the last sad offices of friendship by pitching | quit my home, had been the direct cause of thirty- 
their bodies to the sharks, we shared their executry | nine human lives being sacrificed in engagements, 











among the survivors, according to the marine code 
regulating intestate succession. The monomania 
went on increasing; and a good many of our origi- 
nal number were subjected to the recognised phar- 
macopeia, and died. Sometimes the treatment 
varied, and we let blood, without being particular 
as to an artery or two: but the result was quite 
the same. At last, when our number was reduced 
to six, we unanimously voféd ourselves in sound 
health, put into a Spanish port, sold the vessel and 
cargo, divided the proceeds, and parted. I have 
heard nothing of these fine fellows since, except, 
indeed, a floating rumour that two of them, upon 


whom the fits of monomania had been very strong, | 


had formed an eccentric fancy for hanging in 
chains; and, accordingly, are swinging still in that 
singular fix, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Port Royal. 

I returned to Glasgow with rather more doub- 
loons in my pocket than I am fortunate enough 
to possess at the present moment. The first thought 
that flashed across me as I set foot on the Broomie- 
law, was this. Was Sanders Bogle still alive? 
Did the destroyer of my boyhood’s peace still drag 
on his miserable career ? 

I felt that I could have no peace until that prob- 
lem were solved; and accordingly, after hastily 


depositing my luggage in an hétel, I rushed towards | 


the ancient corner. A feeble sound grated upon 
my ear, and there, as in bygone days, stood San- 
ders Bogle and his barrel-organ. 


Years had told upon Sanders: he looked much | 
older, and more decrepid ; and his beard was, if | 


possible, more stubby, and his nose more awry, 
though still decorated with its glancing pendicle. 
The world was evidently not the friend of Bogle. 


His coat was threadbare, and darned with worsteds | 


of every dye ; his hat had lost both rim and crown; 
the old horse-girth was split into separate thrums ; 
and his shoes had degenerated into bauchles. My 
feelings towards him were those of commiseration. 
I yearned to remove him from a scene of so much 
anxiety and affliction. But the change upon the 
organ was even more remarkable. The very 
“ Flowers of the Forest ” had been ground away, 
in the course of its ceaseless revolutions, and no- 
thing but a few petals turned up now and then, as 
the mill went painfully round. Many bars of the 
tune were wanting ; yet still the withered hand 
of Sanders cleaved unto his beloved instrument. 


| philosophical experiment, and otherwise ; and 
that indirectly he had aided and abetted in the de. 
struction of some two hundred more ; and, secondly, 
that the said Sanders was answerable for the afore- 
said extensive loss of life, and ought to suffer death, 
My mind was further tranquillized by the refléc- 
tion, that the removal of the minstrel from exis- 
tence would be a direct benefit, not only to the 
public at large, but to himself. 

Having arrived at these conclusions, I lost no 
time in repairing to a neighbouring slop-shop, 
where, for a trifle, I provided myself with the full- 
dress costume of “a young Gorbalier,”’ a local 
character, somewhat resembling the flaneur of 
Paris, and well known to the shopkeepers of the 
| Trongate. Arrayed in this elegant attire, I sallied 
forth after nightfall, and accosted Sanders in the 
melodious accents of the West, which, in all my 
wanderings, 1 had never forgotten. 

“ Eh, Sanders Bogle, man, hoo’s a’ wi ye? Ifs 
a dooms-lang time sin’ you an’ me forgathered.” 
* The crystal fell from the girandole of Sanders, 
'as he replied—“’Deed, no weel ava ; for its unco 
| cauld, and aum getting frail. But wha’ may you 
be that’s speerin’ 2?” 

“Preserve us, man! hae ye forgot Jock Nievie- 
son the collidgener ?” 

“Weel, I dinna ken. There’s a hantle of the 
callants aye ganging aboot, and a body canna 
mind a’ their names.” 

“Eh, man,” I responded, “ ye look unco dreich 
standin’ there on the cauld stanes; and it’s a wat 
nicht at best. Kwa doun wi’ me to the Broomie- 
| law, and I'll gie ye a half-mutchkin, man, for auld 
lang syne.” 
| Hoot, lad, I canna do that. I never gangs af 
my stance till the clock has chappit ten on the 
Tron. No that I mislike the whisky ; but whiles 
_I get maist bawbees after the gloamin’.” 

“ Deil take the bawbees, man, and the w 
_baith. I tell ye it’s brandy ye’se get frae me, 
nae less ; and a white shilling into the bargain.” 
| “ Brandy!” cried the sensual sinner, with 4 
_ scream that almost amounted to a yell. “ Wasi 
_ brandy, ye said? O man, I'd gang to the endo 
the warld wi’ ye, for a mouthfu’ o’t. Just bide s 
gliff, till I sling my breadwinner on my back ; 0% 
gie’s a haud o’ yer arm, for my sicht’s no sae 
as it used to be.” 
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fionately to the Broomielaw. I began to love the | sparkle of the tear-drop that stood in her large 
old man, he nestled so close to me. We were ac- , black eyes, as, with a plaintive desolation in my 
commodated with a back-room in a low pothotse. | voice and aspect, I recited to her my stanzas “On 
{ remember that room well—there was a bed in it, a Breaking Heart,’ over a dish of her paternal 
with blue striped curtains, and over the fireplace | strawberries. Byron was in vogue in those days ; 
was a glazed print of Britannia, and another of and my experiences enabled me to pepper my 
Marshal Blucher. verses with the sentimental ruffanism of Zara and 
“© man! mak’ the tumbler strong!” said | The Corsair very freely. I hinted darkly at in- 
Bogle, withdrawing his hands from the fire, as he | expiable crimes, and gave her very plainly to un- 
heard the tinkling of the glass. I complied with | derstand that remorse was eating into my vitals 
his request--——LaupanuM materially increases the | like corrosive sublimate. The Staig was a mortal 
strength of brandy. woman. I felt assured she could not withstand 
He drank three tumblers, however, before he | my passion, and I was happy. 
became incoherent. He then rambled in his speech,| But there was a fly in my pot of ointment. 
and I made the fourth a good deal stronger. I | There was a certain Mr. Alexander Treddles, 
never remember to have passed a pleasanter even- | whom I always met at the Staigs’—a young pro- 
ing. Sanders was quite amusing for the first half- | prietor of looms uncountable—sole sultan of a 
hour or so ; then pathetic ; then, as I said before, | seraglio of “spinning Jennies ”—a linsey-woolsey 





incoherent. Next he became somewhat lethargic ; | 
and I don’t wonder at it, for he had swallowed | 
enough of the opiate to have floored a Chinese 
mandarin. 

“ Take it easy, Mr. Bogle,” said I, “ and never 
mind me ; I feel remarkably comfortable.” And 
soI did. The head of Sanders dropped upon his 
barrel-organ,—he gave three or four heavy snores, 
and then all was still. I put my hand to his wrist, 


rogue, that seemed to me to smell perennially of 
oily wool. If I called of a forenoon, Mr, Treddles 
was sure to be lounging on the sofa; while the 
Staig, whom I used prettily to call my Saint Ce- 
cilia, was essaying to raise him to the skies by her 
performance of “ The Storm Rondo,” or “ The 
Copenhagen Waltz.” Of an evening, when I 
would drop in for an hour, there was Treddles 
again, on the best possible footing with the authors 





and felt that there was no pulse. Very quietly I | of my charmer’s being. He always stayed supper, 
lifted the tongs, took up a live coal from the hearth, | and consumed large quantities of cheese, The 
and dropped it into the barrel-organ. I then went | monster! 
out, closed the door, and walked into the street. It I never noticed that he paid particular atten- 
was a sweet moonlight night, serene and placid. tions to the Staig; and she always seemed to 
“Now,” said I, “ that job’s over.” | treat him with quiet indifference. Heaven! how 
Next morning, I was surprised to read in the | was I undeceived! That kiss still smacks in my 
papers, that there had been an extensive fire over- | ears ! And she—she, who had listened to the deep 
night on the Broomielaw ; that three houses had | adoration of my poetic heart, she could calmly 
been burnt down ; and that the origin of the cala- | blow her nose, and, muttering, “Oh, Alick !” sink 
mity had been traced to an intoxicated vagrant, | upon the soulless bosom of a twister of thrums! 
who had taken fire by spontaneous combustion ; | I had no malice towards him—none. But his pre- 
and thus occasioned considerable loss to a respect- | sence haunted me. It was necessary to get rid of it. 
able Insurance office. The banks of the Clyde were a favourite resort 
So ended my first monomania. of mine, The knap of my geological hammer often 
' scared the lintwhite and the throstle-cock, as I 
My next monomania was geological. Its result, | chipped from the rocks a hundredweight or so of 
oddly enough, was equally fatal. | grauwacke, or diverted my daily sorrows with a 
The summer had been an unusually warm one, | remarkable specimen of syenite, (sigh o night.) 
and had made a perfect fermenting vat of my at all Just over against the Falls, in the side of a preci- 
times too susceptible heart. My evil genius was Miss | pitous rock which overhung an eddying pool of 
Jessy Staiz, then the reigning beauty of Lanark. | unfathomable depth, I had discovered a remark- 
A charming creature she was, certainly :—all life, | able deposit of trap, towhich I frequently scrambled. 
Vivacity, and fun—a sort of Euphrosyne of the | My hammer had been so active, that a considerable 
Upper Ward. I shall never forget the thrill of | excavation had been formed. It was an idle fancy, 
ecstasy with which I saw her bounding through | but I had a pleasure in hearing the strokes of the 
the right and left of an eightsome reel the evening hammer falling against the stone, and breaking the 
I was introduced to her at a tea-party at Mrs. | monotonous thunder of the Cora Linn. 
Glaikit’s, the provost’s widow. Howshecurvetted| I remember well one forenoon in particular. 
in and out, clapping her hands, and reeling like an | There was to be a pic-nic party, from the Staigs’ to 
inspired Bacchante! The divine fury of her cutting | the Falls next day, of which I had been asked to 











sixes! I was a “ gone ’coon.” 

I showed all the usual symptoms of the stricken | 
deer—raved, sighed, sonnetteered. I was young 
then. My attachments are much less volcanic 
how. Miss Staig was not positively cruel._—No ! 
When I have seized her hand in the twilight 
’mong the gooseberry bushes, it was not with- 

wn, I can even now remember the diamond | 





|makeone. Treddles was also to be there. It was, 


by this time, pretty generally understood, that the 
Staig had agreed to resign her own romantic name 
for his. But I was above evincing c n or dis- 
appointment. I had a vague idea that Treddles 
had wronged me, but that was all. I had, there- 
fore, accepted the invitation cordially and frankly ; 
and as 1 sat that forenoon by the deposit of trap,— 
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less impulse compelled me tofollow. Her woman. 


thinking that another tongue than mine should, 
ly timidity shrank from an approach to the verge 


on the morrow, breathe in her ear the soft, low ac- 





cents of love, another finger than mine point out | of the chasm. 
each beauty of that fairy spot, another hand than} “ Nonsense!” he exclaimed. “ It’s as firm as 
mine cull for herthe tenderest tit-bits of the chicken | the rock of Gibraltar. Look here!” 


pasty,—my mind was so full of its own sad reflec-| Headvanced. Almostinstantaneously the ground 
tions, that I did not perceive that, in the meantime, | gave way. Treddles disappeared, and I heard a 
iny hammer, increasing in the fury of its strokes | and a splash, and then all was still. The Staig fel] 
with the excitement of my feelings, had chipped fainting in my arms. 
away about half a ton of rock, leaving a projecting | Poor Treddles! I never eould bear that spot 
ledge above me, from the canopy of which I thought | afterwards. The deposit of trap was the most per- 
it prudent to retreat. _ fect [ have ever seen. But my geological monoma- 
Next day we were all at the Falls, as pleasant a nia left me about the same time that I left Lanark, 
party as ever made the woods of Cora ring with _ which was within a week after Treddles’ mournful 
their mirth. Treddles was as merry as a cricket, | catastrophe. 
pouring out the facetie of “ The Laird of Logan” | It was some years before I heard of the Staig 
in the jollity of his heart. He was all smiles and | again. She was then the mother of eight children, 
politeness, and radiant in a satin vest, sprigged | and spouse of Mr. Duncan Bapson, a wealthy baker, 
with fuschias. The Staig was the envy of half the and deacon-convener of the trades in the ancient 
pretty girls present. Indeed they could hardly be | burgh of Hamilton. 
got to pay the rest of us ordinary civilities, Treddles | 
was so engaging. The weavers beam had paled| I have had many minor monomanias. For in- 
our ineffectual fires ; and he—but if he did squeeze stance, I am troubled with an impression that my 
her waist slyly, every now and then, what was that acquaintances’ umbrellas are my own. I never 
to me? ' visit my friend Polyglott’s magnificent library, but 
Treddles grew excited. The intoxication of suc- I claim some of his most valuable classics as my 
cess, and of some execrable champagne, carried him | private property. It affords me inconceivable rap- 
away. We were rambling among the woods op- | ture to unburden my pockets of the literary trea- 








posite the Falls, every one trying to discover some | 
point from which their appearance should be most 
imposing. I found a spot that seemed to me to 


the bushes, till you reached the verge of the preci- 
pice, the sweep of the cataract broke suddenly upon 
the view ; while the long, graceful arms of the silver 
birch that overhung the spot, formed a delicious 
framework to the picture. I felt the joy that it 
would be to point out such a view to the mistress 
of one’sheart. It was a hard task, but I succeeded 
in stifling every throb of rivalry, and vowed that 
Treddles should have that joy, since I could not. 
I led him aside,—told him of the spot. He pressed 
my hand warmly, said I was a good fellow, and 
started off for the Staig. He was full of gaiety 
and lyrical emotion, which he vented by singing, 
as he went, the charming ballad of “ The Glasco’ 
Chappie.” All day long, indeed, he had been fa- 
vouring us with the beautiful moral which forms 
its burden :— 
* What's the odds, sae lang as we’re happy ? 
That’s your sort, quo’ the Glasco’ chappie.” 

Light-hearted Treddles! 

I saw him lead her towards the spot. A resist- 





sures, and replace my old friends upon my shelves, 
_In the course of a few days, I have a perfect con- 
_viction that I bought them at enormous prices. 
command a divine view of them. Winding among | 


Another monomania of mine is, always to believe 
the best hat in the hall, at an evening party, to be 
my own. Greatcoats are apt to be recognised. I 
have had many friends who were subject to similar 
delusions. There was the Honourable I. O. Uwins, 
for example, who was always writing his friends’ 
autographs on bill-stamps, in place of his own, till 
at last Government thought proper to interfere. 
It is not only the author of “ The Tuft Hunter” 
who cribbages from the writings of other men; 
taking, to use Washington Irving’s joke, “ line 
upon line, and precept upon precept, here a little 
and there a little,” and fusing them in the alembie 
of his own brain into a novel, or a magazine article, 
which he gives out, and firmly believes to be ori- 
ginal, pocketing the price thereof without the 
smallest scruple. That is the commonest of mo- 
nomanias. But why go on? Monomania takesas 
many shapes as Proteus. I asked Lardner, at Boe 
ton, the other day, how he came to make that mis 
take about the right of property in Mrs. Heavyside! 
His answer was, “ Oh, it was all Monomania!” 





TO THE SKY-LARK. 


We eall thee bird of ethereal win 
g 
saoening songster,—musical thing, — 
pera s child,—bright bird of fame,— 
y-lark,—and many a pretty name. 
By what do spirits of u i 
pper air 
Address thee when thou singest there ! 
Lonpon, April 2, 1843. 


Have they a name more sweet than ours, 
To win thee from these earthly bowers! 


Or what the appellation given 
Thy spirit-self in fields of Heaven !— 
I’d know it now, that, ere I go, 
I may speak it, Lark, I love thee so! 
E. E. A. 
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No profession affords such favourable opportu- 
nities of curiously and closely observing human 
nature, whether in its varied open aspects or secret 
recesses, as that of the “‘ Medical adviser.” Neither 
man nor woman can hope successfully to dissemble 
with “the Doctor,” although so inclined. He 
sees them, mind and body, in undress,—pounces 
upon them, at all hours, and in all moods. Hence 
discretion, inviolable honour on every subject, on 
jooks as much as words, gestures as well as direct 
confidences, are among his chief virtues ; qualities 
indispensable to his function. But as, in public 
affairs, the lapse of time renders those transactions 
which passed in the Privy-council of the Sovereign, 
and in the secret bureau of the Minister—History, 
and patent to all mankind for instruction and 
improvement ; so the period arrives, and much 
sooner than in state affairs, in which the confiden- 
tial physician may warrantably unfold his experi- 
ences, inoral as well as medical, for the benefit and 
entertainment of the world. The Experiences con- 
tained in “The Twenty Years’ Wanderings” be- 
fore us, have, however, only that dash of the pro- 
fessional which gives zest to a narrative, by mark- 
ing it with a distinctive character. The author, 
though a Physician, is also a man of the world, and, 
which is better, almost a citizen of the world; 
clever, sprightly, well-informed, good-humoured, 
and withal sensible. We are not sure but that a 
long residence in foreign circles, and five or six 
years spent in gay Parisian society, at a time of 
life when the character and habits were still in a 
great measure to form, may not have made him 
halfa Frenchman. But it is often an admirable 
structure that which is reared abroad, or rather 
which there receives its garniture, upon a solid 
English foundation. The opening of the work 
will make a favourable impression, we should 
imagine, in spite of that airiness or levity, half 
affected, perhaps, to carry off those grave events 
which often press the heaviest when they are the 
most carelessly treated. It relates in substance the 
history of the outset in life, the hopes, and fears, 
and early difficulties of a sanguine young man, at 
that critical and trying period—of which hundreds 
have had painful experience—when his profession- 





him anxiously and with perplexed, if not baffled, 
hopes. It is at this crisis, when a single useful service 
rendered toa young man is worth ten benefits con- 
ferred afterwards; that in common phrase he “first 
knows that he is born.” Feelings of this uneasy 
kind had probably helped to increase the indispo- 
sition of our wandering physician, when he says— 

What made me so sad, as I gazed upon the receding 
shores of “ Auld Reekie!” What had produced so 


“riking a change in my disposition! Why had pleasure 
ceased to please ! 


Thad Attained the object of long and ardent pursuit ; 
* The Life of a Travelling Physician, from his first 
stroduction to Practice ; including twenty years’ Wan- 
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possession gave me no pleasure, because pursuit was at 
anend. There were more serious causes for the melan- 
choly which beset me. I was embarking upon the wide 
world, upon the sea of life, without compass to guide, or 
sail to waft, or ballast to steady my beat. A pulmonic 
complaint, aggravated by the accession of a typhus 
fever, had reduced my frame to the shadow of itself. 

This was some five-and-twenty years ago, and 
just when our Doctor had obtained his medical de- 
greeat Edinburgh. He is, however, an Englishman, 
or perhaps half a Welchman, which may in part ac- 
count for his vivacity. The state of his own health 
made a residence in a warm climate highly desir- 
able ; and, with a whole pocketful of letters of in- 
troduction to influential people in London, and in 
many other places, he embarked at Leith to try his 
fortune. Many of these introductions might be of 
small value, but they were given in kindness ; and 
their balmy effect on the Doctor's spirits is natural. 

Roderick Random canvassing his patrons, or the 
early and the best chapters of “ The Diary of a Phy- 
sician,” are not more interesting than our young 
man’s narrative while looking about him, doing all 
that he could, and willing to do anything, and to go 
anywhere. India and the West Indies were each at- 
tempted to be reached. The abortive attempts, at 
least, bring us acquainted with some curious varie- 
ties of London Practitioners. It is enough that uni- 
formly the patrons who promised the most, perform- 
ed the least. After many hopes and disappoint- 
ments, he was at last engaged, through the reeom- 
mendation of Sir Astley Cooper, bya nobleman, then 
far gone in consumption, to attend him to the South 
of France. An idea of the style of the work, piquant, 
but shrewd, may be gathered from one or two of the 
early paragraphs. Before obtaining his appoint- 
ment as travelling physician, the graduate of Edin- 
burgh had been intrusted by a Dispensary London 
Doctor, who was obliged to leave town for a few 
weeks, with his practice. 

In a few days I was installed in the Doctor’s chair, 
and was myself become a doctor de facto. It required 
more tact to manage the dispensary pupils than the dis- 
pensary patients. I found some of these said pupils my 
seniors in more than age, and very inquisitive. A 
face upon difficulties, and carry all with a high hand: I 


was an advocate for decided practice, as it is styled—-a 
decided practitioner ; and there is no more certain way 


: : : 2 | of j i le, than by impressing u the 
al education is completed, and life opening upon | pine, Neg Bae ye. gr ar a 


this idea—say that a man is a decided practitioner, it is 
enough. Nobody will inquire in what sense—bad or 
good—this word “decided” is to be taken. I bled, 
purged, and blistered, decidedly; and the cases being of 
an inflammatory character, as upon Gil Blas’s debat, it 
happened to be decidedly good practice. 

I never shall forget the joy which I felt when I fin- 
gered the first guinea. It was genuine coin, for it was 
at this time, and a most memorable period it was, that 
I took my maiden fee. The old wareformed x 
none of your sovereigns wrapped up with a as 
you see them now-a-days. It was — 
alloy, and often did I finger it over in m 

involuntarily, said to myself, How 
shall I receive in the career which 
met A conscientious hectic flushed across my face ; it 
was the first and last time that I ever felt embarrassed 
at rec afee. Iwas in a few days afterwards pre- 
rented wi 


a second ove; it came quite as p thing of 
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course. I thought it tardy inits arrival. These are the 
only two fees which I took at that period in London. 


He thus got wind of his appointment :— 


Call upon me, on Sunday, and we will talk again upon 
the matter. I shall see Lord —— in the meantime.” 
Lord! how the sound of “lord” resounded in my ears— 

hysician to.a lord! 

a In a few days all was arranged, and I was to be in- 
troduced to his lordship as Travelling Physician, previous 
to our departure for the continent. Lord, Physician, 
and Continent, were three words which I could not have 
supposed to bear any relation to each other as regarded 
myself. I had still a fortnight before me ; for his lord- 
ship had migrated into the country; and as I was not to 
see him till his return, I thought I could not do better 
than take a few finishing lessons in the French language, 
knowing just as much as boys do when they leave school, 
where they had a French master once a-week. It hap- 
pened that M. Racine, professor of the language, lived 
in the same street as myself. The worthy professor 
told me, honestly, that as my stay would be so short in | 

land, he could not do me any service, and declined 
the undertaking. Should I have acted as honestly, had 
M. Racine applied to me for a fortnight’s doctoring for 
some chronic complaint ! 

The Doctor, by direction, preceded his patient and 
the family to Dover. The picture of his tumultuous 
feelings, his sanguine anticipations, is so freshly 
true, that its reality is at once felt. 

I received letters from my father, who was in 
France, authorizing me to draw upon him for a hundred 
pounds ; but the last time that we parted, we had an al- 
tercation upon that subject, and I had almost resolved 
never to apply again to that source. It was an impious 
resolution, begotten in pride, and reared in ingratitude. 
Such were my feelings, two months previous, and they 
were wrought to excess by the little power my fever left 
me to resist them. How differently did I find myself 
situated at the present moment. I was at once turning 
my professional studies to account, and putting into my 
pocket what I had been putting into my head. I was 
about to work out my temporal subsistence ; and how 
easy, how amiable did the task appear! The same ex- 
cess of feeling, which once depressed me beyond ‘what 
was absolutely probable, now raised me above all possi- 
bility ; for no one ever so little reduced to practice the 
golden rule of Horace—* quam serrare mentem.” I 





imagined myself, therefore, at once launched into fash- 
ionable life, and was travelling physician to an English | 
nobleman, about to set out upon his travels. How 
sweetly smooth did the future appear to me ; my success | 
I considered certain. I had the first interest, which | 
would protect and patronise me in future. I imagined 
myself already practising inSt James’s, my carriage wait- | 
ing at the door, until I had dismissed my morning patieuts, | 
These, and similarly extravagant misconceptions of | 
my real situation, worked upon my imagination, always 
prone to look forward to a brilliant future—always pay- 
ing the price of its ardour in the disappointment of the | 
present. How different did the thing really appear, | 
when placed in its true colours.— What was I, and what 
was I about todo? A youth, who with some hundred | 
more of his companions, had got a medical diploma, and, 
by a lucky concatenation of events, was allowed to ac- | 
company a family to the south of France, who might re- | 
pay themselves for the inconveniences such a guest might 
cause them by some trifling services which he might ren- 
der them ! 
The family did not send for me till the following day, | 
when I was summoned to attend them. I was rather 
mortified, when I heard that they had arrived the pre- | 
Vious evening, without immediately sending for me. 
Why should his Lordship miss an opportunity of avail- | 
ing himself of my services! It appeared to me rather | 
infra dig. Nay, two or three other circumstances 
Piqued me a little, and I determined to keep up the 
dignity of my cloth. Time and experience put all things 
GU 6 6 Sits: eras. ox, do Y Pacametel | 
practice this evening, and prescribed a composing draught 


i 


for his lordship, which, perhaps, was never taken. The 
following morning we started for Paris. Two carrj 
were waiting in the yard, with the horses, ready, “Vou 
will take charge of the calash,” said his lordship, poing. 
ing it out to me, as he and her ladyship mounted the 
chariot. Dignity of the cloth, I replied, mentally, as | 
found myself seated by the femme de chambre. | was 
sulky during half of the first stage ; I grew better to. 
wards dinner time ; and in the evening was as happy as 
ever I remember to have been. We proceeded by slow 
journeys, seldom starting before eleven, nor travelling 
after dinner ; for my patient was in too weak a state tg 
allow of forced marches. This gave me an opportunity 
of seeing everything to advantage. The everything way 
in reality nothing; but I did not believe so then. 

The ultimate resting-place of the party proved 
to be Pau, then an almost unknown land to the 
English—for this was in 1819. In this part of the 
Narrative there is some valuable medical infor. 
mation. The patient survived till far in the fol- 
lowing spring ; and the physician, after traversing a 
part of Spain, and seeing his noble patient interred 
at Orthez, returned to London in much the same 
condition as at his first starting. 

I proceeded direct to London, and repaired to mj 
old quarters in Thavies Inn, where I found things mu 
as I had left them. I determined to remain 
here, till I could decide finally upon the expediency of 
pitching my tent in. London, or again travelling abroad, 
My medical friends advised my adopting the former 
plan ; I was disposed to embrace the latter. 

“You must write a book,” said the old gentleman to 
me, just as he awoke from his nap in the back parlour, 
“I want to see you write a book, Where are the 
young ladies!” And he took a pinch of snuff, and 
yawned again in his chair. “ You may make it ex- 
tremely interesting, and any of your friends will give it 
a dash of science for you. The mineral springs in Ger- 
many are good food for a physician, and they are of as 
much service to him at home as abroad.” When I was 
told that I must write a book, and that it would be ex- 
tremely interesting, I began to think that I had more 
talent than I was aware of. I replied, however, mo- 
destly, that my peregrinations had extended only to one 
foreign country, and I could not well write upon the 
German springs unless I had really visited them. “No 
necessity in the world,” he replied, “for leaving the city; 


| you will find everything that you want without goings 


mile from your own door.” He then gave me such im 
structions upon the subject as almost made me believel 
had been on the spot, which he told me how to describe, 

“ A young physician must publish himself into prac- 


| tice,’ he continued, “ or he will find it an uphill concern. 


I have helped more than one in this way. Nay, John 
Hunter was the worst writer that ever took a pen ia 
hand. I wrote his essay on the teeth for him, and it 
was a hard job too ; for not only could I not understand 
him, but he evidently did not comprehend his own 
meaning. It was an Herculean labour to him to com- 
pose a sentence, and a week’s work to make it intelligi- 


ble, and yet he was a most extraordinary man, and the 


most laborious one I ever knew. I cannot necessarily 


_know anything of his medical reputation, but I believ? 


that it stands very high.” I replied in the affirmative, 
that it certainly stood very high; but that posterity 


| judged very differently of his talents. Even John Hunter, 


I replied, has become a party question in this age of cant 
The old man laughed heartily at this idea, and 
me to explain what I meant. % 
The explanation has ceased to interest. The 
theories of Organization and Electricity have fot 
the time given place to Mesmerism. The trué 
principle of life is now, we believe, supposed to be 
involved in the magnetic influence, though whst 
the old gentleman said of the then fashionable doe- 
trines we may very safely extend to the modern # 
revived one— 
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«] would not recommend you, my young friend, to , 
touch upon this rg 138 in your book ; it will do you no | 
good ; nor indeed have you any very clear ideas upon 
the matter.” I bowed assent, and asked him which | 
mineral waters I should first describe! As he was | 
about to commence, we were interrupted by the arrival 
of the young ladies, who, as usual, ran up to him and em- | 
praced him asa father. “ Is there any of the gooseberry | 
pie remaining, my dears!” exclaimed the old man. | 
«Pray let me have some of it.” The girls ran out of | 
the room, and the gooseberry pie and custards were | 
soon ushered in. He ate eleven of the latter, and as 
mach of the pie as the custards could cover; and in 
order to direct the attention of the company from his 

, he related an anecdote of the Lord Mayor’s feast, 
where the deficiency of gooseberry tarts had nearly put 
to rout the whole Common Council. 

And who was this old man, so fond of metaphysics | 
and gooseberry pie? Who this patriarch with hoary 
bead and furrowed cheek, who, not bent down by the 
infirmities of old age, proved that man can physically | 
and morally laugh at four-score! Read his epitaph | 
written by himself, and it will afford a true picture of 
rs he once was. It was only in his latter years that | 


; 
i 
j 


i 


knew him, and then even it was impossible to suppose | 


that he ever could have been younger. Replete with 
anecdote, and polished in his manners, he won the affec- | 
tions of all who knew him; and notwithstanding the | 
mystery attached to his history, you forgot all that con- | 
jecture could suggest, in the fund of entertainment which | 
his conversation afforded. He possessed that inimitable | 
art of suiting his conversation to his company, having | 
first, by an indescribable means, ascertained the bear- | 
ings of their understanding, and the elevation of their | 
intellects. He then ingeniously entered upon such | 
topics as they could readily meet, and by a power of con- 
versational arrangement, allowed them to suppose that 
they were leading the conversation, when they were in | 
reality but passive listeners¢o what he said. “ As you | 
just observed, and with much justice,” so he would tell | 
them something quite new, which, by the manner of | 
doing it, they believed in reality they had themselves 
told him. | 
It was the author of “ Dr. Syntax,” who visited in the | 
family where I then resided. I know not what was his | 
chief attraction in this quarter, unless it were the goose- 
berry pies and custards, which he certainly demolished 
with a peculiar gusto. His anecdotes, which seemed to 
spring fresh from the bottom of an inexhaustible well, | 
paid amply for the cost of the mountains of pastry 
which he consumed. . . . . =. =. « + His con- 
versation was always most polished, and the outer was 
forgotten in the inner man. He often brought us his 
manuscripts of Syntax’s Tour, to read, as he took them 
to the printer’s, and always insisted upon it, that he had 
not the slightest idea, nor even taste, for poetry. He 
was the author of Lord Lyttleton’s Letters, and the 
famous ghost story which once produced a sensation in 
the moral world. He considered this as the best of his | 
productions, and I should agree with him. Although a | 


most voluminous writer, he never put his name to any- | 
thing he wrote. 

Our Physician did not probably touch many 
fees during the two years he spent in London at 
this time. His canvass, for the appointment of 
Physician to an embryo Dispensary, exhibits a 
lively picture of middle-class London society in a 
particular aspect. When he obtained the appoint- | 
ment of Physician for five years to the family of a 
Polish nobleman residing in Paris, we should say | 
the work becomes for a time quite a supplement 
to Gil Blas; correcting the statement, however, | 
by the recollection that no truer descriptians of 
actual life are to be found than in the adventures 
of him of Santillane. We must be content with 
the head of the household, the Prince, and with 
but a side-view of him, The secretary, the cook, 
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the valets, are more delicately traced, though each 
has received, probably, a few heightening touches 
for stage effect. 

The Prince, then, was a man who lived for the day, 
and only thought of the morrow as able to procure him 
possibly more entertainment than the day. He seldom 
read, and if he did, it was only a wpemeancts or the last 
new novel published by Avocat. ith politics he never 
troubled himself, or he had, perhaps, betu too much 
troubled by them. As regarded seateal literature, how- 
ever, he seemed to be quite au fait ; he knew the merits 
of most authors, and could equally point out their de- 
fects. Speak of chemistry, he seemed thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the principles of the science. Physics he 


had a natural talent for, and was often occupied in 


inventing some plan to counteract the loss in vertical 


motion. He was a very fair mathematician. He was 
/an excellent modern linguist, and could speak half-a- 
| dozen languages fluently. He knew nothing of the clas- 


sics. His conversation was replete with anecdote, for 
his memory was most retentive, and he turned every- 
thing he heard to his own account: he made it in fact 
his own. So far from appearing to have neglected his 
education, he seemed, on the contrary, to have studied 
a great deal ; and yet his whole information was derived 
from what he had picked up in conversation, and little 
from books. His social powers were great; and as he 
was not pedantic, but gallant and amiable in the ex- 
treme, so he was adored by the fair sex. ; . ° 
To return to the Prince. I may observe, that his 
cupations were most trivial. He would rise at five 
o’clock, put on his robe de chambre, and sit at his table 
in his study till ten or eleven o’clock, a.m. During the 
whole of this time he was employed in sketching some- 
thing upon paper, chewing the corner of his pocket hand- 
kerchief, and taking snuff : wholly absorbed in these oc- 
cupations, he hardly lifted his head from the table until 
he was summoned to breakfast. Then his latent faculties 


| became free, and he would converse during the whole of 


this repast with his maitre d’hétel, or his cook, if he had 
no other company. He seldom, however, was driven to 
such expedients ; for as his table had the first reputa- 
tion, there were seldom wanting guests in the shape of 
cousins or nephews, or even of intimate friends. This 
repast, which generally lasted an hour, was always 
taken in the robe de chambre ; and then he retired again 
to his cabinet, where he remained until it was time to 
dress himself for the more important duties of the day ; 


| such as are performed by a man with plenty of money, 


and without any official occupation, in the most dissi- 
pated city in Europe. It was a promenade with the 
Duchess of - , or the Countess of —; perhaps 
it was in paying court to the King, or more probably in 
doing nothing at all, with which he occupied himself till 








_ dinner-time. 


If the time previous to this important epoch of the 
day, for to him “ la rie c’était le diner,” was not all dis- 
posed of, he quietly undressed and went to bed, where 
he slept as soundly as at midnight, until his valet an- 


‘nounced to him that it was time to dress. Then his 


imagination awoke, and he was employed in anticipating 


_ the quality of the repast, till he found himself seated by 
the fair Duchess, and in the act of saying the prettiest 


thing in the world, or relishing a delightful mouthful of 
some choice dish. This was his element ; he shone here 


as a bright star in the gastronomic firmament ; but what 
greater eulogium can be paid him, than the one pro- 
_ nounced upon him by his own cook, who, in apeating of 


him, and discussing his different merits, observed, 
it was a pleasure to serve him, for, said he, “ Monsieur 


le Prince eat essenticllement cuisinier.” Now this same 


artist had been cook to two em and to many 
rinces, which adds weight to the compliment paid the 
rince upon his culinary talents. He paid dear for the 
compliment, it is true, in more ways than one ; nor wad 
he blind to the system of de which these artists 
practised upon him. 
If he dined out, and the dinner was at all distingué, 
it served for conversation at the morrow’s breakfast 
and his cook was sure to criticise the dinner as related 
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to him, and give reasons for administering his own kit- 
chen in a different way ; for any eulogium passed on an- 
other kitchen was an indirect insult to his own. If he 
had to cede a point, he always pleaded want of means, 
and begged for an increase of salary, and then he would 
compete with any artist in Paris ; for he believed him- 
self competent to anything yet known in his art. 

Gall and Spurzheim were flourishing in Paris 
at this time, and their science was in the zenith. 
The Physician knew them both, and his opinion of 
them seems to have coincided with that of the 
French Professors who were unanimous in saying, 

“ Spurcheim croit au moins a tout ce qu'il dit, comme 
un bon enfant. Gall n’y croit pas un mot.” Such was 
the opinion in Paris. a 

Dr. Spurzheim at this time gave an opinion on 


the character of a person from the examination of 
his head, with which our Physician, though not a 
believerin Phrenology—which he indeed cuts up se- 
verely—was much struck. It was one happy guess. 

The five-years’ residence in France was, on the 
whole, a happy period of the Physician's life. He 
accompanied the family in their annual peregrina- 
tions to Dieppe, then first becoming the fashionable 
bathing-place of the Court. His engagement was 
not renewed ; but he was invited professionally to 
spend one winter in Poland, and afterwards to go to 
St. Petersburg. Poland had not yet been finally 
conquered, and, besides, his Prince was much of a 
Russian. He took a few weeks to say farewell to 
old friends in England before setting off. Every 
one was kind; there could be no professional nor 
other jealousy of a man about to expatriate him- 
self, probably for life. His country-town and his 
village sketches at this time are even more racy to 
English readers than his metropolitan and Parisian 
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adventures. The one is as Crabbe-like as the other 
resembles Le Sage. | 

The period of twenty years, spent in different 
kingdoms, and in various society, affords our | 
Wanderer copious materials for filling up the re- 
mainder of his book. Cracow, while Poland was 
still at least nominally an independent State ; 
Odessa, and St. Petersburg, were alternately his 
places of residence. In the latter capital he was 
indeed settled for above twelve years, nor is it easy 
to say why he abandoned it ; though he seems, at 
the close of his narrative, again adrift upon the 
world ; in which, by the way, by some means or | 
other—though we do not distinctly learn where or | 
when, but before going to the north of Europe, he | 
must have “given pledges to society ’—gained a 
wife and children. We have of late heard a good 
deal of Odessa, the Crimea, and Petersburg ; so, | 
upon the whole, we are more attracted by the Pol- 
ish sketches. Though it is the Poland of a dozen 
or more years since, they are more original and 
fresh than other parts of a narrative, all of which, 
however, is highly entertaining. 

I was to be a hanger-on for some time, and as I had 
promised to remain the whole winter in Poland, I de- 
termined to amuse myself as well as I could in the re- 
public. I had time and opportunity to appreciate the 
character of the people of both classes ; and the more | 
80, a8 a species of liberty was allowed them here, which 
pe hog interdicted everywhere else, viz. the liberty of 

The family in which I resided was the most opulent 


in the republic ; nay, two-thirds of the territory belonged 
to its head, and the house was the sceue of continued 





merriment. We seldom sat down less than twenty ty 
table, and as many more were added to the party dur; 
the evening. Feasting and revelling lengthened th, 
days by stealing from the hours of the night. 

The guests seemed to go on much as the 
at the English mansion of Lord Amundeville, 

“ The gentlemen get up betimes to shoot 
Or hunt ; the young, because they liked the sport ; 
The middle-aged, to make the day more short.” ’ 

And so the reader may go on to the end of the canto 
without requiring any note or commentary to explain 
the peculiarity of the country. It is true, we did not 
hunt the hare, nor chase the fox; but we hunted the bear 
and the wolf, or formed sledging parties when the weg. 
ther permitted it. Prince Piickler Muskan has beey 
very minute in his details of a day’s amusement in Eng. 
land. In what does it differ from one spent in a Baron's 
castle in Germany, or in a Palatine’s house in Poland! 

Each guest breakfasts in his own room, where tea and 
coffee are served him at his own hour ; he rises to take it, 
or takes it in bed, sipping his coffee, eating his toast, or 
smoking his pipe, alternately. If he has no particular 
plan of amusement for the morning—no hunting, no 
shooting, nor gallanting, he remains in his dressing-gown, 
reclining upon his sofa, with a pipe in one hand, anda 
book in the other, till dinner-time. There is in most 
houses a luncheon served about eleven, but it is often 
sparingly attended by the guests, for the dinner-hour is 
early in Poland. Not “ longing at sixty for the hour of 
six,” their longings are not so long, and all assemble for 
the grand object of life about three o’clock. Then the 
ceremonies of inquiries concerning health, and last night’s 
fatigue, and “hope you did not take cold,” and “I am 
afraid that you exerted yourself too much,” and “how 
charmingly your daughter dances,” and “ when does 
your son return from his travels?” and then the servant 
enters with a little tray, covered with little glasses, which 
he presents with one hand, holding a bottle of brandy or 
some spirit in the other, to fill the glass at your com- 
mand, and another servant hands you a small bit of 
cheese, or a bit of dried salmon, or salt herring, witha 
little bit of bread upon which to put the tit-bit, which 
you put into your mouth; and, the folding-doors open- 
ing, you hand a lady in to dinner. 

As regards the seat you occupy, the nearer you are 
to the mistress of the table, the nearer you are to the 


| seat of honour; and each takes his place by a kind of 


aristocratic instinctive feeling. The doctor sits very 
near the end of the table, the farthest removed from the 
seat of honour. 

The dishes are all handed round, as in France, and 
nothing is carved upon the table, which is generally 
covered with the dessert. There are few dishes peculiar 


to the country, except the sour soup, which is exquisite. 


The beer is delicious : the wines of the country bad; bat 
at a nobleman’s table, of course, the best wines are im- 
ported from France. 

The dinner does not last long ; the process of carving 
much lengthens this repast with us. All rise together, 
and the gentlemen conduct the ladies to the drawing- 
room, where coffee is served. If there be no strangers 
present, it is customary for the men to retire into their 
rooms immediately after dinner, where they smoke their 
pipes, and take a siesta till about eight o’clock. All meet 
in the drawing-room at tea-time, when evening visiters 
flock in. Then begin the waltz and the mazurka, with 
the ravishing German music. How much he loses whe 
does not dance, and has not music in his soul! Cards, 
dice, billiards, have their votaries, and the amusements 
continue till midnight, when all retire, and the following 
day resembles the preceding. ; ; ‘ ‘ 

In Poland there are but two classes of society—th 
rich and the poor, or the nobleman and the peasant; 
there is no tiers état, and the whole commerce of 
country is carried on by Germans and Jews. The lower 
class, who inhabit the towns, are, for the most part, i* 
dolent and lazy, and much addicted to drinking. 
soon as they procure a few kreutzers by their labout, 
they buy spirits, and cannot be induced to work till thet 
funds are exhausted, Everything therefore 
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It is the work of years to complete a mo- 


very slowly. 
derate-sized house ; and even public works do not seem 


to progress more rapidly. The people are dirty in the 
extreme ; and their mental endowments are not of a very 
high order. They are very bigoted. ; ‘ ‘ 
The inhabitants of the country differ widely from those 
of the town. The peasant is a distinct being, living 
entirely upon the produce of the ground he cultivates, 
and with which alone he seems conversant. His state 
of well or ill being depends upon a variety of circum- 
stances not to be understood but by those who have re- 
sided some time in the country. Some have no other 
ssion than a hut and adjoining garden, sufficient 
ouly to plant their potatoes. Others are like our little 
farmers, who pay a rent for their land ; and others pay 
ga annual poll-tax. Some work out their temporal exis- 


tence by labouring five days in the week for their master. | 


Their dress is grotesque, but pleasing to the eye. A 

long white cloth coat, reaching to the heels, cut ina 
uliar shape: a large, broad, and thick-stuffed leathern 

belt, buckled before by five or six straps, surrounds the 
waist. This allows of all variety of taste. Some are of 
plain leather, some studded with silver-headed nails, and 
some with mother-of-pearl, inlaid in shapes of flowers 
and images. This part of the dress seems to be the 
touchstone of their pride. A long, blue waistcoat, with 
embroidered flap pockets ; loose striped cotton trousers, 
thick long boots, and a broad-brimmed hat ; all these 
much modified by the circumstances of the individual ; 
but such was the Sunday attire of a respectable peasant 
when I resided in the republic of Cracow. 

If a nobleman in a fit of anger killed one of his pea- 
sants, the law compelled him to furnish money sufficient 
tobury him. If he slew the peasant of his neighbour, 
the latter could compel him to replace him by one of 
his own. ° ‘ : ° ° ° : ° 

I was playing at cards on new year’s eve, when the 
cold was very intense—I think 27° Reaumur, and a ser- 
vant entered thesroom to ifiform a nobleman that three 
of his peasants were found frozen to death, about a mile 
from the town. “J/ n’y a que trois, c’est peu de chose,” 
and continued his game of quinze, without making an- 
other observation. The same circumstance might have 
occurred in England ; but would not he to whom the 


aews Was communicated make it his care immediately | 


to send his steward to give all the consolation possible 
to the distressed families! Not so with the Pole ; he 
only became more anxious to win his game at cards, to 
make up for the loss of the three peasants. This, it is 
true, was an instance only of passive conduct ; but I 


witnessed so much more active brutality exercised by | 
the rich towards the poor, so much want of common | 
humanity in the relations existing between them, on the | 
part of the superior, that so far from sympathising with | 
them upon the loss of their liberty, I could not but re- | 
gret that they ever should have had so much in former | 


times, seeing how cruelly they abused the little which 
was still left them. 

The above might not be acceptable at a Polish 
public dinner in this country ; but it has a flavour 
of truth notwithstanding. Those men hardly de- 
serve freedom,who would deny the blessing to their 
fellow-creatures. 
gant feudal nobles, with millions of their enslaved 
‘erfs, must have formed a social community which 
offers some palliation for the ruthless invader. 

The true theory, nay, the actual practice of ac- 
quiring a variety of languages, is thus explained, 
and is not, philosophically considered, at all remote 
from the above subject of civil liberty :— 

The Pole is of all others the man most calculated to 

ein society. Variety of language, which to most 
ers is so great a barrier, and allows them rather 

be tolerated than courted, is to him no obstacle. When 
be is at Vienna, he speaks better German than the Em- 
Peror ; when in Paris, the most refined ear can hardly 
Wetect the foreign accent; and even in London, his pronun- 
“ation of English is so much more tolerable than that 


A handful of proud and extrava- | 
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of all other foreigners, that it is the subject of general 
admiration. 

This great facility of speaking languages, so peculiar 
to the Poles,is attributable to two causes : primo, their 
own language comprehends of itself all the sounds which 
can be found by a combination of letters ; and, secundo, 
they are accustomed from infancy to speak several lan- 
guages daily. Polish, German, French, and ish 
ring the changes in their ears every hour of the day ; 
and when these are instilled into them at an age when 
no choice is allowed, the difficulty of acquiring is incon- 
siderable. 

Languages are only acquired by the habit of speaking 
} them, and not by rules of grammar. It is the constant 
| conversation with natives themselves which gives the 

facility. Whichever language is predominant, this alone 
_ will be the one well-spoken ; hence the great object is to 
_ allow none to be predominant ; and this is accomplished 
in the education of Polish children, as much from neces- 
sity as from choice. The child is, at the commencement 
| of his existence, put into the arms of an English nur- 

sery-maid ; as he grows older, he will probably have a 
| French dancing-master, a German music-master, and an 
_ English tutor. When he has completed his morning 
tasks under these different tutors, he sits down to table, 
where the languages are as various as the dishes ; and 
when he retires to his play-ground, he finds half-a-dozen 
children of different nations to play with. There is not 
aday in the whole year in which he is confined to speak- 
ing and hearing his mother-tongue. It is precisely the 
language which he knows the least, and which he never 
speaks from choice. 

I have put all this in the masculine gender, and I 
should have put it in the feminine ; for it is precisely 
the ladies who possess the talent of speaking languages 
so well. I have hardly ever met with a Polish lady 
with whom I could not converse in English, and without 
the least fear of being misunderstood. It is thus, how- 
ever, that such facility is acquired, and it can be ac- 
quired by no other means. 

Can a child be expected to learn a language, and 
speak it fluently, in which he takes a lesson three times 
a-week, and devotes the rest of his time to his mother- 
tongue! It is a common error to suppose that even the 
nice pronunciation of a language may be gained in ma- 
| turer years ; and young ladies are sent to Paris for six 
months, in order to acquire a correct pronunciation of 
French, which perhaps they have never heard spoken 
before, but from the mouth of an English teacher. They 
wight be sent to Pekin with the same chance of success. 


But, if so generally adepts in the living tongues, 
the Poles of this day, according to the Physician, 
know little of the dead languages. It was not al- 
ways 80. Before the wandering Galen left Po- 
land, he laid up materials for copious sketches of 
purely feudal social life. The Castle of a well- 
known Countess is among the most magnificent of 
his pictures. It carries one back to the times of 
| the Plantagenets. The travellers were in the 
_ Ukraine, en route for Odessa, and not far advanced 
| in their journey, when the Doctor relates— 

I was busy in conjecturing of what use were the small 
habitations which we passed on our route, as thickly 
_ scattered as the post-houses, but insulated from all other 

habitations. was surrounded by a thick-set wooden 

paling, formed of solid trees, ted at the top, and which 
_ are used for park fences in ia. The paling was so 
| high as to allow of the top of the roof to be seen just 


ping above it. In the middle of my conjootones, we 
d to arrive just as three sol were 

two prisoners, chained by the hands, in one of 

They are the resting-places of the criminals who go on 
foot to Siberia. Here they repose for the night, sup 
upon black bread and water. We afterwards passed 
several convicts, journeying on with slow step and down- 
cast look. Whenever they met with humankind, they 
| were sure to receive some pittance; the poorest peasant 
| would always put a mite into the hat of the criminal as 




























































































he held it out en passant. There was a great difference 
in their appearance; some were scarce able to drag their 
legs along, their backs still smarting from the knout. 
Others it much more merrily. 

' The halting-places here were the private resi- 
dences of the nobility ; the wretched accommoda- 


tion afforded by the Jew inn-keepers, being quite 
unfit for civilized people. This resting-place merits 
commemoration, from the curious picture of man- 


ners which it affords. 

We journeyed on without meeting with any adven- 
tures, till we arrived at our half-way house, and entered 
the gardens of the Countess . 

It would require the pen of Sir Walter Scott to do 

ustice to the personage to whom the whole neighbour- 
ae belonged, and at whose house we now made a halt. 
Herself of a noble family, and niece of the famous Po- 
temkin, she had enjoyed in her youth all the advantages 
which personal charms, high birth, splendid connexions, 
and court favour could procure. The hero of the north, 
the minister and master of Catherine, had died in her 
arms. She had been herself the favourite of the em- 
press. She now in her old age was cherished by the 
dson, and was as much alive to the smiles of court 
avour in her eightieth as she had been in her eighteenth 
year. Possessed of the most splendid fortune in the 
whole empire, she was a sovereign in her estates, which 
were much larger than many of the German principali- 
ties. 

From such a preface, what will the reader expect in 
the description of her person, of her castle, and of her 
suite ? 

He will perhaps figure to himself an old lady dressed 
in the ancient costume of the country, and in a style of 
great elegance, surrounded by her favourites, seated upon 
a stately sofa in a Gothic saloon, and probably occupied 
with some rich embroidery. He will expect to find the 
bust, the statue, and the portrait of the Empress Cathe- 
rine in all the rooms of her f gai and his ear may an- 
ticipate the sound of blessed majesty upon all opportu- 
nities. He will imagine himself at Tillietudlem. 

Of all these anticipations, however, few will be realiz- 
ed. He will see and hear enough of her blessed majesty; 
but here the illusion will end, and he will rather ima- 
gine himself in a comfortable inn in Germany, and a good 
fat hostess for its inhabitant, than suppose that he is 
contemplating her who once bore the train of Catherine 
of Russia. 

Nothing surprised me more than my introduction to 
the old Countess. I had expected to find something 
noble and majestic in her exterior, and I had almost 
dreaded the presentation. Imagine my surprise when I 
was ushered by a Cossack servant into a small chamber, 
which was almost bare of furniture. The walls were 
merely whitewashed, and upon the chimney-piece rested 
an oval cast, in plaster of Paris, of the late empress, 
which was daubed over with paint. Some logs of wood 
were hissing beneath, and upon an oaken table were scat- 
tered some loose papers and rolls of parchment. The old 
lady was occupied with her steward when I entered; but, 
after having signed a few papers and given him her hand 
to kiss, he retired, and she returned my bow. I was 
struck with the beauty of her hand, with its delicateness, 
its apparent softness, and its unwrinkled smoothness. It 
was worthy of a maiden of eighteen. There was an im- 
mense torquoise on the middle finger, which by contrast 
— the smooth skin appear even more than naturally 
white. 

“ Tam happy, Sir, to make your acquaintance. As 
an Englishman, Sir, you have no doubt seen many fine 
gardens; but I do not think, Sir, that you will find any- 
thing in Poland superior to Alexandrine. 

. There is the garden of Potemkin, dedicated to friend- 
ship; and, not far off, you will find some trees planted 
by the Emperor Alexander, at his last visit. You will 
see his bust surrounded by an iron railing ; it was upon 
that spot that he once took a cup of tea. The pagodas 
and statues cost me a deal of money ; but I paid all 
ready cash, and got a good discount. My garden has 
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cost me four millions of rubles; but, as the angel saj 
* You know, Countess, the money has been spent in the 
country.’ 

“ You will find in your walks, Sir, several pavilions, 
the windows in them are all of plate-glass. I have te 
thank Buonaparte for them. I made a vow that I wonld 
commemorate the expulsion of the French by spending 
ten thousand rubles in embellishments, and these Win. 
dows form one of the items. 

“ In the great pavilion you will find a marble bust o 
the emperor, and underneath, engraved on a brass plate, 
(I suppose you do not read Russ, Sir !) but they are the 
words of the emperor himself—‘ I will not sheathe ny 
sword whilst an enemy remains in my dominions.’” 

She was running on in this style, without having al. 
lowed me to put in a word, when a sudden twinge in her 
face stopped her for a second, and changing her tone of 
voice, which was mild and harmonious, though suff. 
ciently commanding, she turned to me, and said~ 

“ Have you discovered, Doctor, any remedy for the 
tic doloreux? I have been plagned with it these ter 
years past.” 

I had now had sufficient opportunity of observing her 
person, and again admired the beauty of her hand, as 
she reclined in her Voltaire, and stroked her cheek with 
— fingers, passing them rapidly over the nerves of the 

ace. 

She was of middle stature, and stout. Her features 
retained all the marks of former beauty; her countenance 
was placid and expressive; her eyes had naturally lost 
much of their former brightness, but they still retained 
some of that animation and playful satire which are so 
strikingly represented in her portrait, painted in her 
youth, where, reclining against a column, she points with 
one hand to the bust of Catherine. All the features of 
this portrait are still traceable in her octogenarian face. 
She wore a white muslin cap, and the rest of her dress 
was comprised in a Turkish robe de chambre. She took 
snuff in large quantities, which fell up®n her dress. 

She was still suffering from pain in her cheek, when 
the dinner-bell rang, and, pointing to the dining-room, 
she begged me not to be ceremonious, and said she would 
soon follow. 

The dining-room was not better furnished than the 
parlour; the walls were bare. There was a long table 
covered with a clean coarse cloth, and nothing encam- 
bered it but a bottle of champagne opposite the hostess’s 
plate, and a bottle of Don wine at each end of the table. 
About fifteen guests sat down to dinner. If I was sur- 
prised at the dinner-service, my astonishment was still 
greater when the dinner was served ; and I committed 
my observations to paper after the repast. Behind each 

erson stood a servant, not dressed in the most splendid 
ivery. The dinner commenced by slices of cold ham, 
handed round in a dish; then a cold pAté of the livers ¢f 
geese ; then a salad consisting of craw fish, " 
with slices of beet-root; and, lastly, some thin slices of 
Parmesan cheese. 

Being myself fond of cold meats, I congratulated my- 
self upon having made a good dinner, though I 
have devoured more with pleasure ; but as I saw t 
other guests help themselves but sparingly, I could ba 
follow their example. I was about to ask for 4 
slice of bread, having consumed the two portions of 
and brown which were placed before me, when I opemt 
the eyes of astonishment upon the entry of the 
Not knowing how to act, I watched the operations 08 
Countess, thinking that I could not do wreeg if I 
lowed her example. I despatched a plateful of ca* 
fish soup, than which I never tasted anything more & 
quisite; and, seeing the hostess qualify it with a Yow 4 
wine, I filled my glass from a bottle near me ; the 
tor’s place being, as I have before observed, at the ext 
of the table. Whether she perceived any wryness i@ 
face, as I gulped down the sour wine, t tase nn 
she ordered the man behind her chair to put beer 
kvass upon the board, and immediately a bottle of as 
was placed before me. I partook of both during the ® 
past, but they were not to my taste. I now found § 
large sirloin of beef at wy left shoulder. The 
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had already helped herself very plentifully ; but, after 
paring tasted a mouthful or two, she sent her plate away, 
@hich she did with two-thirds of the dishes. I found 
a favourite servant rg ts the privilege of eating 
mistress’s plate, who was now employed in grop- 
hoods her fork in a black earthenware jug, from the 
top of which a bladder had been partially removed, to 
*k out some stewed kidneys, which she consumed with 
a peculiar gusto. This dish was not handed round. 
Some buckwheat, boiled, and served up with cold butter 
fn a saucer, followed the beef. I took the liberty of al- 
jowing this dish to pass, having indeed dined before the 
arrival of the soup: as I saw in what way the hostess 
treated her platefuls, I was easy upon this score. The 
next temptation presented itself in the shape of stewed 
carp, of which I partook, but they had the really muddy 
taste of the species ; they were well dressed, and seemed 
to be approved. Had the wine been better it might have 
stimulated my stomach to a little longer warfare; as it 
was, I was quite hors du combat, and saw with pleasure 
what I supposed to be the last dish, in some chickens 
stuffed with parsley. Little conversation 
or only monosyllabic dialogues, enlivened the meal : all 
seemed anxious to lay in a stock of the cis rite only ; 
for, as Pindar (Peter) has said— 


Food is the bird-lime of the brain. 


No sweet of any kind, save the few raisins in the 
mehlepeise, found place in the banquet. Colonial pro- 
duce is not patronised by the Countess, who, like one of 
the old school, thinks that every country sufficeth unto 
itself. The cloth was not removed, for the table was of 
common wood, and this does not set off a dessert to such 
advantage as polished mahogany. I counted fifteen dif- 
ferent kinds of fruit upon the table, all the produce of 
the garden, which now became the theme of conversa- 
tion; and, to do it justice, its credit was fully maintain- 
ed by its fruits. ‘ 

The flavour ofthe peaches, of the melons, of the pine- 
apples and grapes, was exquisite. A small basin of 
Boer sugar was handed to the Countess, who sprin- 

led a little over her melon, but sent away the basin, ob- 
serving that the fruit was sugar itself. It is the custom 
ia some parts of Poland for guests to bring their wine 
and colonial produce with them. 

Looking around with a smile of great good-nature, the 
old lady arose ; upon which many of the guests flocked 
round her and kissed her hand. We retired to the 
drawing-room, and found our coffee poured out, and 
ready sweetened. After having sipped it, I was invited 
to go and survey the garden, of which I had heard so 
much before dinner ; and the old Countess sat down to 
the quadrille table with three other ladies. 

The gardens and grounds were magnificent ; the 
woods stocked with all kinds of game ; the ponds 
full of fish ; everything on a grand scale. The 
champagne for the exclusive use of the hostess ; 
those “below the salt” being supplied with beer 
and quass; the sugar sent away when her melon 

e€ was sweetened, are as characteristic of the 
refinement of manners, as anything else. The ge- 
nius of her extraordinary kinsman had descended 
on this celebrated lady. “ Nothing was too great, 
usthing too small, for her masterly mind.” 

She possessed a most speculative genius, and could 
equip a fleet, or an army, or gain a revenue of 15,000 
tubles per annum, by levying upon her peasants a con- 
tribution of pigs’ bristles! She was profuse in many 

peanurious in some. She would give away a mil- 
lion, and contract for the transport of its carriage (if in 
"pecie,) upon the most economical terms, with the poor- 
‘st of her peasants. Her faults have been much exagge- 
tated; and, in spite of all that everybody says to the 
coutrary, I did not find her slaves in a worse condition 
fas those of her ne . Of her private character 

ean say but little, as I knew her only in her old age, 
‘ad time softens everything. Her manners were agree- 
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| She had many prejudices inseparable from a character 


placed in her circumstances. 

One important use of all books, those of travels 
especially, is, that by extending the bounds of 
knowledge, they show us the real yalue of what we 
possess, and furnish us with reasonable grounds of 
contentment with our own lot. How iinmeasur- 
ably superior in everything that constitutes the 
true enjoyment, and grace of life—in knowledge, 
refinement, accomplishments, elegance, genuine 
luxury—in a word, in the ease and manifold com- 
forts of high civilisation, are the rural homes of 
many a quiet English family of the middle rank, 
to the establishment of this semi-barbarous chief- 
tainess, lording it, in her vast principality, over 
hordes of rude serfs. 

On the farther journey to Odessa, we find nothing 
so remarkable as the following singular scene :— 

It was about three o'clock, or perhaps a little later; 
and in thejdistance was a hill, the only elevation we had 
seen since we left Lemberg. I was riding upon the out- 
side of the calash, reading a book, and as we rolled 
slowly along, I perceived a large black cloud lying upon 
the top of the hill. I first thought it betokened a thun- 
der-storm, a daily occurrence during the whole‘of our 
journey. I was, however, struck with the motion of the 
cloud, which seemed to assume all shapes, len 
and contracting, and throwing itself into various contor- 
tions. I knew not to what this could be attributable 
but of course immediately referred it to the usual and 
unerring cause which accounts for all physical pheno- 
mena—electricity. As 1 was still gazing upon it, the 
calash suddenly stopped, and Count ——, who was in 
the van, beckoned me te him. 

“Do you see that large black cloud in the distance, 
Doctor !” 

I have been watching it for some time, I answered. 

“ Well, what do you think it is !” 

It is not difficult to say what it is, but I am puzzling 
my brains to find out what causes it to make such evolu- 
tions ; and as I spoke, it suddenly tapered into a long 
string. 

“ Now look at them,” said the Count. “ These are 
the locusts upon wing. I hardly ever saw such an army 
in the air.” 

Is it possible! I replied, half conyineed that it was 
something more solid than air, which now took a differ- 
ent direction, and left the hill clear to the view. 

“We shall hear what devastation they have done 
before we get to Odessa. Woe to him on whose fields 
they alight—not a green thing will remain. 

We lost sight of them all at once, and proceded on 
our journey. 

“ Well, we shall dine with my uncle,” continued the 
Count, “ and he will give us forty different kinds of 
wine to drink, and thirty-nine of them will be detesta- 
ble. He has been establishing a colony in the desert 
and thinks that he can sit under his own fig-tree, and 
drink wine of his own pressing. You must praise all 
his wines, but for God’s sake don’t poison yourself with 
them.” 

We soon reached Severinowka, but the locusts were 
there before us. The host came out to meet us ;a 
spare, and feeble old man, polished in his manners, 
affectionate in his greetings. 

“ Well, you are come to see me ruined,” he exclaimed, 
“for this season. The locusts are in my gosven, and I 
my fields, and my poor peasants will pot have an ear of 
corn to put into their garners. They are all gone out 
to endeavour, by means of marrow-bones and ¢leavers, 
to drive them from the wheat ; but it is all in vain. We 





have not enough bands to put to rout such an army. 
Come into the end one baw thiek tee ooved te 
ground and the trees. 


It is almost impossible to hope for credence from those 
who have not been eye-witnesses of the sight which 





» her conversation amusing, her information good. 


the 
garden presented. whole of the surface was covered, 
























































ankle with these insects, clambering pellmell over 
each awe but all in the same direction. 
They did not allow us to tread upon them, but, on our 
approach, rose on wing with a whizzing noise, and, flying 
forwards over the heads of the main body, settled down 
again in the of the body of their army. This 
is the manner in which they alight from the wing : the 
first rank pitches upon the ground, and the others do 
not follow the train, but precede it, alighting one be- 
fore the other, so that the rearguard in flight is the van- 
guard when they are upon the field. 

The sight of them upon the trees was most curious. 
The branches were bent to the ground by the incumbent 
weight, and the Italian poplars resembled weeping wil- 
lows, from their lighter branches being reversed by the 
weight of the locusts. Several trees were already com- 
pletely bared, for the insect destroys much more than it 
consumes. It gnaws the stem of the leaf, and not the 
body,so that the leaf drops upon the ground almost en- 
tire, its stalk ouly having been eaten. 

When the insects are browsing upon the trees, they 
are not so easily scared away by the appearance of man 
as when merely settled upon the ground ; they hold fast 
to their food, and the boughs must be shaken before 


they will leave their hold. This was indeed a curious | 


and amusing experiment ; for it was something like 
magic to see a tree throw its branches up into the air, 
as soon as the locusts were shaken off. . . . . . 
They avoid coming in contact with mankind in {their 
flight. I have actually been in clouds of them, without 
one having come near my face. Sometimes, from acci- 
dent, or from injury, or from fatigue, a solitary one will 
drop down exhausted, just as we see the straggling sick 
of an army ; but when in vigour, upon wing, they steer 
clear of human kind. - 
Volney has given an accurate description of these in- 


sects in his Travels in Syria, and mentioned several facts | 


which I myself witnessed. He observes that they are 
accompanied in their flight by birds of the size of a 
thrush, which devour them, and make continual war 
against them. These birds are cherished by the peasants 
in Syria, and so they are by the people im this country. 
I have watched them for hours, but must confess I never 
saw them make much havoc in the ranks of the enemy. 
As Volney observes, the locusts are sometimes carried 
by the wind towards the sea, and being exhausted before 
they reach the opposite shore, fall dead into the deep, 
and are washed ashore by the tide, producing a foul in- 
fection. I have understood that this is also the case 
upon the borders of the Black Sea. ae 
When they arrive in full force in a country which is 
at all populous, the inhabitants drive them away by 
making noises with marrow-bones and cleavers, &c. 
They also burn straw or sedge, or whatever light fuel 
they may possess, to smoke them out. All these efforts 
xo but a little way to accomplish their end, for the lo- 
custs, driven from one field proceed to another ; and 
wherever they appear, it may be truly said in the lan- 
guage of Scripture that “The land is before them as 
the Garden of Eden, and behind them a desolate wilder- 
MM ane 6 0 te ef et ee eee eee Bh 
possible to destroy great numbers by preceding them and 
cutting deep trenches across their path ; they all walk 
into the trench, where they find lighted straw to receive 


and consume them. This is acommon and most effectual — 
Upon the same principle, a person in Odessa in- | 


way. 
vealed a kind of long iron roller, which was to be drag- 
ged with horses at full pace over their marching armies. 
All the means, however, resorted to at present, are more 
—- than effectual, and have only destroyed the 
undreds, to see the millions vanquish, . . . . . 
It is asserted, that when they have devoured all that is 
ae upon the earth, and are unable to procure more 
ood, they are pushed by hunger to prey upon each 
other ; the weak and the wounded thus feed the strong 
as is the case with quadrupeds under similar pressure of 
want. The same cause which compels them to consume 
each other, has often compelled the inhabitants of Syria, 
in cases of famine, to consume them. They actually 
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into a cake. e ° ° ° . We were Con- 
versing upon the history of locusts, and lamenting the 
ravages which they committed, when the steward was 
announced. He came to report upon the mischief 
had done upon the estate. He informed us that the 
whole crop was destroyed, and that for the distance on 
several versts, not a head of corn was to be found y 
the stalk ; every ear of it had been wed off by these 
destructive insects. “ Voila donc mille quinées de perte 
pour cette année ci, et ce qui est encore pire c’est que le pa 
san n’aura rien a manger.” “I am glad,” continued 
old Count, “ that I am going to St. Petersburg this wip. 
ter, for I should not like to see the misery which these 
poor people will have to endure.” “ Excusez moi, chére 
cousine,” turning to the (Countess, “il faut que je fase 
ma méridienne ;” and he retired to take his wonted nap. 


The Poles, as a nation, are said to be the most 
inveterate gamblers in Europe ; though we can 
hardly credit the wife-stakes to which the traveller 
alludes, at the close of the following passage. Yet 
the immoral facility of divorce is an unquestionable 
fact :— 


It must be remembered that although rents may be 
paid but once a-year in Poland, still spending money 
goes on all the year round ; and, of the expenditure, gan- 
bling forms the greatest item. There is much more play 
than cash, and more debts than ready money. The want 
| of this is supplied, however, by notes of hand—1. 0.U’s; 
such payment having been first instituted, as we are in- 
formed, during the siege of Grenada ; and these notes 
are payable at the Contract of Kiev. Here they are ex- 
changed (which is very rare) for ready money, or they 
are cancelled by a run of good luck on the opposite side, 
and are issued now by the former creditor, with his sig- 
nature as a debtor. The original bond may be, however, 
much increased ; and payment being pressed for, the 
estates are pawned or sold. 

When the sums are not so large, nor the means of pay- 
ment so considerable, still the same abominable system 
prevails ; and many a man returns home lighter than he 
arrived by some thousand ducats, having left his coach- 
man, horses, and some half dozen servants in pawn with 
his successful adversary. Of all the people in the world, 
the Poles are the most reckless gamblers. The French 
and Italians are fond of play ; but there is a method in 
their procedure : some system and some bounds are pre- 
| scribed. Not so with a Pole ; he sits down to play for 
_ all he has. 

I have known a man of high rank lose in one evening 
| his estate, all his peasantry, his house and furniture, his 

stud of horses, and, descending in the scale, his carriage, 
and coachman, and valet, and finally the watch which 
he had in his pocket. England blushes for one Long 
| Pole. Here is a nation of such. 
| Gambling supersedes all other considerations ; and we 
| find in the history of the dismemberment of Poland under 
| Catherine, that they were often engaged at play in the 
_camp when they ought to have been fighting their battles 
in the field. It is not their patriotism or their bravery 
which is impugned by the assertion. These will bear the 
severest scrutiny, and will come purer from the crucible 
of investigation. But still their insatiable passion for 
play is a spot too deep to be washed out. The largest 
fortune in Poland in olden times, when it was prover- 
bial that it rained water in other towns, but ducats i 
Dantzic, was lost in Paris in the course of one short wit- 
ter. ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . . 
Some matrimonial concerns have been transacted in® 
strange way, however, on these occasions. To lose each 
other’s mistresses at play is a common occurrence ; 
if we examine into the causes of divorce and its repeated 
occurrence, nay, its universal toleration and sanction by 
the laws of the land, we may not be too uncharitable # 
suppose that wives may be played for, as any other ¢%- 
changeable commodity. Now that Poland no longer 
exists, perhaps this crying sin will be no longer sam®- 
tioned by law, or rather the law will have the power of 











grind the dried bodies of the locusts, and knead them 





preventing its so ready accomplishment. 
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Asthe Poles are rigid Catholics, it puzzled me to | 
know why this continual divorce, not allowed by the | 
church, was permitted so frequently. The loop-hole of 
retreat lies in proving that the former marriage not hay- 
ing been legal is consequently null and void. This farce 
has been repeated as much as four or five times, each 

yious marriage being easily proved illegal as soon as 
the parties found it convenient to separate, or one party 
determined to have another companion. In the last Diet 
convoked by the Emperor previous to the revolution, this 
subject was recommended with much force and feeling 
in the speech from the throne to the consideration of the 
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assembly. Notwithstanding this address, it was rejected 
by the Diet, which proved at least that the Diet had | 
means of doing harm even in the face of imperial man- | 
dates. Itis too true, and I speak from authority, that 
there does not exist a family of rank in Poland in which 
some of its members have not to plead guilty to this vio- 
lation of all morality and decency. 

The following is as characteristic as anything 
we meet with on the long journey. The travel- 
lers had, by this time, left the Black Sea, and 
were at the then new city of Nicolaieff, so named | 


after the emperor :— 

Fewand uncivilized as are its inhabitants, we had time, | 
even in changing horses, to find an Englishman with a | 
numerous family occupying one of the best houses in 
the place. It had been deemed possible to carr 
the water of the Bog to Odessa; and Mr. Upton | 
wished to have an opportunity of showing his skill, but 
I believe the plan was given up without atrial. His 
tea and cold mutton, which must certainly have had 
a eross of Cobly’s sheep, avere not unwelcome ; and 
we took leave of him with sincere and heartfelt wishes 
for his success. a oe ee There is this 
advantage in travelling in many parts of Russia,—the 
traveller, losing nothing by his journeying at night, sees 
often as much as in noonday: and so we lost nothing by 
this practice. The third day, however, we left the lone 
and dreary steppe, where all was barren as between Dan 
and Beersheba,—a vast plain, a sea of dry land. We 
bade farewell to it as we entered Ekateringrad, which | 
introduced us to vegetable and animal life. It was as | 
the fountain in the desert ; but we refreshed ourselves | 
with more than the crystal spring. Beefsteaks and Eng- | 
lish porter are to be found on the borders of this desert ; 
and the walls of the post-houses are adorned with the 
Prodigal Son, the Gentle Shepherd, the Woodman, and 
& variety of such prints as adorn similar habitations in 
their mother country, from which these have been all im- 
ported. It is wonderful to see such a prodigious num- 
ber of English engravings in so remote a part of the . 
world. We refreshed ourselves, and proceeded; and 
every verst we journeyed marked an improyement in the 
country, 

_We were now in Poland, one of the most fertile pro- 
vinees, and in the government of Podolia. A broken and 
variegated country in the decline of summer was more 
congenial than the burnt aad withered steppe which we 

80 lately quitted ; but the contrast alone made it 
pleasing ; for there was nothing worthy of our notice, 
except as we approached the termination of the first 
half of our journey, when we overtook about three hun- 
dred Turkish prisoners taken at Anapa. Finer men 
Were never seen ; erect, swarthy, muscular beings, well 
clothed, and with content lighting up their eountenances. 

re is something noble in the appearance of a Turk, 
even of the lowest order. Even the canaille have an_ 
air distingué about them: there is nothing vulgar in — 
their appearance ; and compared with the brutal, filthy | 
peasantry, who quitted their dens to gaze and spit upon | 
them as they passed along, because they were not Chris- 
tians, they resembled beings of another and a higher 
: re. > ° ° . ° e We arrived 
quite safe and sound at the gardens of Alexandrine, and 
ged in one of the travellers’ pavilions. The house 
Was tenantless, for the old Countess had proceeded to 
Odessa for the sake of seeing his blessed majesty ; and 
bothing was to be procured upon the premises, as she 
VOL, X.—NO, CXIIT, 





had taken the keys with her. We halted therefore, only 
for the night, and hired Jews’ horses to transport us to 
Kiev the following day. 

Kiev is the Mecca of the Russian; and it is 
there that the Polish nobility of the province meet, 
or did then meet, annually, to settle their accounts 
with their stewards, or “to raise the wind.” This 
very ancient city, situated on a bank, beneath which 
rolls the Dnieper, is picturesque and imposing ; 
and, at certain seasons of the year, it must present 
an animated scene. Pilgrims from all directions 
flock thither, and from great distances, to lay down 
the burden of their sins at the shrines of the saints. 

A pilgrimage to Kiev is considered an infallible atone- 
ment for all the sins hitherto committed ; the debt is 
cancelled, the score is wiped off, to him who, having 
marched some few hundred miles under the infliction of 
corporeal punishment, enters the sanctuary of Kiev, falls 
prostrate before the saint, and with a contrite heart ex- 
claims, “ Baja moia ceena rat.” If to this confession 
be added some small donation to the priests, he wiil not 
go in vain ; without the latter, it will be in vain that he 


go. Men must labour in their vocation, as Falstaff says, 


and the labourer is worthy ofhis hire. In no country is 
this better understood than in Russia, where the priests 
being for the most part an uneducated people, do not re- 


Y | frain from exacting the utmost in their power. 


Even at this period, more than twenty years 
since, many of the Russian nobility had engaged 
English stewards. To the disgrace of their country, 
many of these men were found so severe and cruel 
in their treatment of the peasants, that they rose en 
masse against them, and some of them had been 


| compelled to leave the country. Flogging was then, 


and probably is still, as common as it was in the 
West Indies a few years since ; though most of the 
recent travellers are dumb on the subject. One day, 
our Wanderer was examining the husbandry of an 


| estate belonging to Count Romanzoff, who had an 


English steward upon it. He relates :-— 

As we were returning home, we heard the cries of a 
man, and soon discovered the cause ; for two others 
were scourging him much in the same way as I mention- 


' ed having seen a man scourged at Coblevoy. 


“ Give it him well,” said the steward, as we passed 


by ; “the rascal has been at some mischief.” 


I asked if it was allowed to inflict corporeal punish- 
ment at the discretion of the man who was then chastis- 
ing, the under-steward of an under-steward. 

“ Not exactly,” he replied, “ but nearly so. Anything 
short of making the people rebel in a body, which they 
will not do till they are pushed to the last extremity, is 
allowable.” 

“Might not some milder means,” I asked, “ be adopted 
as a substitute for this disgraceful punishment t” 

“Not at all,” he answered; “we could do nothing 
without the rods here : women and men, we have at them 
both, or we could do nothing with them. When I first 
came into the country I thought as you did. Such means 
were repugnant to my feelings. I talked to them, and 
tried gentle means ; but I never forgave a Russian but 
he was the first to show me his ingratitude.” 

“ What have they to be grateful for t” I asked. 

“ It is true,” said he ; “ but without flogging we could 
never find out any of their misdemeanours.” 

“ And how do you do it by that means [” 

“ Oh, flog all who are suspected, till the sinner cries 
out peceavi.” 

“ Rather an arbitrary method,” I replied. 

“ What is to be done {” he answered. “ A peasant will 
call God to witness, go upon his knees, cross himself, and 
pray God to etrike him dead upon the spot if he be 
not innocent of the charge brought against him; and 
then, as soon as his back begins to smart, he cries out 
‘ cencrat, and confesses the whole,” ‘ 

°. 
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« a good flogging match ; and I | 
Last week we had » g ees i _veral points as to the state of the peasantry, and provin 


will relate to you the particulars of the case, which will 

ive you some insight into the superstition of the people. 
Twenty bushels of corn were one night taken out of the 
barn ; as usual, nobody was the thief. The peasants who 
had been working upon that part of the estate came 
from a considerable distance, at least fifteen miles, and 
were naturally suspected. All called God to witness 
that they not committed the theft. We resorted, 
however, to the following expedient. Calling them all 
together, in number about thirty, I harangued them at 
the barn door, from whence the corn had been stolen, 
having first procured a live black cock, and a large iron 
pot, the bottom of which was well covered with soot. I 
first asked them individually if they were Christians ; to 
which they all replied in the affirmative, and made the 
sign of the cross. I then asked them individually if they 
had committed the theft ; to which they replied in the 
negative, making also the sign of the cross. 
I observed,as you are all innocent, and moreover all 
Christians, you will prove it by the following trial ; and 
at the same time I pulled a crucifix out of my pocket, 


and tied it round the cock’s neck. At the sight of this | 


they all fell to crossing themselves in right earnest. 
Having done this, I went into the barn, in the middle of 
which I had ordered a table to be placed, and took the 
pot and the cock with the crucifix tied round its neck 
with me, and allowed none to follow me. Having put 
the fowl under the black iron pot upon the table I re- 
turned, and shut the barn door, ordering my under- 
steward to go to the other side, where there was also a 
door, and examine each man’s fingers as he came out. 
‘ Now,’ said I, ‘ my friends, you will go in one by one at 
this door, and place your two forefingers upon the bottom 
of the pot, and make the sign of the cross upon it; and 
as you are all Christians, if any of you be guilty of the 
theft, as soon as you touch the pot with your fingers 
the cock will crow, and you will prove that you have 
perjured yourselves.’ I then opened the door, so as to 
let one only go in at a time, nor allow the second to pro- 
ceed till the man at the opposite side gave notice that he 
had examined the fingers.” 

“Well,” I observed, “was it an experimentum 
crucis?” 

“ Quite,” he replied ; “nine of them came out with 
clean fingers, not daring to touch the pot, lest the cock 
should crow.” 

“ And what then ?” I exclaimed. 

“ Oh, they all confessed the theft, and we found the 
corn upon the premises, and flogged them all.” 

I observed several poor wretches, shivering and trem- 
bling, sitting at the doors of their cottages. It was a 
sunny day, and they were basking. 

“They have all the ague,” exclaimed the steward ; 
“the situation is very swampy, it ruins the health of 
half the peasantry. A man can do no work who has 
the ague, or at least it is a pretext for the villains to be 
more lazy.” 

“A man is not much disposed to labour under an ague 
fit,” 1 replied. 
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Well then, | 


days’ duration, I had an opportunity of ascertaining se. 
that they were not the happiest under the canopy o 

I found that, in spite of. ouitinn laws and hag 
mained in the power of the stewards, the sub-stew 
and under-stewards, and the sub-under-stewards, to 
exact money of them, to maltreat them, and to render 
them almost as miserable as they pleased. That these 
things are all contrary to law, I do not deny; by 
what are laws when the administrators of them ap 
scoundrels? 

After his engagement at Odessa had expired, 
our Doctor took the resolution of establishing him. 
self at St. Petersburg, to become one of the court 
physicians, and to make his fortune! As to the 
facility of doing so, with the noble patronage which 
he enjoyed, and the many large voluntary promises 
made to him, he had no doubt whatever. The long 


| journey from Odessa to the capital, was accom. 











“I thought exertion was good,” he answered ; “ and | 


80 I ordered that fellow whom you heard howling there 
to go and carry wood.” 


“ You have forgotten that you are an Englishman, | 
think.” 

“ My dear sir, you little know what these fellows are, 
or you would not talk thus ; the more kind you are to 
them, the more ungrateful they are. Nothing but the 
lash and the harshest treatment will make them do any- 


thing.” 

Slavery, in its moral effects, is the same thing all 
over the world; and whether with the slaves or 
their taskmasters. The wandering Doctor appears 
to have seen more of the real condition of the serfs 
than any of the late travellers in Russia with 
whose works we are conversant, and his testimony 
on this point is explicit :— 

During our stay at Climoffski, which was only of two 








plished in safety, though with considerable fatigue, 
but arrived there, the traveller’s sanguine hopes 
were not realized. He never had the good luck to 
become a court physician, which he had fully ex- 
pected ; but he obtained a considerable practice 
among the British merchants—“ The Factory,’— 
which he had not calculated upon. The account 
of this “ Factory” is curious. The body of mer- 
chants so named, has existed in Russia for two 
centuries. Its first site was Archangel. It was, 
perhaps, by his early and accidental initiation into 
this society, that the new-comer lost his noble na- 
tive patrons. He thus describes this aristocratic, 
and somewhat exclusive body of foreign imer- 
chants :— 

The British society, by which sweeping clause I in- 
clude more than the factory, was to be considered at 
this epoch of our existence only in its social relations, 
than which nothing could appear more respectable, or 
more creditable to the British character, Composed of 
men, who, if not opulent, were all in easy circumstances, 
and who made valid their situations by a certain ex- 
penditure, it offered many temptations to a new-comer, 
who, if he could not immediately count upon putting 
their purses under contributions professionally, might 
well hope to grace their hospitable boards ; and it 
happened that in a short time we made the round of the 
society ; and their comfortable style of living, the luxury 
of equipages which most enjoyed, the elegance of the 
female dress, and the well-furnished tables, were not 
without their influence in lulling us into the idea that 
we had pitched our tents in a productive country. 

It was at the hospitable board of my colleague that ! 
had the first glimpse of the English aristocracy. I had 
been furnished with a letter of introduction to him from 
Sir Astley Cooper ;—one of those lucky hits again whieh 
were so little calculated upon at the time, but whieh 
proved the foundation of my future career. Our how 
was at that period the first accoucheur in St. Petersburg, 
and had maintained an unblemished reputation in the 
obstetric art during forty years’ residence in the country. 
He had presided at the birth of all the imperial childres, 
had encouraged the Empress by his presence in the most 
trying moments, and an unparalleled success had crow” 
ed his endeavours. He possessed tact in the fullest 
ceptation of the term. é ‘ ‘ ‘ ° . 

It was at his table that I first became acquainted with 
the English residents. The dinner was of a mixed chat 
acter, as to cookery,—half-and-half, as the Germans ry | 
—very good of its kind—da /a Petersburg; a term 
shall in future adopt for all nondescript kind of thing* 

It is requisite to give the bill of fare, not to have # 
return to the subject again, however grateful it or! be. 
An English factory party comprises from ryt ee | to 
guests. The table-service is generally of English wat?) 
some sport silver forks—napkins always on great oom 
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sions; the host and hostess sit at the extreme ends of | 


the table, as in England—these are the posts of honour ; 
the table is covered with the dessert. Two tureens of 
soup find admission at the ends ; these are succeeded by 
two kinds of fish ;—that dish, par excellence character- 
istic of the English kitchen, viz. boiled potatoes, is hand- 
ed round with every dish. 

Shall I have the pleasure of taking a glass of wine 
with you!’ Generally after the soup this ancient cus- 
tom prevails. 

The fish gives place to a boiled turkey, or its equiva- 
jent, three boiled fowls, and a Yorkshire ham. This 
course, | may observe, is quite characteristic of a factory 





dinner. If anything prevent this, it creates some sensa- 


tion in the town for a considerable time afterwards. | 


Some made-dish, a /a Francaise, is the half-way house | 
of the dinner. Hock and claret are then handed round. | 
Two kinds of roast close the solid part of the banquet. | 
As conversation has flagged during the whole time 
hitherto employed, sparkling champagne is served, with 
the hopes of enlivening it—forlorn hope. Then sweets, | 
al Anglaise, apple-pie and custards, plum-pudding ; a | 
Stilton cheese in very aristocratic society ; formerly a | 
glass of Burton ale afterwards—but no longer allowed | 
to come into the country. Dessert follows,—but sat | 
prata biberunt. 

The champagne is intended to sharpen the wit, but it 
fails. Herc, I repeat, the customs of a country are not | 
easily to be set aside, and that strangers submit to them | 
par force. 

What prevents a party of Englishmen, Bacchi plenus, 
from launching out into the same kind of discussions and 
political disputes which they are wont to do at home ? 

Does the government prevent them? By no means; 
but the usages of the place do; and, as little conversation 
is indulged in at Russian tables, the English more or less 
follow the example of the natives. Hence there is no 
town where there is so little general conversation as in 
St. Petersburg. People assemble to eat, and not to 
talk. Hence the slang-word among the British—* Who 
gives a feed to-day! Where do you feed ?” 

The description of St. Petersburg, and of Rus- 
sian society, and a Russian winter, by one who 
was not a flying visiter, but who spent many sea- 
sons amidst its rigours, and such comforts as miti- 
gate its severity, is necessarily excellent of its 
kind ; since it is written by a man of lively talents, 
intimately conversant with what he was describ- 
ing. One day he was invited to dine, in company | 
witha Princess—an order as plentifulin Petersburg | 
as blackberries—who, he hoped, might become his | 
patient :— 

She had been recommended to my care, as an old lady 
very fond of physic and physicians, and still more fond 
of any new arrival; and she was, doubtless, selected for 
my medical operations. She commenced by paying me 
some compliments, and spoke in high terms of the Eng- 
lish, whom she preferred much to the French, even in 
their medical capacities. She had travelled a good deal 
in her youth, had resided long in Paris, to which place 
she was passionately attached ; had published a novel in 
her youth, which she allowed to be very stupid in her 
old age; but she was a woman of good education, and 
hot deficient in understanding. She invited me to her 
wirées, which were held once a-week in the same room 
in which she slept, and which allowed of a sofa, and two 
card-tables at the most. 

Soon after my arrival, she took me to a corner of the 
room, and complained of severe headach. “ Ne faites 
pas attention & ma tante; elle ne fait que radoter,” said 
an officer, who, turning his head from the whist-table, 
Siscovered me engaged in conversation with the old lady. 

Paites attention a votre jeu,” she replied, “ et laissez- 
moi parler avec le docteur.” I found, in reality, that 
the was not joking, and proposed to speak with her se- 
nously when the party broke up. In the meantime I 
Played my rubber, and made acquaintance with the lady 
of the house; for the old princess, who was a relation, | 


| 
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resided in a couple of rooms upon the ground-floor, 
This is quite a /a Russe: half-a-dozen lodgers live in a 
private hétel. The family owner occupies the bel é 

or grand suit of rooms on the first floor; the ground. 
floor is often let to small shopkeepers; and the second 
and third floors to strangers of large and small families. 
The object of a Russian is to make as much as he can of 
his house. A shoemaker may, and does sometimes, oc- 
cupy the antechamber to the grand suite of rooms, 
What Lady Mary Wortley Montague said of the houses 
in Vienna in her day, I found illustrated in those of St. 
Petersburg in the present. The owner of this hdtel was 
a lady of high rank ; she spoke to me of her aunt, and 
asked me if I thought her case dangerous! I gave an 
evasive answer: she left the room soon afterwards, 
When the guests had retired, the old princess commenced 
her attack in earnest: “ Asseyez-vous, mon cher; que je 
vous consulte.” 

She informed me that her medical attendant had called 
in the morning,and had prescribed for her. She showed 
me the prescription. 1 highly approved of it. She 
begged me to write another. I remonstrated. She en- 
treated to have something English. I refused. She 
again insisted, and fate, and nothing but fate, made me 
consent to her demand, I prescribed for her, begging 


| her, at the same time, to send again for her ordinary at- 


tendant. 

I began early to appreciate the characters of the people 
among whom | was about to settle. The changes which 
took place in the state of the patient in the space of 
twenty-four hours, had produced as many in the opinions 


_ of the attendants as to the talents of the physician. 


“ Docteur, je vous en voulais bien ; je croyais que vous 
avez expédié ma pauvre mere.” 

“ Comment ; je ferai chercher monsieur dans les quatre 
coins de la terre; pour moi je n’ai de Ja confiance que 
dans lui.” 

“ Trente-deux ans ; quel talent !” 

Such were the encomiums passed upon me as the pa- 
tient recovered from her lethargy. I was extolled tothe 
skies, 

M , in whose house the patient was residing, 
begged me to dine with her the following day. She 
wished to place her family under my care. I met with 
many guests, and some old acquaintances at table. 

“ Je vous ai dit cela, mon cher. Vous ferez plus de 
visites qu'il n’y ait quart d’heures dans la journée.” 
“ You are acquainted, then, with our new doctor!” de- 
manded one of the guests. “ Si je le connais, cela va 
vite avec lui,” and he looked at me, and then at his finger. 
I really thought that all was now right, and that the 
happy moment was arrived when I was to dash at once 
into practice. 

Upon quitting the dinner-table, which needs no parti- 
cular mention, as to any nationality connected with it, I 
again descended into my patient’s room, and found her, 
as I supposed, convalescent. She talked with me for 
some time,and assured me that her case would do much 
towards establishing my reputation. She congratulated 
herself upon being what she styled its corner-stone. She 
was inquisitive about Paris, and intended to pay it soon 
another visit. She abused the French faculty. 

She gave me some useful hints as to my plan of oper- 
ations hereafter. “ Ici, mon cher, vous trouverez plus 
d’dnes que d’anesses.” ° ; : ° . 

Upon returning into the saloon, I found the ladies, 
each of whom had been placed by the side of a cavalier 
at the dinner table, all sitting together in one corner of 
the room. I say sitting, rather than talking, for | heard 
nothing above a whisper. The males were mostly en- 
gaged at cards. My old patron, the Count, was fast 
asleep upon a sofa. He awoke as l approached. “ Vous 
faites votre siesta,monsieur.” “Moi! pointde tout: méme 
quand j’étais & Malte, (be was an old chevalier de Malte,) 
ot tout le monde dort aprés diner, moi, je ne dormais 
jamais; moi, jamais!” e had been fast asleep for half 
an hour previously. 

I was invited to play a rubber, but I refused, for it 
was my first entrée to a Russian drawing-room, and I 
wished to see how things were conducted there. Just 
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as everywhere else, I found, with less talking and more 
card-playing. Tea and ices; fruits,—as pears, apples, 
water-melons in slices, grapes from Malaga and Astra- 
kan,—preserves in small saucers, were profusely handed 
round: the rooms warm to suffocation, causing a great 
demand for potables ; lemonade, orgeat, wine and water, 
and especially mead, seemed to be preferred. : 
“ The Russians are fond of a drink called imminya, 
says one of our publishing travellers. It is to be ex- 
plained otherwise. The mead, or other beverage, is 
handed to him who calls for it; the person sitting near 
him, when the glass is presented, being also thirsty, says 
to the waiter, “ Imminya,” and to me also:—-a mistake 
worthy of those who publish as they go along. Among 
the guests seated at cards, one character deserves to be 


mentioned. She was the most decided card-player of | 


her day ; and her voice rose above the multitude as she 
scolded her partner most furiously. A black crape 
gown, woftn at the elbows, and polished from use, reach- 
ing from under the chin, descending to the feet, and en- 
veloping the whole body corporal ; such was the dress 
of one of the nieces of the celebrated 
the worthy sister of the old lady who lived in the 
Ukraine, of whom honourable mention has been made: 
and they had certainly been cast in the same mould. The 
old Princess, who was a very Mrs. Battle at whist, gave 
me a cold reception when I addressed her; she was in- 
tent upon her game—she hated all doctors—never took 
doctor’s stuff in her life—and made me that kind of bow, 
which says “ Begone!” Though one of the richest wo- 
men in the empire, she lived as if in the greatest penury; 
her clothes were a nuisance to those who approached 
her, and she played for a sixpenny stake. Notwith- 
standing such foibles, she was good and charitable with- 
out ostentation. She proved, in her latter years, to be 
one of the few examples of those who do not evince “ the 
ruling passion strong in death:” she changed all her 
habits, became profuse in her expenditure, wore fashion- 
able clothes, was remarkable for the brilliancy of her 
diamonds, penurious in nothing, liberal in all things. 





There are some amusing sketches of those canny 
Scottish physicians, who have had much better luck 
in Russia than had our Wanderer. ‘There may be 
a particle too much of the personal in the said 
sketches, though nothing ill-natured. Enough has 
been said and sung of the winter of St. Petersburg, 
which, next to Venice, is, at certain seasons the 


most picturesque city in Europe, as at all times it | 


is the most unique ; but the northern summers— 
the midsummer nights—are, surely, as worthy of 
commemoration as the frozen months. Then, as in 
her majesty Queen Victoria’s dominions, the sun 
never sets on the capital of the Czar, or dips his 
rim only to wheel up again. ‘The scene is finely 
described, and even with something of poetic power, 
of which the Wanderer is not devoid, when striking 
natural beauty stimulates the faculty. 


It is curious, when it is new, to rest against the para- | 
pets of the quays at midnight, and read the smallest | 


print as distinctly as at noonday : to see the great lu- 
minary dip,and watch him rise again where he sets. A 
bright halo marks his proximity to the horizon during the 
whole time of his absence. It is a peculiar and inde- 
scribable kind of light. 

More curious is it to see large masses of buildings cast 
no shadow on any side. How would St. Petersburg ap- 
pear upon canvass when taken at midnight! The soft 
glassy stream reflects from its surface the buildings 


which are situated on its banks, but the masses them- | 


selves form no shadow. It is an absence of darkness, 
rather than the presence of light; for this implies ac- 
companying shadows. The moon shines so faintly, her 
soft light is so blended with the crepuscle, that the sha- 
ped on by the obstruction of her rays is scarcely 
visibdie. 


It is a heavenly enjoyment to sit upon the parapets of 


She was | 





the quay, and wonder at the possibility of a people slam. 
bering ; for habit associates sleep with darkness, and 
now all is light. 

Tired nature, however, seeks repose ; but the man who 
feels not the want of this absolute refreshment can hardly 
persuade himself of its necessity, when nothing invites 
him to his pillow. He strolls along the river’s ban 
he watches the placid stream, he sees the cupolas of the 
churches glitter at a distance, the streets are empty, no 
noise salutes his ear, save “ A boat, a boat unto the 
ferry,” which occasionally breaks the silence around hia. 
This is answered by the splashing oar, sounding louder 
as it approaches. Casting his eyes along the buildings, 
no taper shines in the windows. There is nothing within 
doors, nothing without, to persuade him it is night. ]; 
is a dream, an illusion ; and whilst lost in doubt and un- 
certainty whether he be under fairy enchantment, re. 
moved from the nether world, the sun again rises, sha. 
dows stalk forth, and he finds himself in day, without 
having passed through the darkness of night. It is then 
_ time to go to rest. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ° 
Thus it is during the first summer of a stranger’s so- 
_journ in St. Petersburg. He is not exactly the prey to 
_all this illusion, but he witnesses these phenomena with 
rapture, watches the sun dip and rise again, and great 
is the effort necessary to make him seek his chamber 
during this “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


“ This night, methinks, is but the daylight sick ; 
It looks a little paler; “tis a day 
Such as the day is when the sun is hid.” 





The population of Russia does not increase ; 
and the cause is obvious,—the misery of the ex- 
isting population— 

The people, miserable themselves, are not anxious to 
entail the same lot upon their progeny. Few peasants 
rear more than from three to four children. A peasant 
with a numerous family is a thing unknown. In their 
infancy the children are neglected: if they fall ill they 
are almost sure to die; few have the opportunity of me- 
dical assistance: those who may procure it will not avail 
| themselves of it, for they have great antipathy to admin- 

istering drugs to their children. This conduct cannot 
_ be understood by the terms resignation, or even fatality. 

It must be ascribed to apathy. The child is ill—it is 
| laid out to die—a priest gives it the last unction—star- 

vation may ensue—the child is no more of this world. 
_ Were the parents in a better condition themselves, they 
would not be so indifferent to the welfare and being of 
| their children. They would not look upon death as 4 
_ blessing to the child, if they enjoyed any of the sweets 
of life themselves. In this sense, therefore, the good of 
the slave-owner must consist in the well-being of his,boors, 
whose increase in number must add to his wealth. The 
| duration of a peasant’s life must be equally to his advan- 
| tage. A man in robust health is a hard-working map, 
| and a productive labourer at sixty years of age. 
_ peasant’s life in this country hardly averages forty. He 
| has originally but little stamina: this little is undermined 





by the use of spirits, which generate dropsy and other 
diseases, which carry him off in what should be his prime. 

Is this a country likely soon to become danger- 
_ousto its neighbours? And this is but one feature 

of its cumbrous weakness. 

_ Our Wanderer lived for fourteen years in Peters- 
burg, and finally left it upon the death of a noble 
patient, who appears to have been one of his origi- 
nal patrons. A _ serious obstacle to his success, 
was ignorance of the language of the country, 4 
_knowledge of which he considers essential to 4 
medical man everywhere. A great part of the third 
volume relates to his leisurely homeward journey 
through Sweden, and his travels in the German 
states ; for, before coming to England, he visited 
the most celebrated and fashionable Germa® 
| Watering-places, He is an enthusiast for Goethe, 
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and admires the poet of Germany with the under- 
standing as well as the heart. But, on the whole, 
Germany is not our Wanderer’s most successful 
literary field. It has, indeed, been pretty well 
gieaned and raked of late, and, besides, his transit 
was rapid. 

It is to the author's brother, a clergyman in 
the United States, that we owe his lively and 
informing book. This brother read his Journals 
and Memoranda, and fancied them well worthy 
of publication. His judgment was quite right. 
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Our author says he is now riding at anchor, and 
will not put to sea again ; but we shall not pro- 
mise for him. The New World inviteshim. He 
has pretty well exhausted the Old ; though, to an 
eye so quick and practised in seizing the most pre- 
sentable attitudes of things, much remains to be 
seen in both worlds. He is, indeed, never more 
felicitous than in a small Shropshire town ; and, 
go where he will, he must be entertaining and 
instructive likewise. We do not despair of meet- 
ing with him again. 





LITERARY 


The Poetical Remains of Lucretia Daridson, collected | 
and arranged by her Mother; with a Biography by 
Miss Sedgwick. Tilt & Bogue. 


Tue outlines of the history of the young and lovely | 
American girl, Lucretia Davidson, who died at the age of | 
seventeen, having shewn decided indications of poetical | 
talent, is familiar to the British literary world, from an 
affecting and indulgent notice of her poetical Remains, 
which was written many years since by Southey, and 
which appeared in The Quarterly Reriew. A memoir of 
a younger sister, Margaret Davidson, which lately ap- 
peared from the pen of Washington Irving, has probably 
revived the recollection of Lucretia. The history of 
both of these lovely girls was strikingly alike: premature 
mental developement, morbid intellectual excitement, 
great delicacy of constitution, and early death. Some- 
thing in their premature fate might have been inevi- 
table ; and it is not the less true, that something in their 
training must have been far wrong. Yet it is not 
easy to say how this might have been amended, though 
not difficult to point out where, at least, part of the 
error lay. 

It may almost be laid down as an axiom, that true 
genius requires no fostering —no praise—no extrinsic 
encouragement. Like virtue, its self-depending ex- 
ercise is both incitement and reward. In every in- 
stance in which poetical genius has come with power, 
it has also come without observation,—certainly with- 
out coddling and forcing. If may require to be judi- 
ciously curbed in its passionate early manifestations, | 
though the best rule is, * Let it alone.” If the true fire 
lurks there, many waters cannot quench it. Next to 
the impossibility of creating genius, where it does not 
exist, is the repression of genius where it has been given; 
and therefore again we say, “ Leave it to itself.” Southey, 
in his paper on the remarkable girl who excites these re- 
marks, wisely says—“ Let no parent wish for a child of 
Precocious genius.” “To those parents who have the | 
fearful charge of a child like Lucretia Davidson, these 
memoirs will have a deep and painful interest..... The | 
difficulty is to indulge such a mind without pampering 
it; to regulate it without forcing it from its natural and | 
Proper bent. The first step towards this is, that we 
*hould ourselves estimate mental endowments not too | 
highly, but at their just worth; and then teach others | 
‘awhom the dawn of genius appears, that the gift is not | 
“ rare as it has been deemed : that it is becoming less 
© In every generation; because, where it does exist, it is | 
now called forth by the wide extension of education, 
(sueh as it is,) and by the diffusion of books.” In the | 
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memoir, Miss Sedgwick dwells less upon the warning 
which the life of Lucretia Davidson offers to her young 
countrywomen, and to mothers, than might be deemed 
right. But were we tosay all we think on the subject, we 
might be considered either very hard-hearted, or else de- 
ficient in the appreciation of youthful genius; so we re- 
commend a volume which must deeply interest the feel- 
ings, whatever may be the ultimate judgment pronounced 
on the whole case. That Miss Davidson was as much 
the victim of constitutional disease and of the boarding- 
school as of precocious and morbid mental excitement, 
is evident from the record of her life. Her original con- 
stitution was delicate and fragile in the extreme ; and it 
was further impaired by the preposterous cramming and 
exhibiting system of America, where education appears 
to be conducted more with the view of gratifying the 
vanity of the parents, than of improving the faculties 
of the child. Miss Sedgwick has some judicious re- 
marks on this topic; though both she and Washington 
Irving, in their memoirs of the gifted sisters, have, it 
strikes us, been less successful in pointing the moral than 
in adorning the Tale. Ofthe poetry of Lucretia David- 
son, highly as it has been extolled on both sides of the 
Atlantic, we must confess that the precocious and ex- 
cessive manifestation of the faculty appears to us far 


| more remarkable than the actual performances of the 


young poetess. They must be ill acquainted with the 
“ parlous” school-girls of England, who do not know the 
wonderful power of writing verses, which, from twelve to 
sixteen, many of them now display, and which, fortunately 
for them, passes unnoted and unhonoured. Asa speci- 
men of Miss Davidson's poetry, we select one of her 
latest pieces, written during her last illness, and ac- 
counted one of her best poems :— 
THE LAST FAREWELL TO MY HARP. 


And must we part ! Yes, part forever ; 
I'll waken thee again—no, never; 

Silence shall chain thee, cold and drear, 
And thou shalt calmly slumber here. 
Unhallow’d was the eye that gazed 
Upon the lamp which brightly blazed, 
The lamp which never can expire, 

The undying, wild, poetic fire; 

And, oh ! unhallow’d was the tongue 
Which boldly and uncouthly sung. 

I bless’d the hours when o’er my #02! 
Thy magic numbers gently stole, 

And o’er it threw those Heavenly strains 
Which since have bound my heart in chains; 
Those wild, those witching numbers still 
Will o’er my widow’'d bosom steal. 

I bless that hour, but, oh ! my heart, 
Thou and thy lyre must part-——yes, part ; 
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for ever ; 
! never— 
, cold and drear, 


And thou shalt calmly slumber here. 


Punch’s Letters to his Son. Corrected and Edited from 
the Manuscript in the Alsatian Library, by Douglas 
Jerrold. With Twenty-four Illustrations by Kenney 
Meadows. London: Orr & Co. 


Puncn, in these Chesterfieldian epistles, is as much a 
philosopher—a laughing one—as a wit; or, more cor- 
rectly, the wit of Punch is often true philosophy. He isa 
satirist, too, but there isno acrid particle, no bitter drop 
in his whole composition: he tickles without wounding. 
Now, society may be disposed to bear, with meekness 
and patience, the titillating castigation which Punch 
bestows upon its pleasant vices, where it would either 
become savage and surly, refuse to listen to the grave 
exhortations of regular sermonizers, or to be coerced 
into reflecting upon its past evil life and the neces- 
sity of amending its ways. With these weighty me- 
rits in tendency, the letters of Punch are not merely 
clever, but often absolutely brilliant ; and the illustra- 
tions are even finer than the reasoning. We donot now 
mean those of Mr. Meadows, than which we have surely 
seen better from his pencil. A work of this sort an- 
swers some of the best uses of comedy, by laughingly 
exposing and holding up to ridicule the hollow hypocri- 
sies and rascally and pitiful conventionalities which 
keep vice and meanness in countenance; gild Sin with 
gold, and plate the brass of impudent pretension by the 
electro process in the world’s sunshine. 

Punch’s Letters to his son on the choice of a profession, 
gives the worthy progenitor license to gird at all and 
sundry, His “hermetical philosophy” also unfolds many 
profound truths, which yet are as plain as if they had 
never Jain at the bottom of the shallowest well. How 
true it is, though nobody will allow it save Punch, that 
“ the world,as at present constituted, could not, for one 
day, go on without lying ;” for which reason so many 
excellent people club their little modicum of daily false- 
hood together, for the benevolent purpose of keeping the 
world moving on its axis. Only conceive the scene of 
confusion, if all London, some fine morning, opened its 
lips only to speak truth, and so became one huge Han- 
well asylum. But it is time that we gave a sample of 
Punch’s paternal counsels, 

My son, never see the meanness of mankind. Let men 
hedge, and shirk, and shift, and lie, and, with faces of 
unwrinkled adamant, tell you the most monstrous false- 
hoods, either in their self-glorification, or to disguise 
some“habitual paltriness; still, never detect the untruth ; 
never lay your finger on the patch they have so bung- 
lingly sewed upon their moral coat, but let them depart 
with the most religious persuasion that they have tri- 
umphantly bamboozled you. By these means, although 
you are most efficiently assisting in the hypocrisy of life, 
you will be deemed a sociable, a most good-natured 
fellow. Be stone-blind, and you will be benevolent ; be 
deaf, and you will be all heart. To have an insight—or 
at least to show you have it—into the dirty evasions of 
life, is to have a moral squint. To lay your finger upon 
a plague-spot, is to be infected with malice. No: though 
you meet with men scurfed with moral leprosy, see not 

the scales, but ery out lustily, “What perfect gentle- 
“many 2 * discover meanness in men, is, in men’s opin- 
’ strongly tinctured with the iniquity. 
Mr. Chaucer, in allusion to the devil, says of him, 
“ He hath in Jewé's heart his waspé’s nest.” 
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Now, what we call the devil, has built—by the 

of his demon wasps, Pride, Avarice, Scorn, Oppressiog, 
Selfishness, and others—thousands of nests in the hearty 
both of Jews and Christians. Well, suppose you have 
the power of looking into their hearts, as though 
were so many crystal hives,—suppose you behold jg 
them the rapacious insects—hear their buzzing—almog 
see their stings ;—if you cry “ Wasps, wasps,” men 
shake their heads at you for a malicious, evil-minded 
fellow ; but, my dear boy, clap your hands and ery, 
* What a honeycomb !” and you shall pass from month 
to mouth as the “ best of creatures.” When you have 
seen something more of the world, you will know tha 
men rarely attribute an exposure of a social evil to ag 
inherent indignation of the evil itself, but to an unhealthy 
appetite for moral foulness. Then, my boy, will they 
most virtuously defame you—then will they, in the name 
of outraged virtue, call you hard, high-sounding names, 
The wrestlers of old, says Plutarch, threw dirt on one 
another, that they might get a better grasp, and more 
successfully trip up each other’s heels. In the like way, 
does ignorance or hypocrisy, in the name of virtue, cas, 
dirt upon him who would trip up a giant wrong. There 
were, doubtless, those among the Philistines—particular 
and most virtuous friends of Goliath—who called David 
a very bitter, ill-natured little fellow. 


We have often amused ourselves with imagining what 
their respectable next-door neighbours may have said of 
Martin Luther and John Milton, George Washington, 
De Foe, or Dr. Priestley, or any other “ incendiary, 
heretic, or traitor,’ of the “ hour.” This is a specula- 
tion fraught with great consolation to some folks ——— 
In a letter on the philosophy of gaming, Puncu has this 
strong passage. He has been discussing the more vulgar 
modes of sucking-eggs} i. ¢. of preying upon fellow-crea- 
tures, and proceeds,— 


There is, however, 2 more open—a more generous 
mode of living upon men; a mode, dignified by fashion, 
exalted by authority—I mean gaming. 

The gamester is, indeed, a privileged person ; a crea- 
ture, who merges all the petty, wearying anxieties of 
life into one sublime passion. Become a gamester, and 
you are fortified—nay, exempt from the assault of divers 
other feelings that distract and worry less happy men, 
Gaming is a moral Aaron’s rod, and swallows up all 
meaner passions. 

Consider, my son, the vigilance, the self-concentration, 
the judgment, the quickness of wit, and at times, the 
dexterity of finger, necessary to a successful gamester; 
and you will look upon the character with still-increasing 
veneration. Did you ever know a gamester fall madly 
in love? Did you ever know him, if a married mag, 
waste his profitable time, his profitable thoughts, upoa 
the woman he has buckled himself to! If he be a father, 
what is the laughter of his children to the melody of the 
dice? What human hearts to the ace and king of the 
same suit, when tramps! He is exalted far above the 
weakening influences that pull down other men, and 
from his elevation looks with a cold eye of dignity upo 
the pettiness of human affections. You will hear other 
men rave ahout the beauties of nature ; of hill and dale, 
mountain and flood. To the gamester, how small the 
space that bounds his imagination—but then how 
how fertile—those half-dozen yards of bright green cloth 

You will hear men talk about the sweets of industry; 
of the dignity of labour ; the more especially those men 
who never yet set their foot to a spade, or their hand 
a plough. The sweets of industry ! what are they #@ 
the sweets of fortune? And for the dignity of labour, 
give me, say I, the dignity of luck ! : 

Observe what is called the industrious man. Mark his 
daily martyrdom. He rises early ; breakfasts lightly; 
hurries off with his bread-and-butter yet undigested # 
his labour. He toils his eight, ten, nay, twelve hours; 
comes home ; eats his crust; and, with hardly 
remaining to take off his stockings, slinks wearied 
bed. Ina brief time—how very brief !—the cock crow 
and the industrious man has serious thoughts of shaving} 
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again he is up—again has he bolted his morning meal, 
and again is he out to go over the drudgery of how many 
thousand yesterdays! The year’s wound up ; and for all 
toil, this anxiety, this daily crucifixion of spirit, the 
jndustrious man counts one—two—shall we say three 
fandred golden pieces! For all this tedious misery— 
three hundred pounds ! 

My son turn your eyes to the gamester. He rises 
when he likes—dallies, at “his own sweet will,” with 
his breakfast. He then Jounges away the hours, plea- 
santly meditating on the coming night. He enters the 
arena. With what a graceful assurance doth he take 
the box in his hand. One—two—three: he throws 
sixes, and pockets five hundred pounds ! What a miser- 
able, felon, outcast sneak-up does your industrious man 
appear after this ! What a poor sweating slave ! Whilst 
on the other hand, what an air of power is about the 
gamester! What a glory—what a magic! He inherits, 
in one minute, by the potent shake of his elbow, all that 
poor, sordid labour wears its back into a hoop for—its 
eyes into blindness ! Will you, after this, ever dream of 
becoming that miserable negative—an industrious man ! 
Depend upon it, the true jewels of life—rightly worn— 
are the four aces. Hope has been vulgarly pictured 
with an anchor. Let your hope carry a dice-box ! 

As for luck, you may nearly always ensure that, if 
you properly educate your perceptions, and your fingers. 
Cultivate your thumb-nails, my dear boy; the smallest 
sacrifice to the personal graces is not lost upon the 
gamester. ° 

But I will take the worst side of the picture. You are 
doomed to be unlucky—you are fated always te lose. You 
have no genius—like the genius of Socrates, that always 
popped into its master’s hand the very trump required— 
to aid and abet you. The world turns its back on you ; 
and neither by cards nor dice can you fob your brother 
mortal out of a single guinea. Debts come in like the 
waves about you: you have no home—no abiding place! 
This is the moment, my son, for you to exercise the most 
heroic of virtues. There is cord—there is steel—there 
are silver rivers. If you cannot live, you can die; and 
dying you will have this consolation : if you have steadily 
and inexorably vindicated the character of a gamester, 
your death will inflict no pang upon a single creature 
left behind you ; and you will have the pleasing conso- 
lation to reflect that you never did the world a greater 
service than when you quitted it. 


Pcncu would have a right to feel affronted, if we 
lessened his morality to the standard of Chesterfield. 
On the other hand, if his humour is less broad and racy 
than that of Swift in his Advice to Servants, it is never 
coarse, much less disgustingly gross. 


Mofat’s Farewell Services. Edited by John Campbell, 
D.D. London: Snow. 


From the preface to Mr. Moffat’s account of his Mis- 
siomary Enterprises in South Africa, we had an idea 
that he had embarked on his return to the seene of his 
remarkable labours, while he was still, it appears, peram- 
bulating Britain, a more rampant lion at religious meet- 
ings than any king of the forest that he Mad ever en- 
countered in the desert. The object of this small work 
is to give an account of these Farewell Meetings, and to 
report the addresses delivered at them by Mr. Moffat 
and the ministers who attended. Upon the whole we 
like the missionary much better as he describes himself 
in the African wilderness than daring his Honizing tour 
tthome. To himself, notwithstanding the bustle, adu- 

» and also real kindness with which he was every- 
where received, this religious starring in the provinces 
*ppears to have been 

Labour dire and weary woe. 


His life for the three years and s half that he spent in 
, (the most of it in London,) seems to have been 
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“ I have never had a day of my own, although I have 
been three years and a half in England. I had resolved 
and re-resolved ever since I landed on my native shores, 
to go and see the Polytechnic Institution ; but the time 
of my departure draws near, and a day will not be 
allowed. A savage life, a rude life, a childlike life, 
coming from Africa, where we have been so long in the 
absence of those mental feasts that are calculated to 
increase knowledge, expand the mind, and prepare for 
great usefulness, made me wish to go and see the 
Polytechnic, the Colosseum, the National Gallery, the 
Adelaide Gallery, the British Museum, and so on; but 
if I am to see these places where science, art, literature, 
and objects of beauty and sublimity are exhibited, I shall 
have to come back from Africa again: for time, passing 
time, counting its units, will not allow me now. Never 
during all my toils in Africa, have I toiled mentally— 
might say in many instances physically too—as I have 
done in this my own native land. The incessant engage- 
ments of the pulpit and the platform, the travelling from 
place te place, not unfrequently from ten to twenty-six 
miles a-day, and holding two public meetings each day ; 
the absence sometimes of three nights’ sleep a-week out 
of seven; the incessant excitement of feeling always 
produced by seeing fresh individuals, and appearing in 
fresh pulpits and on fresh platforms; and the — 
the awfulness, if 1 may so speak, of the subject which 
was called upon to advocate, have thus ccoupied my time. 

Besides this hard duty, he was employed in translating 
the Psalms into the Bechuana language ; seeing a trans- 
lation of the New Testament through the press, and re- 
vising his own Narrative. He must, we think, have 
been delighted to reémbark for Africa. Those good 
people who are so fond of religious excitement—re/igious 
is not the word, though the only one in common use for 
this particular species of dissipation—ought to remember, 
that what is sport to them is death to the evertasked 
performer; to his physical frame as well as to his mo- 
desty.——There is another feature of some of these meet- 
ings which rather jars upon delicate feelings ; the sub- 
scription purses made up for the Missionary and his fa- 
mily. If such things must be, then surely the more 
quietly they are managed the better. In England, in the 
progress of refinement and of high principle, we have hap- 
pily got rid of money-gifts to judges, jurymen, and school- 
masters, and of vails to servants, &c., &c.; and we could 
wish tosee all orders of men, and certainly Missionaries, 
placed above the necessity of accepting “ golden offers 
ings,” and taking “benefits.” The system is also apt to 
beget an undue, not to say degrading expression of gra- 
titude to noble and wealthy patrons, and strongly tends 
to throw out of view the moral and spiritual value and 
dignity of the Widow's Mite. 

Moffat’s own addresses are the only things of much 
value in the little volume; those of his brethren being 
mostly the usual common-places of all such occasions, 
deriving a little additional interest from the character of 
the hero of the day. A valedictory sermon preached by 
Moffat in » Dissenting Chapel in London, is more in the 
spirit of his Narrative than any of the addresses, and 
the best thing in the work. 

Thomas Clarkson's demonstration against Puseyiom— 
Exsay on Baptism, with some Remarks on the doctrings 
of the Nicene Church, on which Puseyiom is built, 
By Thomas Clarkson, M.A. Longman & Co, 

The venerable Clarkson, known to the whole Chris« 
tian world as a leader and powerful instrument fa 
delivering the Black race in the West Indies from thé 


curse of slavery, has, in this Tract, come forward a6 the 
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hampion of uncorrupted Christian truth; as the deli- 
verer of whites and blacks from the thraldom of super- 
stition, which at present threatens both races alike. 

With many other sober-minded and reflecting persons 
within the pale of the Church of England, Mr. Clarkson 
has taken alarm at the extraordinary doctrines so zeal- 
ously promulgated by s number of those clergymen who, 
to use his words, “ derive their revenue from a church 

hich they deery ; and whose vitals they are endeavour- 
ing to pull to pieces.” They cannot offer themselves as 
martyrs at the stake for the confirmation of their novel 
doctrines, as the stake is no longer in repute in Eng- 
land ; but Mr. Clarkson justly thinks, that if they were 
sincere men, “ they might give up their preferments and 
go to Rome,” as a course more consistent and honour- 
able than their present line of conduct. 

The Strictures set out with an exposition of the Scrip- 
tural doctrine of Water-Baptism. The several texts on 
which the Puseyites rest their opinions on the efficacy of 
the rite, are critically examined ; and the erroneous 
nature of these opinions is exposed. He quotes Dr. 
Bradford Bishop of Rochester, in support of his views, and 
of the tenets which the Church of England holds upon 
this point ; and what is of more importance, he states 
the doctrine of the New Testament. The second divi- 
sion of Mr. Clarkson’s Tract consists of observations on 
the doctrines of the Nicene Church, on some of which 
doctrines the Oxford writers are at present setting up 
their New Church, or new form of Popery. Their new 
and mongrel faith is thus described by Mr. Clarkson :— 

Puseyism is a branch of the corrupt Nicene church in 
the fourth century, and allied to Popery ; which Popery 
was discarded by our legislature, backed by the opinions 
of our ablest, soundest, and best divines, more than two 
centuries and a half ago, as not only containing false 
doctrines, but as injurious to the spiritual welfare of the 
people in those times. But if this were the case, we, 
who live at the present day, ought to be upon our guard, 
and to consider to what moral degradation we may come, 
if we are to be guided in our religious faith and conduct 
by the traditions of fallible men, and not by the pure 
word of God. It is not yet known how far the Oxford 
divines, in organizing their new church, mean to go, or 
how many of the Nicene doctrines they mean to take up 
as constituting their canon ; but what they have hitherto 
suggested in the way of reform gires us an awful presage 
of what we are led to expect from them. Surely our 
Bishops, if they do not speedily interfere, will be thought 
by many not to have done their duty. 

One of the doctrines held in that age of the Fathers, 
to which the Puseyites seem to look back with far more 
affection and reverence than to the age of the ignorant 
Fishermen and their Divine Master, was celibacy ; which, 
if not yet avowed, is, by some of the new sect, already 
admitted to be “the more excellent way.” Nay, Mr. 
Clarkson goes the length of inquiring— 

Is this a doctrine which the Puseyites would wish our 
clergy and our laymen to bring into their creeds, namely 
that “chastity of itself, or with fasting or almsgiving, 
holds out to man or woman the state of immortal glory?” 
- + + This doctrine is op to all our present 
notions of true religion. “It was chastity,” say the 
fathers, “ which hands forth the state of immortal glory.” 
wr hat | is nothing more wanted to bring us to the gates 

no faith—no repentance—no exercise of the 

virtues but chastity? Chastity is no doubt en- 

por th se mnttate, and d lovely to behold, wherever 
; only one of the many, the many virtues 


us to ensure to us a crown of glory. Do the 
oo tract writers mean to force celibacy upon us as 
y change that will make us angels in heaven 


Prayers to the Virgin Mary, and prayers to Saints, 
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the worship of relics, miracles, and many other eo 

and soul-debasing practices, existed in that dark age 
in which also pious frauds abounded. Now, if some 
of the doctrines of the Nicene Church are held as of ap. 
thority, why not others—why not all—as they all reg 
on the self-same sanction! Mr. Clarkson relates some 
of the miracles of that ancient church, which are inere. 
dible and monstrous, and then pertinently adds— 

But you must have believed them, if you had adopteg 
the doctrines of the Nicene Church, on which Puseyisy 
is built, or you would have been deemed an heretic; ang 
therefore, I wish to know if the Oxford Tract write; 
a to insert the belief of such miracles into their 
creed. : ° ° ; ; é 

Baptism, including the two ideas now mentioned, viz, 
“that by its regenerating power it does immediately me. 
tamorphose sinners into saints ; and that sin after it dis. 
qualifies them for salvation,”—constitutes the foundation 
on which the edifice of Puseyism is built. I shall now 
ask these Oxford divines three questions: 1. Do they 
mean that we should, besides all these doctrines, substi- 
tute the word penance for repentance, in the reading of 
the New Testament? Do they mean that we should 
submit to auricular confession to our pastors? and that 
we should give up the right of private judgment in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures? 

If, after the sinner has disqualified himself for salvs- 
tion, by renouncing the supernatural effects of his Bap- 
tism—(though it is not easy to say how he is able to do 
so)—the Church could provide a remedy—the priest 
give absolution—the system would seem tolerably com- 
plete, and one exceedingly well adapted to the purposes 
of any priesthood : placing all power in its hands, first 
in imparting salvation through the rite of Baptism ; and 
next, in restoring the sinner who has fallen away, by some 
other power which priests alone may wield. In the an- 
cient doctrine, that the whole truth should not be told to 
the people, the modern Puseyites freely acquiesce, and on 
this Mr. Clarkson attacks them.——- Whatever were the 
argumentative merits of his Essay, Mr. Clarkson de- 
serves the thanks of Bible Christians of every deno- 
mination, for having lent the weight of his name t 
the cause of Scriptural truth ; for, as it were, seal- 
iug with his dying testimony the great doctrines of 
the Protestant Reformation. After stating, on the 
authority of the Rev. W. Goode, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, that the Oxford Tract Writers, in order to 
gain converts to their new doctrines, had inserted the 
names of the soundest and most esteemed divines of the 
Church of England, such as Hooker, Bancroft, and Tay- 
lor, as coinciding with them, while it is proved from the 
writings of these eminent men, that they have not only 
not said what the Tractarians allege, but quite the con- 
trary,—after stating this, Mr. Clarkson comes to the 
Father of the Reformation, to Luther—no Father with 
the Puseyites. 

This great man, whose name the Puseyites hate to a 
horrence, had no idea originally of bringing about 4 
form in the Church of Rome, then his own church. 
applied himself in early life, when at different uni 
ties in Germany, (his native land,) to the study of whst 
were considered to be the Scriptures in his time, 
simply with a view of entering into holy orders. Now,th 
only Scriptures then acknowledged to be such, were the 
Fathers of the Church, (such as the Puseyites now 
low,) and commentaries upon them. There was then # 
translation of those two precious books, which we call 
the Old and the New Testaments ; for the Popes 
not allow these to be read. Luther, then, it appe@™ 
studied these Fathers with an intensity of applicatio® 
At length parts of the Old and New Testaments (0 
copies in Greek or Latin manuscripts) fell into his hand. 
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now studied, and translated into the German 
language for the benefit of his countrymen. From this 
broke in upon his mind, and his views be- 
gan to But Luther was a man who could 
ane Se ore wayne’ slice He pte 

action, y protesting publicly against ope’s 
port seep. These were grants of pardon for all sorts 
of crimes to those who would buy them. They were sold 


publicly in shops at Rome, and were hawked about for 
ut Germany, Switzerland, Hungary, Bohe- 
and other countries, (wagon-loads of them,) and 
uced a great revenue to the pretended Vicar of 
Christ, who was thus enabled to keep up, at that 
time, the most extravagant, luxurious, profligate, de- 
bauched, and harlot court in the world. He then intro- 
duced publicly, in that country, the doctrine of salvation 
by fat in Christ, and not by the deeds of the law. After 
is he combated one error after another, till at length 
he considered the Fathers generally, with many of their 
traditions, as unfit teachers in the school of Christ, and 
found real comfort and instruction only in what we now 
eall the Word of God. And now what are these Pusey- 
ites doing? They are trying to bring us back to those 
unseriptural principles, practices, and superstitions, 
which this good man so admirably exposed, and which 
almost all Germany discarded 400 years ago, and which 
were discarded also by us in England afterwards.” 

If this solemn foolery and imbecility goes much far- 
ther, and there is no immediate prospect of its being ar- 
rested, we fervently hope that, besides so much grave 
discussion, and controversial writing, some spirit akin 
to that which dictated The Tale of a Tub and the 
Plymley Letters, may come to rescue our betrayed com- 
mon Protestantism and insulted common sense. 


How will Free Trade in Corn affect the Farmer? An 
Examination of the Effects of Corn Laws upon British 
Agriculture. By Richard Griffiths Welford, Esq., 
Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, &c. &c. London: Ridgway. 

The author of this inquiry, though a barrister, is a 
practical agriculturist, and something more ; a man who 
understands comprehensively the interests of agricul- 
ture, whether independently or in relation to commeree. 
If he bring any original bias, prejudice, or sympathy to 
the discussion of the question which now more or less 
oceupies the British, and the whole corn-growing, and 
cloth-wearing world, his leaning must be towards the 
agriculturists, both from training, taste, and occupation. 
Yet his conclusions are for Free Trade in Corn, and in 
all sorts of agricultural produce, as the true interest of 
the Farmer. The book, as a whole, is an intelligent and 
luminous History of the Corn Trade in all its bearings. 
It is stuffed full of facts and figures, An analysis of the 
concluding part of it would form one of the most valu- 
able tracts that could at present be circulated among 
farmers, were it merely for the hints and illustrations 
connected with practical husbandry, and although it did 
not also open their eyes to their real interests, and 
soothe their Abolition panic. 


Methodus Medendi; or, The Desoription and Treat- 
ment of the Principal Diseases incident to the Human 
Frame. By Henry M‘Cormac, M.D., Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine in the Royal Belfast 
Institution, &c, &c. 8v0, Longman & Co, 

We have met with no recent Systematic Treatise on 
the Practice of Medicine of which we can speak with 
more unreserved commendation than this. It is the 
work of a well-informed physician, and a man of sound 
j8dgment and acute discrimination. It abounds in new 
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and interesting matter, obtained from the best Continen- 
tal, as well as English writers on medical science. It is 
clear, precise, well-arranged ; and, in a word, a compact 
and highly-condensed body of the information useful alike 
to the student of medicine and to the young practising 
physician. We have never met with a medical institute 
more free from dogmatism in character and wordiness in 
style. Very great labour must have been bestowed upon 
the work, and not without correspondingly raising its 
value. It teems with the accumulated experiences and 
observations of the greater lights of the profession ; and 
thus forms a condensed body of the Practice of the most 
eminent physicians for the last hundred and fifty years. 
The author records his own experiences in a practice 
which appears to have been pretty extensive in different 
localities. He is thoroughly candid ; and has, of course, 
like all his brethren who are so, as frequently to notice 
failures as to boast of the success of his treatment. 


Explanations of some Passages in the Epistles of St 
Paul; chiefly by means of an amended Punctuation, 
By the Rev. Robert Morehead, D.D. Edinburgh: 
Macredie. 

This is a posthumous publication, the author having 
died while it was passing through the press. It had, 
however, been committed to able and affectionate care. 
The editor is understood to be the Rev. Mr. Wright, late 
of Borthwick; between whom and Dr. Morehead the 
most cordial mutual esteem and regard subsisted, al- 
though they were clergymen of different denominations, 
This, as some of our readers may remember, was mani- 
fested with peculiar warmth, when Mr. Wright was 
embroiled with the present dominant party in the Kirk, 
and suffering the pains and penalties of certain im- 
palpable or purely constructive heresies, alleged to be 
found in his works. Dr. Morehead did not long sur- 
vive the event which so strongly called forth his feel- 
ings of personal regard and Christian benevolence, and 
also somewhat of an indignation which cannot be called 
unrighteous. It now falls to his friend to speak of him; 
which is done in the preface to the Treatise in terms of 
veneration and affection, in which those who had the best 
opportunities of appreciating Dr. Morehead in the pulpit, 
and in private life, will the most cordially coincide. 
The preface will, on this account, form, to the great 
majority of readers, the most interesting part of this 
little volume of Biblical criticism. Perhaps we are not 
entitled to give to mere emendations in punctuation, 
where no doctrine is interfered with, and no alteration 
of the text attempted, so formal a title as Biblical eriti- 
cism. Leaving this, however, to theologians and eriti- 
cal readers, we pass from the book to Mr. Wright's esti- 
mate of its author. 

The interest attached to the work cannot but be en- 


hanced by the consideration, that its accom and 


forth,—almost coeval with his funeral rites—aa the last 
effort of one whose whole life was devoted to the expo- 
sition of Christian doctrine in its purest and most capti- 
vating form,—and whose own character was an attrac- 
tive y of all the graces that peculiarly be to 
tho Cheletian faith. Perhaps few persons, in any sp 
have left behind them a character more 
marked by everything that was amiable, liberal, 
y Christian. 

In this city,—where the excellence of the author's 
character, and the extent of his scquirements were eal- 
versally admitted and honoured, he was regarded with 








































































































surpassed by the 
i For a long 
this metropolis, as the 

of the Rev. Mr. Alison, the celebrated author 
Essay on Taste, and, i all competition, the 
accomplished preacher of his time. It was no easy 


the colleague of so distinguished a preacher; 
could have been found, who, in that 


have sustained a high name, when obliged 
to officiate in the same pulpit with such a mas- 
of high sentiment and of exquisite expression. But 
. Morehead, with the humility and candour which 
ver failed him, always considered himself as much the 
npil as the colleague of his distinguished friend ;—and 
taking him as his model, he produced, through the whole 
his incumbency, a series of discourses, which were 
heard with the highest satisfaction by all who listened 
to them,—and which, in the public opinion, placed him 
next to his admired colleague in all the highest and most 
ee qualities of an accomplished pulpit orator. 
Perhaps it is but fair to add, that in the variety of his 
discourses, and in some qualities of high value in pulpit 
ministrations, he even surpassed his model. 


Legends, Lyrics, and other Poems. By B. Simmons, 
Blackwood & Sons. 


This handsome volume is chiefly made up of poems 
which have appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine within the 
last two orthree years. They have been warmly admired; 
and from the mode of their appearance are necessarily 
familiar to the public. As mere occasional poetical 
pieces, they are always graceful, polished, and well- 
tuned. And some of them are true Poems. Had the 
Lines to Napoleon asleep in his Study, the Lines to 
Shelly, The Disinterment, The Vigil, and several more 
we could name, not recently appeared in a periodical 
work, we should have felt pleasure in confirming our 
opinion by citing some of them, though they are not likely 
to be the most popular pieces of the collection. 


Scenes and Adrentures in Affyhanistan. By William 
Taylor, late Troop Serjeant-major of the Fourth Light 
Dragoons. London: Boone. 


This narrative has been anticipated by others that 
have given full details of the disastrous campaign of 
Affghanistan. The author tells principally his per- 
sonal adventures, and what fell within the scope of his 
own observation, in a clear and brief style ; and relates 
many anécdotes of the attendant horrors of war, which 
may furnish apt illustrations for the Tracts of the Peace 
Society which is shortly to meet in London. Something 
of the same sort, and still more horrible, the committee 
of that society may find in the Memoirs of Francis Hor- 
ner, in a Letter from the late Sir Charles Bell, surgeon, 
who professionally visited the Field of Waterloo imme- 
diately after the Battle. 

The narrative of Mr. Taylor must give the reader a 
high opinion of the intrepidity, bravery, and high spirit 
of the Affghans ; and had it appeared earlier, it would 
have been highly prized. 

Lives of the Princes of Wales, Heirs to the British Throne. 

By Robert Folkestone Williams, Esq., Author of 

Shakspeare and his Friends.”, Volume I. with plates. 

Colburn. 
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This, we presume, is to be another semi-historical 
work, somewhat after the fashion of Miss Strickland’s 

Queens of England.” The author does not restrict 
himself to those Princes of Wales who have died with- 
out coming to the throne. He takes all in ; and, for 
aught that we see, may make a work as voluminous as 
Hume’s History of England and its Kings. It is more to 
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the point that his reading, and the familiar style of his 
narrative, give a livelier interest to the memoirs than cay 
be communicated to purely historical writings ; whic, 
must treat of great events, and that by wholesale, This 
volume comprehends three lives; that ofthe first Prince 
of Wales, Edward of Caernarvon ; his son, here styleq 
Edward of Windsor; and Edward of W 

Black Prince, son of Edward the Third and Queep 
Philippa. By diligently ransacking the old Chroniclers, 
English and French, antiquarian works, and county 
histories, the compiler has contrived to collect a consi. 
derable mass of materials, which he has thrown into, 
very readable form. 


The Friend of Youth; or a Series of Papers addressed 
to the Young, on the Duties of Life. By William 
Mackenzie. Oliver & Boyd. 

This volume consists of a number of brief and well. 
written essays on a diversity of subjects ; but all bearing 
upon the Duties of Life, and the formation of sound 
principles of conduct. The author is a teacher of youth; 
and he states that the materials of his work “are the 
result of his own observation and experience.” He has, 
however, also been guided by the ripened judgments of 
the most enlightened and practical of our great moralists, 
He is seldom or never opposed to received sober opin- 
ions, and is never either visionary or paradoxical. At 
the same time, his moral standard is high, and his charity 
enlarged. The Essays, taken as a whole, must prove a 
beneficial study to the young ; their author is often a 
highly instructive, and always a safe guide. 


The Churchman’s Companion; a Help to Scripture 
Knowledge for the Family Circle. London: Hastings. 
This is a neat small volume, giving a brief general 
History of the Old and the New Testaments, and an ex- 
planation of their leading subjects ; with a few excellent 
selections from eminent divines, for family reading, and 
some miscellaneous information useful to Episcopalians. 
The rest of the work is available to Christians of every 
denomination, whether in the Family or the Closet. 
The Downfall of Popery and Civil Despotism; or the 
tremendous and final conflict with the Anti-Christian 
powers which shortly awaits the Church of Christ. Bys 
Student of Prophecy. London: T. Ward & Co. 


We need scarcely say that this is a broadside against 
Popery and Puseyism. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Scottish Heiress: a Norel. In three volumes. 
London: T. C. Newby; and T. & W. Boone. 

A romance of genuine Scottish manufacture is become 
so rare of late years, that anything of the sort must com- 
mand some degree of attention. The Scorrisn Heine 
will repay whatever attention it may receive. It 
displays considerable knowledge of external life, sad 
even some power of looking into the human heart. It 
gives a just and lively picture of a certain kind of mam 
ners ; has a fair share of romantic and sentimental i 
cident and interest, and is withal amusing ;—keeps the 
reader awake. What more would we have? The her, 
the embryo lawyer Kenneth Clyne, is a manly-spirited 
young fellow, who gains the heart of the Heiress while 
battling for her legal rights of birth and heritag®; 
rather by personal bravery, however, than 
ability. He has a capital henchman in a certain Bea 
Blinker, who plays Strap to his Random, and an 
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admirable patron in Mr. Andrew Meiklejohn, a W.S.; 
and as honest a man as the profession will allow. There 
gre many other characters, gentle and simple, that, if 
not “ first-raters,” yet play their parts well, or fill the 
seene respectably. We have been dipping for a sample. 
A Scottish summer landscape—the description of a feudal 
domain—a scene in the Westport, the region of Burke 
and Hare—an Edinburgh rout—or an exciting scene ; 
which to choose ! for we might find each and all of these 
good of their kind : but as the Boz-like Dutch painting 
of still-life—or something like it, is, we are informed, 
more attractive to public taste at present than anything 
else, save the romance of Burglary and Murder, we copy 
out Kenneth’s first London lodging, when he seeks the 
metropolis to better his fortunes :-— 


It was grey twilight when he arrived at the abode of 
Mrs. Tympany—his luggage was placed in the dark, 
narrow lobby, and the landlady inquired which of the 
rooms he chose to occupy. For a moment Kenneth de- 
bated with himself. The little room with the camp-bed 
was as narrow as a prisoner’s cell. It was a place to 
foster gloom and despondency. You had only to enter it 
to see it was suited for none but those who were decayed 
in circumstances, and unhappy in their lot. The furni- 
ture was old—had once been good, but now was shab- 
by. There isa kind of sympathy between a ruined man 
and old decayed furnituré, but it is a sympathy which 
gives no solace—it is a melancholy and oppressive one. 
The room was almost dark, too ; and the dim colour of 
every object made it yet more cheerless and forbidding. 
But it was cheaper than the other apartments, and 
Kenneth was forced to fix uponit. His trunks were 
carried in,a sickly burning farthing candle placed upon 
the table, to give light for some nook to place them in, 
and this done, the blinds were pulled down, the outside 
shutters barred, and the landlady reéntering seated 
herself without ceremony and began to enter into the 
details of his housekeeping. “I suppose,” said she, 
“you would not like to clean your boots yourself?!” 
“Not if I could avoid it,” said Kenneth, feeling pain- 
fully the change in his circumstances by such a question 
being asked. “That will be an extra charge of a shil- 
ling a-week,” said the little landlady pensively. “ Well,” 
said Kenneth, “I am afraid I cannot help it. “ Then, 
Sir, there’s candles: you cannot sit in the dark, and I 
require the rushlight.” “ Get what I require,” said her 
lodger, handing her a sovereign, and putting an end to 
the conference. “I wish,” said Kenneth, as soon as she 
was gone, throwing himself into a seat, and bending 
over the table with his hands pressed to his forehead, 
“I wish that I could not think !” 

The following day it rained in torrents—the whole 
atmosphere was overcast, and one continued shower con- 
tinued pouring—not an honest hearty patter, with now 
and then a blink of sunshine—but silent, rapid falling 
clouds of rain, streaming over the soaked street, filling 
the gutters to overflowing, and creating innumerable 
whirlpools, currents, and eddies of dirty black water, 
weeping along orange peel, egg shells, and chips of 
wood ; some half buried in the torrent, and others 
dancing and whirling upon it. A drudge of a girl, car- 
ee a pewter pot, with an apron thrown over her 

» Passed hurriedly across the street—a cat’s meat- 


woman, 
through, moved melancholily along, with her half-drowned 
and creaking cart—and a sallow hook-nosed Jew, 
old clothes, his own suit of rusty black shinning 
with wet, and his saturated hat-brim drooping over his 


Nentiseshe ita sae en, rallnglahwood 
as up the green, 

blind, and looked out from the window of his room. 
were little calculated to elevate his spirite—he 
not even help drawing an ominous presentiment 
the poor wretch that sang unheeded under the 
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pitiless rain. He turned from the si 
eyes over the room. The increase of 


prove its ; on the contrary. 
“ioes blames Ghieh bad aacelanel an 
vation. The mirror over the mantelpiece 
with cracks, the colours of the threadbare 
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Jodeed the 
entire which were ex to view, and the 
respectable looking objects in the room, were his own 
two travel-rubbed trunks. 

The breakfast things, which the provident Mrs. Tym- 
pany now brought into the room, were of a similar char- 
acter. The spout of the teapot had met with an acci- 
dent, which caused it to sputter out the tea in two 
streams, a flowing and a dripping one ; the tea-cup was 
of old china, and the saucer of the most ordinary stone- 
ware, the cream-pot was perfect in itself, but bore no sort 
of resemblance, either in size or pattern, to anything else 


on the table; and a modest-looking white soup basin per- 


formed the office of a sugar-bowl. These were flanked 
on one side by a large loaf,an unshapely lump of butter, 
and a pickle-bottlefull of tea, (Mrs. Tympany’s purchases 
for her new lodger ;) and on the other, by a breakfast- 
plate with a piece knocked off, and a green-hafted knife 
lying on it; a crystal saltcellar, which, notwithstanding 
its extreme thickness, had not escaped a rent; the 
plated salt-spoon looking blue and poisonous with cop- 
peras rust; and a couple of little, dingy eggs, in the bot- 
tom of what was intended to form rwards the slop- 

But it was no place for finding fault, or even for mak- 
ing invidious observations ; so, having finished break- 
fast, Kenneth began to think more seriously of his situa- 
tion, not in a contemplative manner, but with the view 
to present exertion. “Something must be done,” 
thought he, “it is now no time to indulge mournful 
dreams of the past ; I have hardly twenty pounds in my 
purse, and every hour is eating even into that; I am 
here among strangers, friendless and unknown: in one 
word, I must do something or starve.” 


stration ; but the question was—* what is to be done |” 
—and this by no means admitted of so easy a solution. 
Sir Michael Paulet; a Novel. By Miss Ellen Pickering, 

Author of “ Nan Darrell,” &c., &c., &c. 3 volumes. 

London: Newby; and T. & W. Boone. 

In Sir Michael Paulet we have a fair specimen of the 
best staple of the modern Circulating Library, and an 
advance, by countless degrees, upon the Minerva Press 
achievements of our grandmothers. Yet Sir Michael Pau- 


| let is of their legitimate offspring, though a combination 


of the domestic novel and the wildest romance. Nella, 
the undersized heroine, is, for example, a creature whom 
Miss Burney or Miss Austin might have acknowledged 
as among their best literary creations ; yet Nella is here 
made to perform the part of the heroine of a melodrama. 
The necessities of a writer of Circulating Library romances, 
in three volumes, require such sacrifices. We should 
hope that, in a novel which displays so much real talent, 
as well as facility, the sacrifices are made so as to ensure 
the proposed end—temporary popularity. Although the 
fickle public of this “ transition period” is, above mea- 
sure, capricious and difficult, Sir Michael Paulet must 
please. 

The Man o’ War's Man. By Bill Truck, Senior Boat- 
swain of the Royal College of Greenwich. | volume. 
Blackwood & Sons. : 

This neat reprint is not “anew novel.” It is the 
thering together of a series of papers which appeared, 
above twenty years since, in Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
were warmly admired for their animation, and their fide- 





lity to salt-water life. The truth of these sketches proved 


His circumstance rendered this in no need of demon-— 
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their ruin ; for before they had gone very far, the work 
began to give mortal offence—not to seamen, but to 
their officers ; and all betause the pourtrayer of nautical 
characters and manners “ noted,” as he tells, “ the usual 
parlance of the commanders with as truthful and unpre- 
judiced a hand as that of those they commanded,”—made, 
in short, but trivial distinetion between the language “ of 
Jack and the Gentleman.” ——Remonstrances and com- 
plaints came in thick and fast—the author laughed and 
persisted; and the publisher, “ with his usual prudence,” 
yan The Mah o’ War’s Man, or his craft, on shore-—— 
Tales of the Sea—the Nautical Novel, which has since 
enjoyed such a long ran of popularity, was then un- 
known. ‘The author of The Mano’ War’s Man claims 
the honour of having led the way in this popular line, 
and it belongs to him. Even Cooper had not then 
launched The Water-Witch, and Marryat was probably 
still a Middy. But, independently of the honour of 
originality, hisadventures possess truth, life,anda strong, 
rough interest. The Mutiny at the Nore, that appalling 
event in naval, and we may say national annals, was then 
untouched by the fictionist, and he made it his own. 
This revival of an affair, which had “ frightened the isle 
from its propriety,” was of itself enough, if well-managed, 
to make the fortune of the Tale. 


ee 


SERIAL WORKS. 


Jessiz Paitiirs; a Tale of the New Poor Laws. 
Part 1V.—This tale answers well its secondary purpose, 
asaclever and entertaining novel. We have not yet 
come to “the tug of war” with the new Poor Law— 
the Bastardy clause—of which, we presume, poor Jessie 
is about to be the victim. 


Tue Sream-Packetr; a Tale of the River and the 
Ocean. Part I.—This is another branch of the fruitful 
family of Pickwick. The authoris G. W. Reynolds, the 
well-known writer of numerons fictions which, we be- 
lieve, are popular with a large class of readers. After a 
learned preliminary chapter on steam agency, the reader 
is introduced to Mr. Pifpaf, an eminent pork-butcher, and 
his amiable and interesting family, consisting of a very 
delicate lady, and three super-refined daughters. Mr. 


Pifpaf presides, and for many years has presided, over | 


the Luminaries, a convivial club, meeting every Monday 
evening at the Musical Bee, a public-house situated 
somewhere in the district of Eastcheap——tThe club 
was philosophic; it discussed hot kidneys, Welsh rab- 
bits, devils, and broiled bones; and sought Truth at the 
bottom of the porter-pot and the punch-bowl. From 
the days of Addison, a club has formed a happy medium 
of eliciting humours and character; and here, to heighten 
the zest, we have not only the members of the club, but 
their fair appendages, their womankind. 


Tue Mitter or Deannaven. By the Author of The 
Gaberlunzie’s Wallet. Part I. Edinburgh : Menzies. — 
This is the commencement of a racy Scottish Tale ; or 
as probably of a series of sketches, of which the scene is 
laid in a village, towards which Edina has thrown her 

white arms,” until they almost embrace the picturesque 
“Sleepy Hollow” in which it lies. The foreground of 
the piece is well sketched ; the principal figures, the 
Miller and the Smith, boldly outlined. Bat four-and- 
twenty pages, however well they may promise, scarcely 
enable us to pronounce judgment. We should hope 
that, while maintaining the same character of nationality, 
the Jolly Miller will confine himself more strictly to the 
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“ Annals of the Poor”—and be less Jacobitical than the 
Gaberlunzie, and as poetical. 

Scenery anp Antiquities oF IRELAND. Part XXIII, 

Cumsine’s Fox’s Book or Martres. Part XXII, 
with Portrait of Melancthon. 

THorNton’s History or Britis Invia. Vol. 5, Part 
Ist. 

Porvutar Frowens.—The Fuchsia. 

Brewster's Cuartist AND Mititary Discovaspeé, 
Part IX. 

PAMPHLETS. , 

An ACCOUNT OF THE ONLY KNOWN Manuscript op 
SHakPeaRe’s Piays. By James Orchard Halliwell, Esq, 
London. John Russell Smith.—The relic referred to, 
is a manuscript of the Merry Wires of Windsor, of 
which Mr Halliwell is the fortunate purchaser. It is 
not written by Shakspeare, however. It shows some 
considerable variations from the common editions of 
the Comedy; but is, after all, rather a curiosity fer the 
antiquary, than a thing to interest the admirers of 
Shakspeare’s dramas. The manuscript is believed to 
have been written for some private Play-house in the 
time of the Commonwealth. 

Anti-Dvet: A Puan ror THE ABrocaTIon oF Drti- 
Ling. By John Dunlop, Esq., Founder of the Temperance 
Movement in Great Britain—After a history of the 
practice of Duelling, and an exposure of the absuriity 


and unnaturalness of the custom, the common-place ar- r\ 


guments employed in its defence are discussed, and the 
remedy proposed. Duelling is proposed to be prevented 
by what the author terms Negative Association among 
the duelling rank of society, or an Anti-duel pledge. Du- 
elling is happily falling into desuetude through the 


' refinement of manners, and the force of ridicule and con- 


tempt. 

On tHe Epvucationat CLAUSES IN THE BILL Now BE 
FORE THE Hovst or Commons, ror Recutatine THE Em- 
PLOYMENT OF CHILDREN aND YouNe Persons 1N Facto 
ries; By W. J. Fox.—Of this Pamphlet it is enough to 
say, that Mr Fox, a Unitarian minister, is as decided in 
opposing Sir James Graham’s Bill as any of the minis 
ters of the other denominations of Dissenters, though his 
opposition is not always grounded on the same reasons. 
It is not while the clergy of the Church of England are 
displaying every day more strongly their Puseyite vaga- 
ries, and thirst of domination, and their Bishops rather 
encouraging than checking them in their new-fangled 
notions and arrogant pretensions, that the great body of 
the laity, and all the Dissenters, are to be won to a scheme 
of education which shall place any degree whatever of dit 
cretionary power in their hands. 

A Day’s Excursion anp Discussion, dedicated t 
the Reformers of Fife, and Members of Complete Suf 
frage Unions. Cupar: Tullis——In the form of a dit 
logue, in which the interlocutors—a Citizen of Glasgow; 
and a Complete suffragist of “the Howe of Fife ”—talt 
“from morn till dewy eve,” we find a good deal of 
clever familiar discussion on political parties and topich 
and so tough an argument for Universal Suffrage, that 
at the close of the day the Glasgow citizen is a convért. 
The question of the Suffrage is well put, well sifted, and 
triumphantly established, as a great and necessary 
in social progression ; as a necessary preliminary to 
other reforms,and even tothe abolition of the Corn-Law% 
as it is assumed that the landed influence in 
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ean never be subdued without a great extension of the 
franchise. 

Six Lecrvrnes on THE ConnN-Law Monopoty anp Fres- 
Taave, delivered at the London Mechanic’s Institution. 
By Philip Harwood.—There are many strong and telling 
points in these lectures. They are, of course, in form 
more rhetorical than argumentative; yet is there no lack 
of argument. 

Appress To AGRICULTURISTS AND OTHERS, IN ONE OF 
que Rurnat Districts, on tHe Nature anp Errects or 
az Present Conn Laws. By Dr Henry Edwards. 

A Lerren ro a PuitosopHer ry Repty to Some Re- 
cent Arrempts TO VinpicaTe Berkerey’s THeory or 
Vis1on.—Mr. Bailey’s Review of Berkeley’s Theory was 
attacked] in Blackwood’s Magazine, and in the West- 
minster Review. This is his answer to the critics. It 
does not preelude “ more last words,” though probably 
no rejoinder will proceed from the former quarters. 

M‘Naventen—A Lerrer to THe Lorp CHANCELLOR 
vpon Insanity. By J.Q. Rumball, Esq.—The author 
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nologist ; quite a conjuror in telling the characters of 
madmen of all sorts from the shape of their skulls. His 
Essay was written in substance twenty years since, and 
probably printed ; but M‘Naughten’s case offered a good 
opportunity for a second and improved Edition, in a 
Letter to the Lord Chancellor. Mr. Rumball does not 
push tenderness for malignant monomaniacs quite so far 
as some of the phrenologists ; yet he is no friend to the 
gallows. He would have no murderer get off from pun- 

ishment under the plea of insanity, unless it is ascer- 
tained that his bump of Destructiveness was in a diseased 
state—was actively or acutely diseased when the crime 
was committed. If we understand him right, he would, 
if he had been on the juries, no more have acquitted Ox- 
ford and M‘Naughten, than he would have acquitted 

Bellingham ; though he would have sent all three to 
prison, not to the place of execution, Finally he con- 

fidently asserts that no one save a phrenologer can 

understand Insanity ; whence it follows that, in all cases 


of insane criminals, phrenologers alone are qualified to 





of this pamphlet is a medical man, and a decided phre- | be either judges or jurymen. 
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As the hour of Trial approaches, public interest becomes more intense, if that be possible, as to the issue of 
the great Question,—would that we might term it the great Measure |—of the present session of Parliament 
—the total abolition of the Corn and Provision restrictions. Compared with this, Education Bills, Colonization 
Schemes, Questions of Privilege, and every other subject, however important in itself, must give way as secondary 
in importance and urgency to the consideration, of how the people are to be fed and clothed, and how,—in order 
to being fed, and clothed, and permanently secured in the comforts needful to the well-being of rational crea- 
tures;—employment is to be found for them. That they should by their labour be freely permitted to sustain 
themselves, is surely no unreasonable demand upon a government or a legislature that assumes the right of 
making laws to regulate and limit the supply of their food, without undertaking to supply their wants. Since 
Parliament met, nothing has arisen to lessen the all-absorbing interest of this vital question, nor to divert public 
attention from it. That this measure should be carried, is the first, if not the one urgent and paramount neces- 
sity of the time. The Anti-corn Law League has fulfilled the duty to which it was solemnly pledged, by keeping the 
question constantly before the public,and by employing every means to disseminate knowledge; and these means 
have not been used in vain. But the League has had potent auxiliaries. A revenue exhibiting, if not a further 
actual decrease, yet no decided symptom of improvement,no token that the extreme sufferings of the people are less- 
ening,—a fluctuating or steadily-falling corn and provision market, in the face of every iniquitous means employed te 
bolster it up,—no signs of reviving trade, save such as are partial and fitful :—these are all potent auxiliaries of the 
League; nor would it be matter of surprise if,in the natural course of retributive justice, the protected class—the 
farmers—when ruin has fully opened their eyes, should become active instraments in sweeping away those enact- 
ments which merely decree, that in the common destruction they shall have the privilege of being the last to be devour- 
ed. And this is the very utmost that protective laws can do for them. Nor have these laws always done even thus 
much; as is proved by the periodical, and often well-founded outery, of “ agricultural distress” heard in Parliament. 
It will not take us by surprise, before two more good seasons have gone by—if the Corn Laws shall exist so long 
—to find the farmers themselves suggesting Free Trade, in agricultural and all other produce, as the natural and 
permanent remedy for all that they have suffered, since first made, at the cost of their neighbours, the special 
objects of protective laws. They have already made the discovery of what the real object of these laws is; 
and that the keeping up of their landlords’ ‘rents is not the best way of securing their own prosperity. 
The progress of that enlightenment among the farmers, which sooner or later must be forced upon their land- 
lords, is the most hopeful feature of the repeal agitation within the last six months. No other class of the 
community needed to have their eyes opened. There might be other men swayed by their party feelings or interests, 
but the country at large was, in its sober judgment, almost unanimous for the repeal of the Corn Laws, and for 
Free Trade; and this from the Prime Minister (in his secret heart,) to the lowest official whe could pat two ideas 
together. There was, and there is, no want of conviction, more united and more decided than has ever perhaps 
been held by the nation upon any other measure by which it has been powerfully agitated. We will not except 
the great moral question of Slavery. And this too is a moral question, and a momentous one. No one longer 
thinks of addressing any other class with a view to conviction save the hesitating few among the farmers and the 
obstinate many among the landowners. But with this union and force of opinion as to the policy and justice of 
the measure, and the overwhelming necessity for ite immediate adoption, which is admitted in the admis- 
tion of national distress, where lies the obstruction? The saving the credit of the statesmanship of 
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Sir Robert Peel, who last year invented a Sliding Seale, which, though now confessed to be completely 
inefficient, ought, notwithstanding, to be allowed a little time to die with decency—a couple of years or 
so instead of one year :—Is this an argument to use to starving workmen, and manufacturers threatened 
with ruin? But there is another and greater obstruction ; and the people perceive it with bitter in. 
dignation, and brood upon the uses of their nominal body of representatives, and meditate future mea. 
sures, and farther-reaching dark designs, which should find no place in the thoughts of a well-governed, 
which must necessarily be a fully employed, and a comfortably subsisted community. Every day longer that the 
hateful and grinding under which they groan, are retained, must and ought to add to the number of 
the discontented,—the fiercely discontented. The Address just issued by the leaders of the Complete Suffrage 
party—a party whose objects are good, openly avowed, and peaceful, presents a view of the condition 07 the 
people at the present time, which it would give us very sincere pleasure to be able todeny. Weare compelled to 
confiem it ; and to question if it goes far enough in painting the demoralization produced by the misery which 
has arisen among the people from bad legislation. Time it is for the Government to revolve plans of Edu- 
cating the people, and more than time that it knew that the good training of the fire-side must be the prelimi. 
nary as well as the accompaniment to the education of the School, if any considerable amelioration of character 
and social condition is to be hoped for among us. What are a knowledge of reading and writing and of the 
Church Catechism, to do for the degraded beings, born and living in those dens in the country as well as the towns, 
which Lord Ashley’s speeches, and numerous official reports have of late laid open to our legislators and 
representatives! To these they will listen, these must make some faint impression, whatever has been the fate 
of the hundred upon hundreds of similar warnings that have been poured upon the deaf ears which the shouts of 
the rioters of last autumn first taught to listen. And while they listen, will they soberly ask themselves, laying it 
upon their consciences, what has caused this frightful extent of ignorance, suffering, and moral degradation among 
the people of England! among those who ought to be one of the most intelligent and happy groups of the 
whole human family. 

Until the annual motion of Mr. Villiers is debated, we shall not know the exact progress which the question 
of Free Trade in Food has made in Parliament. In spite of all impediments, active and inert, we should 
imagine that it will be found considerable. The minds of the people, the necessities of the people—strongly 
and universally expressed in ways that cannot be mistaken—must react even upon Peel’s Corn-law-begotten 
Parliament. The necessary preliminary measures have been well taken, irksome as it must be to repeat the 
same tedious task. Mr. Ward did well once more to run Sir Robert Peel up to the wall, and thus once more 
demonstrate, though negatively, to the country the rottenness of that out-worn argument of the peculiar burdens 
affecting land, which will no longer bear handling ; while, at the same time, he exhibited to the landed interest 
the helpless, the pitiable plight of their gagged champion, who had not one word to say for them. These 
exposures do immense good. The time of Parliament could only be employed better in one way—in 
abolishing the evils laid bare. Petitions against the Corn Laws will, no doubt, pour into the House from all 
quarters, and in abundance ; and though we do not wonder that the people should sicken at what seems their 
useless and tedious repetition, petitions are desirable, both as the constitutional form in which the wishes and wants 
of the country are in the meanwhile to be expressed, and also as affording legislators a decent pretext for yield- 
ing. We, therefore, hope that Anti-corn Law Petitions will be multitudinous ; so that no degree of legislative 
effrontery may give any man impunity in taxing the people with indifference on this vital matter. Not so well 
as Mr. Ward’s movement was that of Mr. C. Buller with the revived Colonization Scheme ; which, whatever may 
be its merits, and upon these we have frequently expressed a decided opinion,*—was surely inopportune and 
ill-advised, as tending to distract the attention both of the country and of Parliament from the one great 
measure to which every effort requires to be bent. 

Mr. Buller is certainly far from denying the necessity of Free Trade, but he would not show it the courtesy 
which is demanded for Sir Robert Peel’s Sliding Scale ; he would not give a fair trial to the new plan of fetch- 
ing home the food to the men, instead of shipping off the men with the chance, only, of either creating their own food 
or perishing in the attempt. The champions of this grand Colonization Scheme, broached several years since, 
and hung up and tried again as occasion offered,—champions whom it is no want of charity to describe a8 
persons of strangely-mixed motives,—may hope, in the present exigency, to catch a little incidental Tory support or 
countenance, by creating a diversion in favour of the Tories. But those men in this small party who are single- 
minded, in their belief of the efficacy of colonization as a remedy for national distress, and at the same time the 
advocates of Free Trade, and especially of the repeal of the Corn Laws, must surely regret that Mr. Buller 
brought forward a measure which ought, at all events, to have been delayed to a more convenient season. We 
trust that the ill-consequences with which, at least, the time chosen for its discussion is fraught, are averted, and 
that the minds and efforts of all men who pretend to comprehend the interests of the country, will be bent in 


strength and union to the great duty before them,—to securing one admitted and great advantage, before 
vaguely aiming at any other. 





* See Tait's Magazine for J “ ional Distress,” whi 
Liners of whole ane for January 1642, “ Tory Remedies for National Distress,” which is worth the perusal of the 
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TWENTY-FOUR COLUMNS WEEKLY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, 


‘SCOTTISH SONG. 


_ WHISTLE-BINKIE; 
OB, THE PIPER OF THE PARTY. 
A COLLECTION OF MODERN SONGS, CHIEFLY ORIGINAL. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


The Pieces contained in this Collection are, for the greater part, Contributions 
from the modern Lyric Muse of Scotland. 


Tae VoLUME CONTAINS ABoUT Taree HunpReD AND Firty Sonas, 
with Biocrapnicat Notices or Deceasep ConTRisuTors. 


FAC-SIMILES OF THE SIGNATURES OF THE WRITERS ARE ATTACHED TO THE PIECES. 








The Volume is done up in the fashionable style of the day, 
With Portrait of Ma. ALExanper Rovcer, Editor, done in Electrotype. 





The following Opinions of the Press are a sufficient guarantee for the unrivalled excellence 
of this Collection :— 


THE SCOTTISH PRESE. 


“Humour and drollery predomina‘e; but , found in these songs—the truthful aod tender, 
there are sweet pare ditties which we the sentimental and gay, and the broadly humor- 
think will live as long as a Scottish lassie can ous.” —Scotch Reformer’s Gazette. 


love.”—Edinburgh Observer. * This is the best collection of modern S ot- 
“Taking them altogether, we will nowhere _ tish lyrics in existence.”— Perthshire Constitu- 

find at this day specimens of modern Scottish tional. 

song at all equal to those in this collection.” — 


Scotsman. ** We have only to remark in conclusion, that 


, never did we see in the world of letters so 
“ Its graphic portraiture of character, man- | much genuine poetry at so trifling a cost, as is 

ners, acd peculiarities—faithfully transcribed offered in the pages of Whistle-Binkie.”— Fife 

from the ever-teeming pxge of lifeand nature—  _Lerald, 

all these stamp Whistle- Binkie as a work unique ‘* Whistle-Binkie has already received such a 

of its kind.” Caledonian Mercury. | | high eraser from those we rer to give it, 
“The best collection of songs the country | that it is likely to rank as one of the standard 

has produced.” —Edinburgh Intelligencer. 7 and not the least delightful warblers of the 


. land.” — Glasgow Herald, 
“The genius of Scottish song was never less "" 4... .- : 
likely to expire in the country than at the pre- This is the most snique collection of Sest- 


” of . tish song we have ever met with; scarcely one 
sent moment.” — Glasgow Courier. of them do we ever remember to have i. 
“Matter for all tempers and tastes will be fore.”-——-Conservative Journal. 


THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


“The pieces have strongly impressed upon _ tice of a work which has afforded us infinite 
them a thorough nationality, besides being pleasure, and to whose pages we shall often re- 
stamped in the mint of sterling poetry.”— | vert in a dull hour.”—Carlisle Journal. 


M. *. : 
any Review. | Is so full of genuine humour and descrip- 
“ We have been much amused with some of , tion, that it will, nodoubt, meet with a favour- 
the songs, and moved by others.”— The Athen able ion wherever it shall be known.” —~ 
cum. Dicardle Courant. 


“Our Scottish friends will find thisavalu- | ,, 
able auxiliary in the good old cause of harmouy We think it unequalled by any ether pub- 
and conviviality.” eekly Despatch. - lieation of a like kind in Great Britain, 


“4 aa | Newcastle-on- Tyne Mercury. 

iteoted be Seetes one thpetega, te ene The ted list Mr. Joba 
lawns, to hill tops and valleys."The Atlas. Wilton, on his taking leave of s Glaagon us 
‘* We shall make the Whistle-Binkie pay for clining, continuce to improve. in- 
eur notice of it by extracting 0 good song.” — Sonate cunanten a | Solow. 
Spectator, yourselves, entitled, * Binkie,’ un- 
We must, for the present, conclude our no- equalled by any other in modern times.” 

DAVID ROBERTSON, GLASGOW; 

OLIVER & BOYD, EDINBURGH; LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS; SIMPKIN, 


MARSHALL, & CO.; AND HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., LONDON. 
, WILLIAM CURRY, Jex., & CO., DUBLIN. 
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who last year invented a Sliding Scale, which, though now confessed to be completely 
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Robert Peel, 


SCOTTISH HUMOUR. 


LAIRD OF LOGAN; 


oR, 


ANECDOTES AND TALES, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE WIT AND 
HUMOUR OF SCOTLAND. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HIS ROYAI HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 
Wits EMBELLISHMENTS ENGRAVED on Woop. 


Price 6s. 


“* We have given it an attentive perusal,and | ‘* The witticisms are not the sweepings of the 
are bound in justice to say, that it is not equal- | old collections of Joe Miller, but are, for the 
led by any similar publication in the language.”” | most part, original.’— The Scotsman, 
Chambers’ Journal. **The Latrpv of LoGAn is more decorous 

**The Larrp of Logan may be recommend- than his predecessors, although, we fear, he has 
ed as excellent company; he may be safely intro- | contracted, along with the decency of the age, 
duced asa parlour boarder in every respectable | a considerable range of its peculiar school of 
family, and to any solitary gentleman detained | eloquence. The book contains, however, ori- 
at a country inn on a rainy day would be an in- | ginal sketches of those characters prominent in 
valuable acquisition.”—New Monthly Maya- | Scotch anecdote, along with a number of good 
zine. stories attributed to them.” —Spectator. 


“* It is indeed a pleasant companionable book **The Largp of Locan, though unquestion- 
to relieve the harassing details of debtor and | ably the best collection of Scottish jesis extant, 
creditor.”— The Mirror. is by no means a mere jest book.”—Stirling 
Observer. 


DAVID ROBERTSON, GLASGOW; 


OLIVER & BOYD, EDINBURGH; LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS; SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, & CO.; AND HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., LONDON ; 
WILLIAM CURRY, Joun., & CO., DUBLIN. 














: PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
SONGS FOR THE NURSERY, 


EDITED BY WILLIAM MILLER, 


AUTHOR OF ** WEE WILLIE WINKIE.” 
** The lisp of children, and their earliest words."—D Ron. 
This Original collection of Nursery Lyrics will be illustrated by eminent Artists. 


In preparing this collection of Nursery Lyrics, the utmost care will be taken that nothing of 
a merely frivolous or uninstructive, most certainly nothing of a questionable tendency, will _ 
permitted to enter our nursery chamber.—The object contemplated is ‘‘ to pointa moral,’’ as ¥ 
as to ** adorn a tale.” 

The subjects chosen will be those familiar to infancy, everywhere—the ceiling of our nursery 
is the vault over head, with its golden fret-work and fires - its floor the wide field of nature. tis 
[t is but repeating, what is as well established by experience, as that the orb of day makes 
appearance first in the east, that impressions received in the nursery are never effaced from me- 

mory’s tablet exeept by disease; though threescore years and ten, with all their accidents by ~ 
and field, have swept over the record, the characters seem even deeper in their tracings, ve 
streams their channels deeper wear.” How important, then, to have imprinted on this page 
shall direct, console, and cheer through life’s perplexing paths! A late writer in the London 
Quarterly Review has not more beautifully than graphically said, ‘ It is in filling a child s mind a 
in packing a trunk—we must take care what we lay in below, not only to secure for that a 
place, but to prevent it from damaging what is to come after.”"—No.141, page 61. other 

The Lyrics common in our Nurseries seem to have been constructed for, yeni Spe 
pernene than to tickle the ear—the smart jerk at the termination of the lines, and ¢ per s 
perdi of the rythm to accymplish, by the noise of its machinery, what is done by “‘ the 

“ straw.” : 

Our volume of Juvenile Lyrics will be composed of pieces given in terms and phraseology Pe 
feetly understood io the nursery—embodying true poetic —— aud expression, so as to form 
taste and improve and direet the inexperienced judgment, while the mechanism of the verse 
tend to fix oe ee ee eee ee Ee 

The talents of the Editor whom we have selected for the task, need scarcely be stated,—compe” 
tent authority has ** Willie Winkie the best nursery song ever penned,” and those pi 
lished since by him in Whistle-Binkie prove, though the author’s name had been withheld, 
dren of the same father. 
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TWENTY-FOUR COLUMNS WEEELY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, 


THE GARDENER 


AND PRACTICAL FLORIST, 


A PERIODICAL DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO GARDENING 
AND ALL SUBJECTS CONNECTED THEREWITR. 





Tar universal fault of works on Gardening is their total uselessness to those persons who most require 
sformation, by reason of their authors fancying, or appearing to fancy every y more than half teught. 
The writers who profess to labour for the ignorant, give their first lessons in language which no beginner can 
saderstand, and whether it be to keep up a certain degree of mystery, or simply to show their own supertority, 
dey, one and all, make the stady of botany a sort of qualification to use a spade, and a key to the only useful 
isformation they seem inclined to impart. 

The Gardener and Practical Florist is avowedly a teacher of ‘odes, without requiring a man to waste 
his time in studying that which to him is useless. We know that thousands love a garden who have a disinclina- 
tion for botany ; tens of thousands labour in their gardens for recreation, and hundreds of thousands would 
delight in learning all that would enable them to grow their own plants, trees, fruit, flowers, and vegetables in 

tion, who would care no more about what class and order they belonged to, than they would care about 
vist ship brought over their tea and sugar ; what coloured cow yielded their milk, or from what mine the 














silver or gold was extracted that paid their last week’s or quarter’s income. 

In this spirit arrangements have been made with practical men in every department of the science for original 
wticles on every subject that can interest the amateur and professional gardener, 

Itwould be idle to attempt in a prospectus to give a catalogue of the proposed contents of a work which 
itis presumed will be continued for years, and which it is intended shall form a complete garden library, but 
the Riviag will command the earliest attention of the Editor :— 


1. The properties of flowers, fruits, and vegetables ; that is 
to say, the qualities they should possess to be perfect, laid 
down upon unerring principles, with a series of diagrams in 
ilastration. 


3, The description of every known flower and plant that can 
begrown in this country, with ample and explicit directions for 
the culture of each; alphabetical arrangement being incom- 
patible with the general intent of the work, facility of refe- 
rence will be provided by an index upon the admirable plan 
of the Encyclopeedia Britannica which will, with this portion 
of the work, comprise the most complete Encyclopedia of 
plants and flowers ever published. 

3. The nature and proper application of soils and the means 
of improving them by manure. 

4. The destruction of injurious insects and vermin. 

5. The formation and improvement of gardens. 

6. The various structures necessary for the cultivation of 
fowers, plants, and vegetables. 

7. The culture and management of fruit,flowers, plants, and 
vegetables, both indigenous and exotic. 

§. The culture, improvement, and exhibition of florists’ 
fowers and plants. 

§. The culture and exhibition of fruit and vegetables. 





10. The formation and management of the orchard, and of 
fruit trees in small gardens. 

11. The formation and management of kitchen en 
the smallest as well as the most extensive — fone 

12. The formation and management of shrubberies, lawns, 
and borders of pleasure-grounds. 
RP bi -w wy Fo pes apr of flower gardens, 

clu 8 tch gardens,cottage dens, and 
dens for an Be wony villas. ™ aad 

14. Descriptive catalogues of the best fruit, flowers, plants, 
and vegetables, for large and small establishments, and the best 
method of planting them. 

15. Observations on the management of shows, the proceed- 
ings of societies, and general progress of gardening. 

16. Instructions for the best means of obtaining perfection 
in plants, flowers, fruit, and vegetables. 

17. The various modes of heating horticultural buildings 
with hot water, flues, and other means. 

18. Botany made easy in familiar lessons, for e 
who have no previous idea of the science. — ine 

19. Directions for the cottage gardener any month in the 


year. 
20. Dictionaries of plants, of specific names and their 
meanings, and of terms used in botany and gardening, Ac. Ac. 













Florists’ flowers, which have for ages occupied the attention of a large class, have not only been neglected, 
bat by many horticultural societies, and nearly all botanists, discouraged altogether. These, however, will 
form a very leading subject in The Gardener and Practical Florist. We are bound to confess that the 
reckless manner in which a few dealers have condescended to profit by imposing on the public, has damped 
the ardour of many an enthusiast, but we are not without hope that by a timely condemnation of bad 
flowers, or, which perhaps is far better, a recognition of good ones, we shall be able to restore the much 
abused confidence of the public, and revive the recently damaged interests of the trade. The gardening 
interests are so bound up with the interests of the public, that whatever tends to injure them, will call 
forth our marked hostility, and as wrongs may be committed with impunity where the victim is helpless, 
td thousands of cases may occur in which the only redress that can be had, must be through an appeal to 
public opinion, The Gardener and Practical Florist will never refuse its aid to proper objects, or close its 

ns against the just complaints of an injured man. 

Above all it will be conducted with a view to benefit the humble classes. The interests of the cottager 
thall be advocated, his industry encouraged, and his permanent welfare promoted; with a sincere conviction 
that nothing more surely engenders comfort and contentment among the labouring classes than providing 
hem with a garden, we shall never fail to urge its necessity wherever it is practicable, nor shall we neglect 
o sw out from time to time whatever may sage to us likely to promote the welfare of the million. 

© the clergy and the leading gentry in the country, we appeal with confidence for their assistance in 
Gseminating our useful little work, they will find it always teeming with good advice, such as they would 
*nously give of themselves, and we trust, with their endeavours to further our intentions, The Gardener and 


ical Florist is destined to work great good among a very large portion of the people. 


Por the convenience of Subscribers who may be unable to obtain the Weekly Numbers, the Work is published in 
Monthly Parts, price One Shilling, which any London or Country Booksellers will procure. 
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THE GARDENER & PRACTICAL FLORISt. 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF FLOWERS. | WEEKLY JOURNAL OF CARDENINc 


F . For this department the proprietors have secg 
THIS portion of The earners orgy ce dcaaien, assistance of one of the most experienced and a & 


ory eT ee POPULAR FLOWERS, was | ‘Ultivators of the day, who will henceforth furnis, 


menced i i lete treatise on the | Weekly record of every operation necessary to be done 
er monde Pa ig dr perk re of the HEARTS- | ® 84rden or greenhouse. From the known talent of th, 
ean On PANSEY, By THE Epitor. The following contributor they feel justified in asserting that Witbor: 


! : ; ; any exception this will form the most elaborate and 
subjects are in preparation, and will appear in due tical journal of gardening or calendar of week) 








course tions ever published. 7 pn 
ALSAM PINK ee 
COCKSCOMB HEATHS 
CACTUS 
—— CORRE THE PROPERTIES OF FLORIsTy 
FUCHSIA ASTROMERIA FLOWERS, 
POLYANTHUS CAMELLIA JAPO= 
TROPEOLUM NICA As laid down in The Gardener and Practical Ploriy 
ROSE AMARYLLIS having been received as an authority by the princi 
GERANIUM RANUNCULUS Florists and Floricultural Societies throughout the kine. 
CARNATION AND ANEMONE dom, those interested are informed that they respectively 
PICCOTEE appear as under, any or all of which may be had su 
rately at 3d. each— ‘ 
Namte 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF FRUIT. THE HEARTSEASE............ ----::005 | 
This important feature of The Gardener and Practical calli. qpnpllsedatehthedled ea alae od 
Florist vill comprise a series of complete treatises on THE GERANIUM ..... «..-.-------resn 3 
the culture and management of all the POPULAR | THE AURICULA .......00- ce eeeeee cere 
FRUITS, and was commenced in No. XX., with acom- | THE, DABILIA ............:eee ccecececeeseeeeee § 
plete treatise on the culture of the STRAWBERRY. | [ETE POLWANTHUS .......... ....ce:c 8 
Those already prepared for publication comprise the THE CARNATION, PICCOTEE, &v... § 
CUCUMBER ETC. ETC. THE RANUNCULUS ....--.---.-:cereeeeees 
PEACH THE CHRYSANTHEMUM ..0e.... ..... 17 
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“This book is what a publication for ‘ The Gardener and Practical Florist’ should be, a plain, soit 
good looking, full-paged mass of letter-press, scattered over with the necessary illustrations in the forms 
equally business like wood-cuts. Nor is the jurisdiction of unaffected common sense confined to what ¥ 
technically called the ‘getting up’ of the work—to the mere dress of ‘The Gardener ’—it extends to 

matter’ of the book, to the very language of the ‘ Practical Florist.’ "— Sheffield Mercury, Nov. 5th. 


__ “** The Gardener and Practical Florist’ is a new weekly brochure, of 16 pages, published by Mr. Groo® 
bridge, of Paternoster-row, to supply a deficiency which has been admitted ad regretted—a plain and popu 
periodical in the department of garden literature. The first number is an admirable specimen of 

desideratum, and if the future parts shall be equally well executed success ix inevitable,”’— Atlas, Sept. 17% 


“* Those of our readers (we hope there are many) who love floriculture, may be interested in knowing thet * 
very plain, practical, spirited and independent weekly periodical, entitled ‘The Gardener,’ has been startet 
The few numbers we have seen please us; there is mane sanah good sense, and a remarkable absence of tect 
nical pedantry, in the paper.”"—Christian Ladies’ Magazine, October. 
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THE GARDENER AND PRACTICAL FLORIST, 


4 


serrated edges been discarded from the first,; from the best that can be found, and throw 
there had been a rapid approach to perfection. | away all that are not a decided improvement 
However, to apcted the proper objects being, upon those we already possess. It will be 
kept in view, and the best, or rather the nearest | mecessary to take notice that the directions 
to it being always saved, next year there would which apply to the variety good for seeding, 
be something different from the parent, quite as does not with equal truth apply to varieties fit 
good, and sometimes better. By these means, | to let out, for these reference may be had to the 
we care not what flower it may be, nor what the | properties already laid down. 

properties laid down, it would Sg a en eee 
tained, and reward the grower amply for his | 


srseverance. Let any one look at the pansey | Camellia Japonica. — Semi-double flowers 
of old; suppose, instead of la 


ying down the, With large thick smooth-edged petals—perhaps 
circle as the perfection of form, ‘there had been | no flower is so good for this as the round semi- 
preseribed long narrow petals, the difference , double flower called conchiflora major; it is 
would have been, the seed would have been | almost impossible it could throw a bad flower ; 
saved from all the longest petalled flowers, and | but those who have seedlings coming into 
each sowing might have afforded something | bloom will have no difficulty in selecting thick 
longer and narrower than the parent, until the leathery smooth-edged petals, even if it be only 
pansey might have been produced in the form | 4 single row of them. 
of a five winged windmill. The great error | Pansies.—T hick smooth-edged velvety petals, 
which all, or nearly all, florists commit, is in | round flat flowers without indention in the bot- 
paying too much court to size, whereas, their | tom petal, ground all of a colour; any new or 
first aim should have been form. Had Mr. | old flower with these qualities will be good to 
Thompson saved seed from heartsease with | seed from. 


smooth edges, and the nearest he could find to!  Auriculas.—Save some of the roundest and 
the cirele, the race at this period would have flattest flowers, but to start, try seed from Booth’s 





been about perfect, whereas, it is extremely Freedom, Hedge’s Britannia, Hay’s Lovely 


difficult to find any one property beyond size.| Anne, Grime’s Privateer, and Page's Cham- 
We repeat, however, asa general rule, that | pion. 
florists should save seed from such flowers only| Geraniums. — Save from the flowers with 
as best approach their first great object, and for | the broadest thickest petals, forming the roundest 
this it is quite necessary that the petal should | flower; never mind the colour, that will come 
be right, or there can be no hope whatever of a | in time with nicely formed flowers, as well as in 
profitable advance. In carnations, piccotees, | ragged ones; attend to the thickness of the 
dahlias, pinks, roses, ranunculuses, and any | petal and form of the flower before the finest 
other double flowers, it is far better to save seed | colour in the world. 

from semi-double specimens with thick well-; Cinerarias.—Select the varieties with the 
formed petals, than from flowers ever so double, broadest and closest petals, forming a round 
whose individual petals are not of the first order, | flower instead of a star; the largest and closest 
and no matter what the flower, single or double, | trusses and most dwarf habit. 

thickness and a smooth edge are the first great| Tulips.—Save seed from the Polyphemus 
points to be prized. There is much to be done | Siam and Triumph Royal, in preference to any 
in every florist’s flower; let our readers lay | of those in cultivation, but in selecting seedlings 
themselves out, no matter for which of the de- | after they are grown, take the close round cups 
partments, but select only varieties of good | with thick broad smouth-edged petals, pure yel- 
character, or at least with the leading properties | low or white ground, and throw the rest to the 
good for seed, save from the produce, only those | pigs. Save seed from those so found, in their 
which retain the one great property, if possible, | breeder state. 

in a greater degree than the parent. Presuming| Phlox.— Like all narrow petalled flowers 
that we are losing sight of old flowers, and are | should be saved by rule ; the petals ought to be 
selecting from batches of seedlings some two | broad enough to form a round flower, and these 
or three to save other seed from, we should | ought to form a good spike or close truss 
recommend as a sort of summary of instructions | flowers; all those with narrow petals and wind- 
that as soon as any which are not desirable, | mill-like flowers should be thrown away. 


bloom, they be at once rooted up and thrown 
away, or used as stocks to graft on, as the case 
may be, that they may not injure the seed of 
others which are better. And if ies have 
no seedlings to begin with, the best way will be 
to select from flowers already known those 
which come nearest to the description. Let no 
temptation induce them to save spurious varie- 
ties because they are new, but continue saving 





Carnations. — Thick broad smooth-edged, 
slightly cupped petals, if there be only two rows 
of them will beat three parts of the best named 
flowers to seed from, if a decided advance 8 
wanted, and intended to be persevered in; the 
white ought however to be pure and free frow 
spots, and the flower to be round. 

Piccottees.—Dio. 


Pinks.—Diuo. 
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